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THE FAERIE QUEENE AND THE MEDI#VAL 
ARISTOTELIAN TRADITION 


It has been said that every man is either a Platonist or 
an Aristotelian; perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
remark that most men are both. *To modern speculation it has 
sometimes appeared that the apparent differences between the 
two leaders of Greek thought have been stressed to the neglect 
of their kinship. Without entering upon this speculative 
question one might remark that in Renaissance controversies 
between Platonists and Aristotelians there is, as in the work of 
Bessarion and others, a spirit of compromise; and that however 
uncritical from the modern point of view such attempted recon- 
ciliations of Plato and Aristotle may seem, these testify at 
least to that eclectic or synthetic spirit which is so important 
anelement in Renaissance culture. The true humanist is 
more interested in being cultivated than in being classified; and 
in the interest of poetry it was well that a man likeSpenser, whose 
thought took color from the medieval past, for whom the 
quickened religious consciousness of the time was bodied forth 
in the patterns and symbols of the Platonic tradition, and who 
found a light for his path in the reasoned morality of Aristotle — 
that such a man was as much concerned to diversify as to unify 
the life of the spirit. So, missing from his work as a whole any 
systematic philosophy of life, we might inquire under what 
influences or under the stress of what traditions have been 
molded the various elements of his thought. Of these elements 
we may set down as primary: Platonism, Aristotelianism, and 
Christianity; but the three are so interdependent that we are 
not likely to understand any one of them without frequent 
reference to the other two. Spenser’s Aristotelian virtues, for 
example, must sometimes be taken in a Platonic sense; and 
it is his Platonism that gives wing to his Christian sentiment. 
Furthermore, in the ethical system of the Faerie Queene, while 
critics and commentators recognize an interestingly exact 
knowledge of the Nicomachean Ethics, they seem sometimes to 
_ have forgotten that we have here to do with Aristotle not 
primarily as he was known in ancient Athens but rather as he 
had come to be in the cloisters and schools of the Middle Ages. 
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Those who have studied the ethics of the Faerie Queene with 
Spenser in one hand and Aristotle in the other have debated the 
question of the exact correspondence between Spenser’s total 
of private virtues and that to be found in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. But I for ome cannot regard this matter of grave import: 
because where the doctors disagree a poet may be permitted to 
be a little wrong. It will be admitted by all that as between 
twelve and thirteen there is little to choose. Nor, apart from a 
suggestion to be made in a moment, have I time here to enter 
into the much more interesting problem of the correspondence 
of particular virtues in Spenser with similar virtues described 
by Aristotle. I would only recall as pertinent to the present 
paper that of Spenser’s six virtues Holiness is one that it has 
been difficult to associate with any of the virtues in the Nico- 
machean Ethics. 

However strictly we seek to interpret Spenser’s declaration 
that his twelve private virtues are those that Aristotle has 
“devised,”’ it is inconceivable that our poet in Christianizing 
his Aristotle or in Aristotelianizing his Christianity should have 
been uninfluenced by the tradition of Christian Aristotelianism 
that carried over from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. This 
influence in its main lines lies clearly on the surface for anyone 
who will give the matter thought?; but for all that no one 
seems yet to have traced the ethical tradition which leads up 
to the Faerie Queene. Such an undertaking can be carried out 
here only in a broad and general way; but at the end it should 
be clear that Spenser’s ethics make in the period of the Renais- 


1 Mr. De Moss in his University of Chicago dissertation (Mod. Phil. XIV, 
Nos. 1 and 3) compares in detail the ethics of Spenser and of Aristotle. Like 
Miss Winstanley, whom he does not quote, Mr. De Moss finds thirteen virtues 
listed in the Nicomachean Ethics corresponding to Spenser’s Magnificence 
and twelve other virtues; but whereas Mr. De Moss lists the mean concerning 
ambition, which as Aristotle says in Book II, Chap. VII, is a “moral state which 
has to do with petty honour and is related to high-mindedness which has to 
do with great honour,” Miss Winstanley gets her total by making separate 
items of cwgpoctwn (Book III) and éyxpaéreaa (Book VII). Her list has a certain 
advantage over that of Mr. De Moss in that Spenser’s distinction between 
Temperance and Chastity, as Mr. Winstanley has shown, corresponds to 
Aristotle’s distinction between éyxpéraa and cweypocivn. 

* See section III of Miss Winstanley’s edition of Faerie Queene, Book I. 
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sance a close contact with a line of ethical thought that, be- 
ginning with Aristotle and passing through the system of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, brings up at the Christian philosophy of 
the Protestant Melanchthon. 

The approach to Christian ethics based upon Aristotle lies 
through the later peripatetic treatises entitled the Eudemian 
Ethics and the Magna Moralia. Already in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, to be sure, the religious element is present. It is, one 
need not say, far removed from the religion of Spenser; but 
it is the element in Aristotle’s ethical system which as later 
developed furnished an easy point of contact with Christian 
thought. If we are not austerely interested in demonstrably 
immediate sources to the strict exclusion of everything else, 
we may think of Spenser’s blended rationalism and mysticism, 
more particularly of the symbolic friendship between the Red 
Cross Knight and Sir Guyon, when we read the following from 
the Aristotelian Ethics (X, X):/ “Some people think that men 
are made good by nature, others by habit, others again by 
teaching. Now it is clear that the gift of nature is not in our 
own powers but it is bestowed by some divine providence upon 
those who are truly fortunate.” In another place Aristotle says: 
“He whose activity is directed by reason, and is in the best, 
i.e., the most rational state of mind, is also, it seems, the most 
beloved of the gods. For if the gods care at all for human things, 
as it is believed, it will be only reasonable to hold that they 
delight in what is best and most related to themselves, i.e., to 
reason, and that they requite with kindness those who love and 
honour it above all else, as caring for what is dear to themselves 
and performing right and noble actions.’”’” More particularly, 
Aristotle’s distinction between the speculative and non- 
speculative virtues anticipates a familiar mediaeval distinction 
between the contemplative and the active life of which Spenser 
makes use in the first book of the Faerie Queene. ‘“Happiness,”’ 
we learn, “consists in the activity of the best part of our nature, 
the most divine part of our being, and this activity takes the 
form of contemplation. The activity of God, being preeminently 
blissful, will be speculative, and if so, the human activity which 
is nearly related to it will be most capable of happiness.” 

The religious element already present in the Nicomachean™ 
Ethics is further developed in the Eudemian Ethics. In in- 
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vestigating the subject of good luck, the author argues that 
right desire is not chance but something divine, To the question, 
What is the “commencement of movement*in-the soul’’? he 
replies, “‘As in the universe, so in the soul, God moves every- 
thing. The starting-point of reasoning is not reasoning but 
something greater. What then could be greater even than 
knowledge and intellect but God? Not virtue, for virtue is an 
instrument of the intellect. And for this reason, as I said a while 
ago, those are called fortunate who, whatever they start on, 
succeed in it without being good at reasoning. And deliberation 
is of no advantage to them, for they have in them a principle 
that is better than intellect and deliberation, while the others 
have not this but have intellect; they have inspiration, but 
they cannot deliberate. For, though lacking reason, they attain 
;the attribute of the prudent and wise, so that their divination 
s speedy; and we must mark as included in it all but the judg- 
ment that comes from reasoning; in some cases it is due to 
experience, in others to habituation in the use of reflection; and 
both experience and habituation use God. This quality sees 
well the future and the present, and these are the men in whom 
the reasoning-power is relaxed. Hence we have the melancholic 
men, the dreamers of what is true. For the moving principle 
seems to become stronger when the reasoning power is relaxed.’”® 

We are here, of course, still some distance from Spensef, 
who substitutes a scholastic synthesis of reason and religion 
for the sharply defined peripatetic dualism. The right desires 
of the Red Cross Knight are no match for the wiles of the devil. 
It cannot be said of this Christian “dreamer of what is true” 
that he succeeds in whatever he undertakes without being 
good at reasoning; nor that he attains, though lacking reason, 
the attributes of the prudent and wise. The fellowship of the 
Red Cross Knight and Sir Guyon, celebrated at the beginning 
of the second book of the Faerie Queene, symbolizes the kinship 
of reason and religion which is at the basis of both scholasticism 
and Spenser’s ethical philosophy. However, it should be noted 
that the author of the Eudemian Ethics traces the moral sense 
or the power of divination to experience in some people and to 
habituation in the use of reflection in others, and both ex- 

* Works of Aristotle, translated into English under the editorship of 
W. D. Ross, Vol. I, Introduction, p. xii f. 
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perience and habituation, he declares, “use God.’ Divine 
inspiration, then, not only has its place in the practical life, 
according to both Spenser and the author of the Eudemian 
Ethics, but the moral sense to which it gives rise is not to be 
wholly dissociated from experience and the habits of reflection. 
In these peripatetic treatises, therefore, we find a treatment 
of religion and practical morality significant in the development 
of Christian ethics and particularly interesting to students of 
Spenser. Even if we should suppose that Spenser dealt inde- 
pendently with Greek ethics we should have to suppose that 
he singled out elements in Aristotle’s system which naturaily 
and strongly appealed to Christian thinkers throughout the 
Middle Ages. But as we shall see he was no more independent 
of the traditional ethical culture of the Western world than 
other Protestant humanists with whom his kinship is obvious. 
I concede of course that to the Greek philosopher the rational 
state of mind beloved of the Gods is something very different 
from the deep fervour and the boundless hope of the Christian 
“hero. As Dr. Ross has said, “ ‘the worshipping and contem- 
plating God’ is to be understood as no more than the earnest 
prosecution by the mind of the search for tmth.”* But never- 
theless we have’a point of view in Aristotle,comparable to that 
ofyour ¢#hristian poet. Mbreover, ‘Spenser has not neglected 
td apply to Holiness as to his other virtues the Aristotelian 
diagram. Holiness, it would appear, is a mean between infidelity 
(Sansfoy) on the one hand and blind superstition (Corceca and 
Abessa) on the other. And finally in Spenser’s emphasis upon 
the place of the emotions in the moral life we may draw a 
parallel with a passage from the Magna Moralia, the third of 
the peripatetic treatises which I am here considering,—a passage 
which has been called ‘“‘the crowning word of peripatetic ethics, 
for which we wait in vain in the Nicomachean Ethics or even in 
the Eudemian Ethics.’ “Speaking generally,’ says the Magna 
Moralia, “it is not the case, as the rest of the world think, that 
reason is the principle and guide to virtue, but rather the 
feelings. For there must be produced in us, as indeed is the 
case, an irrational impulse to the right, and then later on reason 
* Ross, p. xiii. 
5 In agreement with Melanchthon as I shall indicate in a moment. 
® Ross, op. cit., Introduction xxi. 
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must put the question to the vote and decide it. One may see 
this,’”’ continues the writer, “in the case of children and those 
who live without reason. For in these, apart from reason, there 
spring up first, impulses of the feelings towards right, and 
reason supervening later on and giving its vote the right way, is 
the cause of right action.”’ So Spenser introduces us in the 
first book of the Faerie Queene to the subject of the religious 
emotions before taking up in the legend of Sir Guyon the 
theme of the temperate life under the guidance of reason. It is 
then by developing the religious element already present in the 
Nicomachean Ethics and by giving ethical value to irrational 
impulse that the peripatetic, treatises approximate that view of 
the moral life, at once religious and rationalistic, which is so 
richly illustrated in the Faerie Queene. 

Granted then these correspondences between Spenser on the 
one hand and Aristotle and his immediate successors on the 
other, we may pass to an inquiry into our poet’s indebtedness 
to the tradition of Christian ethics that derives from the Greek 
philosopher. Now the two main currents of ethical thought in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are respectively stoic and 
peripatetic. The former arising in the Ciceronian De Officiis is 
best represented in medieval literature by the De Officiis 
Ministrorum of Ambrose. The second derives from Aristotle, 
with Thomas Aquinas and Melanchthon as its chief expositors 
for Catholic and Protestant Europe respectively.* The com- 
prehensive ethical system of Aquinas and Melanchthon, how- 
ever, has absorbed that stoic conception of law which, built 
firmly into the structure of Roman jurisprudence, has pro- 
foundly influenced the trend of both Catholic and Protestant 
thought. Any study of the ethical system of Aquinas, a system 
which accommodates the stoic law of nature and Aristotle’s 
system of speculative and non-speculative virtues to the require- 
ments of Christian philosophy, must deal with both of the two 
great traditions of which I have spoken. 

Aristotle’s distinction between the life of contemplation, 
in which true happiness consists, and the life of action lies at the 
foundation of the ethical system of Aquinas. “The words of 


7 Magna Moralia, 1206b. 
® Sidgwick, Oulline of the History of Ethics. 
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Aristotle,’ writes Professor Caird,® “remind us of a saying of 
Emerson that the consciousness of man is a sliding scale, which 
at one time seems to identify him with the divine spirit, and 
at another with the very flesh of his body. The rift that runs 
through the philosophy of Plato seems here to have widened 
till it rends human nature asunder. The result is a division of 
the contemplative from the practical life, which has momentous 
results in the history of philosophy and theology. It is the 
source of what has sometimes been called the ‘intellectualism’ of 
Greek philosophy, which passed from it into the Christian 
church in the form of the exaltation of the monastic above any 
life that can be lived in the world. And Thomas was only 
following Aristotle when he exalted the contemplative above the 
moral virtues, and maintained that the latter related to the 
former dispositive sed non essentialiter. This transition of 
thought,”’ Professor Caird continues, “was already made easy 
by the religious turn of expression which Aristotle and his 
successors often use.” And then he refers to the passage in the 
Eudemian Ethics of which I have already spoken and of which 
he gives Professor Burnet’s translation, ‘“‘to glorify God and 
to enjoy him forever.” 

We may say, then, that the peripatetic dualism which I have 
compared with Spenser’s treatment of reason and religion, was 
accommodated by Thomas Aquinas to the requirements of 
Christian thought. For more detailed knowledge of the Thomist 
ethics we turn to the Summa Contra Gentiles (third part) and 
the Summa Theologica (second part). There we find the Aristo- 
telian classification of the virtues into moral and intellectual, 
and the contemplative life is placed above the practical life, 
provided that the contemplation be theological, for the ultimate 
and perfect happiness can exist only in a vision of the divine 
essence. Of the intellectual virtues there are three: sapientia, 
scientia, and intellectus. Aquinas makes a further classification 
of the moral virtues into those that regulate action and those 
that regulate passions, the former comprised under the general 
head of justice and the latter classified as prudence, tem- 
perance, and courage. Now all of the moral virtues here listed 
Thomas denominates acquired virtues and regards them as 

* Edward Caird, The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 1, 
313-314. 
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subordinate to those that he calls the infused virtues; viz., 
faith, hope, and charity. 

If Aristotle could remind Professor Caird of Emerson, Aquinas 
at this point might remind us of Spenser, whom Milton with 
critical penetration compared with the famous schoolman. The 
legend of the Red Cross Knight is really the book of the virtues 
—cardinal or acquired, infused, and intellectual—because it is 
the book of the pilgrimage of human life. In putting on the 
armor of the Christian man our hero had of course become a 
knight of Faith, Hope, and Charity, but in the letter to Raleigh 
it has been made clear that he was without experience of the 
world. His excellent intentions cannot save him from mistakes 
of judgment. Prudence for him is at most a mere dwarf who 
may run his errands but could never be the grave counsellor 
directing him as the Palmer directed Sir Guyon in the way of 
right living. Now since prudence is the ratio recta agibilium its 
neglect is a vice of the mind rather than of the will. Obviously 
the mistaken judgments of the Red Cross Knight are the root of 
all his evil just as prudence is the root of the cardinal virtues. 
The faith of the Knight of Holiness becomes a misplaced faith 
and he becomes a victim of credulity. In spite of the warnings of 
Fradubio he becomes in his relations with Archimago and 
Duessa blind in heart like Corceca and in his relations with Una 
lacking in Faith like Sansfoy. He therefore so far as faith is 
concerned has sinned both the sin of deficiency and the sin of 
excess, sins from which the ratio recta agibilium might have 
saved him. From a Knight of Faith he has become a Knight of 
Credulity. Having failed to give in his life the position to 
prudence to which it was entitled, the Red Cross Knight pro- 
ceeds to violate the other cardinal virtues which it is the office 
of prudence to foster. He is, for example, intemperate in his 
anger with Una and in his dalliance with Duessa; he has lacked 
fortitude in Aquinas’s sense of firmitas mentis in his encounter 
with Despair; he has of course violated justice, that virtue 
which like prudence penetrates the others, in his condemnation 
of Una, and it is Una who has to instruct him in the true mean- 
ing of justice. The Catholic ethic here abundantly illustrated 
is in full harmony with the Catholic spiritual discipline of the 
House of Holiness. But there, carried beyond the cardinal and 
infused virtues, the system of Catholic ethics is made complete 
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by giving us a glimpse of that life of contemplation in which 
there will be full exercise for the intellectual virtues of sapientia, 
scientia, and intellectus, which lead the aspiring soul beyond the 
sphere of human responsibilities and human perplexities to 
ecstatic union with the divine. 

The Aristotelianism of the great Catholic schoolman cor- 
responds then in its main lines to the Aristotelianism of the 
Protestant Spenser. In each we find a recognition of the higher 
life of contemplation and of a practical morality under the 
guidance of the infused and acquired virtues. The interest of 
this general correspondence may perhaps be accentuated if we 
advert for a moment to the textual Aristotelian tradition; for, 
as Marchesi has pertinently observed, “in the transmission.of 
classical literature one should think not only of the accidents of 
fortune but of the ideal needs of the time.’”!° 

The Ethics, not included in the thirteenth century collections 
of Aristotle’s works, followed a tradition of its own. Of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Marchesi lists five Latin redactions for 
the thirteenth century, three of these being based directly upon 
the Greek. The complete work, which went under the name of 
the Liber Ethicorum and which forms the basis of Aquinas’s 
commentary was preceded by two partial translations, desig- 
nated respectively the Ethica Vetus and the Ethica Nova. The 
former comprises books two and three and the latter consists 
of book one only. Now the point here is that the distinction 
in the textual tradition between the Ethica Vetus and the Ethica 
Nova served to emphasize the dual conception of the active and 
contemplative life. The second book lays down the principle 
that virtue is acquired by habit, and the third develops the 
doctrine of the mean and offers practical rules of conduct. 
“The second part more than any other,’’ Marchesi remarks, 
“suited the logical and rhetorical schematism of the medieval 
schools. But,” he continues, “more than anything else, we 
may note as the probable reason for the isolation of these books 
the fact that they set forth the two principles of the irresponsi- 
bility of nature and our personal responsibility in doing good 
and evil. The second and the third books constituted in them- 
selves a moral treatise which comprehended, unified, and ex- 


10 Concetto Marchesi: L’Etica Nicomachea nella tradizione latina medievale, 
Messina, 1904, p. 33. 
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plained the rational elements, so to speak, of which Catholic 
ethic availed itself, with its infinite fear of personal responsibility 
and its great terror of the future life, its further purpose being 
all the while to dominate the world and to show to the people 
the way to salvation. The books from four to ten in their more 
subtle distinctions and analyses did not offer any of those fixed, 
circumscribed principles for reason to cut its teeth on; and the 
first book dealing with the summum bonum, that is to say, 
happiness which consists in the operation of the mind in 
accordance with perfect virtue, though it was undoubtedly 
vital to faith, was of less immediate interest, because to place 
in God the concept of happiness and to point out that as the 
summum bonum was surely the more necessary foundation in 
the theory of religious thought. .... Later the first book is 
added to the second and third when the ethical conscience has 
made progress and ideal needs are enlarged.’™ 

We may say then in the terminology of the textual tradition 
that Spenser has treated both the Ethica Vetus and Ethica Nova 
and that in this respect as in others his ethical system is clearly 
medieval. So far Spenser like his contemporary Richard 
Hooker adopts the accepted Catholic modifications of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Whatever might have been his distaste for political 
Catholicism, whatever might have been his disgust for morally 
corrupt Catholicism, Spenser shows unmistakable sympathy 
for the conservative Catholic culture of the English Reformation 
and the English Renaissance. The medieval symbolism of the 
Faerie Queene is an appropriate garment for the body of Spen- 
ser’s thought because this thought is itself medieval. 

But, after all, Spenser was a Protestant poet. We should try 
then to find among Protestant scholars illustrations of his 
Christian ethics. I have already mentioned Hooker, who was 
not so much of a Protestant that he might not adopt the Thomist 
system of laws. But for our purpose quite as interesting as 
Hooker is Philip Melanchthon, the so-called Preceptor of 
Germany, who adopts, as Heinrich Maier has demonstrated, 
many of the fundamental ideas of the angelic doctor.“ The 


™ Marchesi, op. cit., 33-35. Jourdain, Recherches, Nouvelle Edition, 1-43; 
179-181. 

® Maier, “Melanchthon als Philosoph,” Archiv fir Philosophie, XL and 
XII. See further Realencyklopidie f. protest. Theologie, XII, 544. 
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Thomism of Melanchthon is, of course, quite in accord with 
the career of the man who was the author of the Augsburg 
Confession, who made large concessions to Romanist opinion 
in the negotiations connected with the so-called Leipsic interim, 
who was called by some of his opponents the crypto-Catholic, 
and of whom it has been more charitably said that “he stood 
toward the past history of the church in an attitude of piety 
and reverence that made it much more difficult for him than for 
Luther to be content with the thought of the impossibility of a 
reconciliation with the Roman Catholic Church.” And then 
his eirenic temper naturally disposed him to compromise. 
Justly known as “the father of Christian humanism and as the 
heir of the south German humanists who represented an ethical 
conception of the humanities,’ he must be credited too with 
communicating to the Christian culture of the English Renais- 
sance the ethical fruits and something of the Weltanschauung 
of the great scholastic tradition. 

Like Thomas Aquinas, Melanchthon notes as the highest 
activity that of knowing God and obeying him. This is of 
course the Catholic version of the speculative virtue of Greek 
philosophy. “If Aristotle,” says Melanchthon, “had considered 
the fundamental distinctions among actions he would have 
placed virtue in relation to this knowledge of God. But,” he 
continues, “one can always attach himself to the Aristotelian 
view if one only remembers that knowing God is the highest - 
virtue and that all virtues are to be related to God.” Here 
clearly stated is the Thomist principle followed by Spenser as 
well as by Melanchthon; for Spenser not only gives Holiness 
first place in his treatment of the virtues, but in the person of 
King Arthur he links his several virtues to God. Furthermore, 
the English poet, the German Protestant humanist, and the 
Catholic schoolman, not to mention the Anglican apologist, all 
_invoke the concept of a sanctified rationalism and naturalism. 
Reason is a spark of the divine fire and by the vinculum naturae 
the whole world is bound to the throne of God. It is only 
natural, then, divinely natural, that Truth (Una) should be 
protected from dishonor by Nature (the lion and the satyrs) and 
that the judgment of Jove in the Mutability cantos should 
approve the law of nature as contrasted with the lawlessness of 
% Hauck’s Realencyklopidie, XII, 533, 544. 
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Mutability. Justice, too, that fundamental virtue, is on earth 
only a reflection of that eternal justice by which “Jove contains 
his heavenly commonweal.’’ 

Reserving for more detailed consideration elsewhere the 
relations between the Christian humanism of England and that 
of such ports of refuge for English exiles as Strassburg and 
Frankfort, I pass to an interesting correspondence between the 
Faerie Queene and Melanchthon’s Enarrationes upon the Ethics 
of Aristotle. In view of what has been set forth above and in 
view too of Melanchthon’s relations with the leaders of the 
English Reformation, the parallel may have more than a curious 
interest. In seeking to bring the Aristotelian system in line 
with the Bible, Melanchthon like Aquinas has much to say about 
the stoic concept of the law of nature, which was expounded for 
the English Reformation by Hooker. As has been intimated 
above, scholasticism declared that the precepts of the classical 
moralists, insofar as they do not conflict with the teachings of 
the Bible, sprang from the seeds of divine wisdom planted by 
providence in the minds of men. The classical moralists, it was 
maintained, not only supplement scripture but by the discipline 
to which they subject human conduct they prepare the spirit 
for the truths of revelation. But St. Thomas believed that in 
the decalogue the Bible itself contained a codification of the 
lex naturae.® ‘Moral precepts,” he writes in the Summa, 
“thave validity from the mere dictate of natural reason, even if 
they were nowhere enacted in the law. Some are of the widest 
generality..... Some go more into detail; any ordinary man 
can see the reason of them; and yet because in some exceptiona] 

4% Summa Theologica, Prima Secundae, Questio XCIV, Article III. 
Melanchthon, Ethicae Doctrinae Elementa II (C. R. XVI, 167-168). Compare 
Dilthey, “Das natiirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften im siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert,” Archiv. f. Phil., VI, 225 f.: “Melanchthon ist fiir Deutschland 
das Mittelglied, welches die alten Philosophen und deren Tradition in dem 
mittelalterlichen Schriftstellern verbindet mit dem natiirlichen System des 
17 Jahrhunderts. Dies natiirliche System ist bei him schon in allen Grundziigen 
fest verzeichnet. Gerade darin lag nun aber wahrend des 16 Jahrhunderts in 
Deutschland seine grosse Position, dass er dasselbe zu der protestantischen 
Theologie setze.”” Spenser, following familiar educational doctrine, treats the 
theme of Nature progressively as he passes from the lion to Satyrane: the 
lion = Nature; the Satyrs=Nature+training; Satyrane= Nature+training+ 


experience. 
4% Summa Theologica, Prima Secundae, Questio C, Article XI. 
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cases human judgment happens to go astray on them, precepts 
like these require publishing; such are the precepts of the 
decalogue.’’ With the decalogue, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
other Scriptural sources of ethical precepts or prohibitions the 
bibliolatry of the Reformation was content. But Christian 
humanists in their love of ancient learning not unnaturally 
sought some particular accommodation of Christian and classi- 
cal codes of conduct. This is what Melanchthon has done in his 
Enarrationes upon the Aristotelian Ethics..° The interesting 
result of his crossing Aristotle with the Ten Commandments is 
a list of virtues corresponding closely with those which Spenser 
has celebrated in the Faerie Queene. 

Following a review of Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean, 
Melanchthon remarks that theologians discuss the question 
how the love of God can be regarded as an Aristotelian mean, 
since the most ardent love of God should be considered a virtue 
in the highest degree. St. Thomas himself, having raised the 
question in the Summa (Prima Secundae, Question 64, article 4) 
had declared that ‘‘in regard to ourselves a mean and extremes 
may be made out in a theological virtue incidentally.” The 
explanation, Melanchthon says, is that virtue may receive incre- 
ments of the same kind and that the mean is of a different nature 
from the extremes. Melanchthon notes as the extremes of which 
the love of God is the mean, Epicurean contempt and super- 
stition,—we might say the Sansfoy of the Faerie Queene as con- 
trasted with Abessa and Corceca. Then our commentator 
proceeds to the ten commandments with the remark that we 
get from the decalogue the best arrangement of the virtues. 
Since man is made in the image of God and since his chief end 
is to know God and to serve him, the first virtue is reverence 
toward God, which the Latins call reverentia or piety but which 
the Christians doctrine names faith, the fear of God, the love of 
God. The second is concerned with the offices and ceremonies 
of the church by which a knowledge of God is communicated to 
others, what the Latins call religio or pietas but which we call 
praedicatio, invocatio, gratiorum actio, confessio. Aristotle, says 
Melanchthon, says nothing of these virtues of the first table. 
We are then to see in scripture the true and unchangeable doc- 
trine in these matters. For although human reason has a certain 


16 Corpus Reformatorum, XVI 322 ff. 
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acquaintance with God there is need nevertheless of another 
doctrine, that concerning reconciliation which the son of God 
has brought from the bosom of the father. Now this is of course 
the ground covered by the first book of the Faerie Queene. 
Passing to the second table which lays down rules for society, 
we come to the commandment that we should honor father and 
mother. This stated broadly, says Melanchthon, is the virtue 
of obedience and should be applied to political as well as to 
domestic relations. The first table reminds the ruler of his 
obligation to God; the second, beginning with the obligation 
of the subject to those in authority, proceeds to lay down rules 
for the government of society. The commandment rightly 
understood is a commandment of universal justice and universal 
justice means obedience to God’s law. “Thou shalt not kill,” 
deals, on the other hand, wich particular justice. But here 
Melanchthon by inverting the commandment, that is by trans- 
lating its negative injunction into a positive precept of virtuous 
living, suggests the broad foundation of good will upon which 
its efficacy must rest. Thus considered, the commandment 
against murder becomes a commandment of kindness, of mercy, 
of friendship. Similarly treated the negative commandment, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,’”’ becomes a positive precept 
of continence or chastity; and “Thou shalt not steal’’ deals with 
the Aristotelian virtue of distributive justice. Then “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness’’ positively inculcates truthfulness 
and candour; that in word and act we should avoid deceit and 
that whatever we have to do we should do justly, seriously, 
openly and so that our thoughts, our words, and our conduct 
should all be in full agreement. Treating this virtue in an 
Aristotelian way we get according to Melanchthon stolidity 
as one extreme and zeal for slander as the other. Clearly this 
virtue is the Courtesy of Spenser, one of those virtues which 
we have heretofore found it so difficult to associate with 
Aristotle. Although Melanchthon does not mention the last 
commandment in either table, that against breaking the 
Sabbath and that against covetousness we should of course 
associate the first of these with the exacted observances of the 
church and the second with the commandment against theft 
for which covetousness prepares the way. To sum up then, what 
we have in Melanchthon’s commentary upon Aristotle as a 
result of bringing to bear the Aristotelian method and categories 
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upon the decalogue is Holiness enjoined in the first table of the 
Law and celebrated in the first book of the Faerie Queene; 
Continence and Chastity enjoined in the seventh command- 
ment and celebrated in F. Q. books 2, 3; Friendship enjoined 
by implication in the sixth commandment and treated in Book 
4; Justice in its various forms enjoined in commandments 5 and 
8 and treated by Spenser in Book 5; and Courtesy enjoined in 
the ninth commandment and celebrated by Spenser in the sixth 
book of the Faerie Queene. 

My association of Spenser and Melanchthon may gain in 
point and interest if I recall besides the general influence of 
German humanism at Cambridge Melanchthon’s friendship for 
prominent Anglicans of the sixteenth century. It should be 
remembered that Henry VIII and Cranmer not only opposed 
the efforts of France to win the celebrated Protestant over to 
Catholicism but repeatedly attempted to bring him to Eng- 
land.” Later Edward VI sought to appoint him as Martin 
Bucer’s successor at Cambridge; doubtless this would have 
come to pass had it not been for the death of the king.’* At any 
rate the exchange of letters between Henry and Melanchthon, 
the dedication by the latter of his commentary upon the 
Romans to the king, and the king’s present of two hundred 
crowns will testify to the esteem in which the German humanist 
was held at the English court. Then Cranmer and Melanchthon 
were close friends. The archbishop invites the criticism of the 
German humanist upon disputations that had been held at 
Oxford and Cambridge; Melanchthon sends Cranmer his 
Enarratio upon the Nicene Creed; and the two exchange letters 
on the subject of the union of all Protestant churches.’® Con- 
sidering the esteem in which Melanchthon was held by the 
leaders of the Anglican movement, it is not surprising to note 
that the king’s injunctions to Cambridge promulgated as early 
as 1536 include the article, “That students in arts should read 
Aristotle, Rodolphus Agricola, Philip Melanchthon, Trape- 
zuntius, etc.’”° If they read both Aristotle and Melanchthon 
what more natural than that they should have read the Enar- 

17 Strype, Memorials, ,, 231. 

18 Strype, Annals, I, 234; Cooper, Annals, II, p. 70. 

1 Strype, Memorials, I, 231; Strype, Life of Cranmer, III, Chapters 23 
and 24. 

* Strype, Memorials, I, xxix; Appendix No. lvii and lviii; Cooper, Annals, 
I, 375. 
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ratio. Ascham, too, seems to have agreed with the king in 
recognizing the educational importance of Melanchthon’s 
treatises. From one of his letters to Sturm we learn that he 
prescribed for the Princess Elizabeth’s reading “‘Saint Cyprian 
and Melanchthon’s Common Places, etc. as best suited after 
the Holy Scriptures, to teach her the foundations of religion, 
together with elegant language and sound doctrine.’ 

There is a still more definite reason for Spenser’s interest in 
German humanism as represented by Melanchthon. Grindal, 
the Algrind of the Calendar, was one of that distinguished 
company of English scholars—including Sir Anthony Cook and 
Sir John Cheke—who during the Marian persecutions were 
hospitably received in such centers of humanistic culture as 
Strassburg and Frankfort. According to Strype, Grindal “made 
Strassburg in Germany his sanctuary; the magistrates of which 
town did freely and Christianly give harbour to divers English 
Protestants of the best rank, both of the laity and the clergy; 
and allowed them a Church for the exercise of their religion, 
according as they professed it in England.” Further on in the 
same passage Strype furnishes very interesting testimony to 
Grindal’s knowledge of German.” 

All the probabilities then are inefavor of Spenser’s knowledge 
of the Christian philosophy of Melanchthon. But this philos- 
ophy is not only Aristotelian but scholastic. It thus brings the 
intellectual culture of the Protestant poet in line with the great 
tradition of the Catholic schools. Taking root easily in the 
congenial soil of the Anglican Reformation the scholastic 
philosophy of Melanchthon and Aquinas bore fruit in English 
prose and poetry; and drawing on this source the conservative 
culture of Spenser and Hooker illustrates the vitality of 
medieval thought. In the fabric of the Faerie Queene, woven 
of so many strands, there appears not only the rich and varied 
symbolism of medieval romance but something as well of the 
web and woof of medieval ideas. In spite of his political 
Protestantism and his sympathy with reform, the culture of 
Edmund Spenser, like that of the Anglican Church, however 
abundantly it might have used resources of Renaissance art, 


is fundamentally conservative, medieval, and Catholic. 
H. S. V. Jones 


1! Works of Ascham, ed. Giles I, lxiii-lxiv; compare letter 116, GilesI I, 259. 
2 Strype, Life of Grindal, pp. 8 ff. 
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OLD NORSE FRANN ‘GLEAMING’; ORKEDAL DIAL. 
FRANA, ‘TO RAIN.’ 


A STUDY IN SEMANTICS.! 


§1. Old Norse frénn, which prevailingly exhibits a semantic 
complex in which the element ‘gleaming, shining,’ is either the 
main or an associated element, we derive, with Professor Torp, 
through the stages frénR<fraanaR, from Primitive North 
Germanic *frahanaR? (Gmc. *frahanaz). The meaning of 
the NGmc. basic word must have been ‘spotted,’ ‘mottled,’ 
‘BESPRENGT.’ Old Norse uses, and modern dialectal ones, both 
require the assumption of this as the Prim. NGmc. sememe. 
FrahanaR, then, corresponds formally and semantically to 
Cl. Greek zepxvés (also rpexvds), ‘of darkish color,’ and further 
to Skr. pfcnis, ‘sprinkled over,’ ‘variegated,’ ‘checkered.’ 
See Persson: Bettrdge zur indogermanischen Wortforschung, II, 
875, Uppsala, 1912, and Hirt: Der indogermanische Ablaut, 
§593. The corresponding vb., if it existed in Prim. Scand., 
would have been frahanian, modern Norwegian dial. frena; 
this vb. must originally have had the meaning(s) ‘sprinkle,’ 
‘spatter,’ sprute, sprgite, SPREIZEN, BESPRENGEN, and ‘cause to 
form spots.’ By the side of the collective adj. frdnn, ‘having 
many spots,’ ‘spotted,’ may, in various places and at various 
times, have come into use a noun frdémn, or other form, in the 
meaning ‘spot,’ ‘speck,’ ‘drop,’ ‘particle,’ etc., or perhaps used 
only in the plural. Of this we have examples in Faroese frenir, 
pl., ‘news’ (<the sememe ‘bits,’ ‘pieces’),? and in the singular 
in ancient Greek rpwt ‘drop.’ 

§2. The word frénn, ‘spotted,’ could presumably be applied 
to any surface characterized by spots; so, no doubt, the ground 
that has been made spotted by a light sprinkle of rain. Or it 
would be applied to spotted (or striped) wood, or animals with 
spotted fur or skin, or certain kinds of spotted fish, and thus 

1 The meaning development represented is tabulated at the end of the 
article. 

2 A. Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk ordbok, under fraanen; ‘kanske grf. frahana- 
til idg. rot *perc’; see also van Blankenstein, JF, xxi, p. 134. 

* Fergske folkesagn og eventyr ved J. Jakobsen. Copenhagen, 1898-1901. 
p. 459. 

* Hirt, l.c., Torp,1.c., but especially Persson, 874-875. 
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give rise to names for these, as Norw. fjersing, ‘trachinus draco,’ 
OHG. forhana, ‘salmon trout,’ MHG. vorhen-visch, forhen, 
‘trout. But frahanaz, etc., would no doubt early have suffered 
a certain meaning change. There inheres in the meaning 
‘spotted’ a comparison between the spot and the rest of the 
surface; the spot stands out, and is noticed, because it is darker, 
or lighter, than the rest. From the color contrast came then the 
meaning ‘variagated,’ which at one stage is nearly always 
evidenced in the words belonging here. 

For the idea ‘striped’ there were, of course, different words; 
but in later times the words based on frahanaR and the sememe 
‘spotted,’ are often seen used for striped objects, or for objects 
that are characterized by stripes rather than spots. Here the 
color contrast brought about the semantic change from ‘striped’ 
> ‘variagated,’ where it met the change ‘variagated’ < ‘spotted.’ 
A good illustration of such a change from ‘spotted’ and ‘having 
many colors,’ to ‘striped’ and ‘having many colors,’ ‘with 
different colored stripes,’ appears in the Norwegian Telemarken 
dialect term fjersing,® ‘dark-striped pine wood.’ Here may be 
compared also the Greek répxn, Latin perca,’ ‘bass,’ which 
etymologically belongs here, and English ‘perch.’ 

§3. Frahanaz goes back to IE perek, ‘spotted,’ ‘variagated.’® 
Of this ON frahanaR exhibits the grade Null, 1, and Full, 2, 
while the corresponding OHG. forhana, shows grades Full, 1, 
and Null, 2. This condition characterizes the majority of 
occurrences in the two Germanic divisions, North and West: 
the West Gmc. cognates have grade Full, 1, while the Scand., 
occurrences show grade Null, 1; fjersing, above, with grade 
Full, 1, is not directly connected with frénn. 

Words belonging here are rare in English. For OE there is 
the word forn, in Wright’s Vocabularies, defined ‘trutta,’ but 
this with a ?, and left so in Bosworth-Toller.* There are oc- 
currences in English dialects; these will be dealt with below. 
The stem is not recorded in Gothic, where filu-faihs is the near- 


5 Lexer, Mittelhochdeutsches Handwirterbuch, Schade, Alideutsches Worter- 
buch. These words and fjersing with different vowel grade, as below. 
* H. Ross. Norsk Ordbog, 172. 
7A. Walde: Lateinisches etymologisches W érterbuch. 
® Hirt, Lc., 593. 
® Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
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est equivalent.’ There is a large body of cognates in German, 
High and Low, from OHG. down. 

No equivalents of frémn appear in Old Danish or Old 
Swedish," but, to be sure, modern literary Danish and Swedish 
have them, as also modern Riksmaal Norwegian.” Landsmaal 
literary Norwegian have words of the group,” revived in part 
from ON, in part taken up from the dialects. There are some 
occs. in East Danish dialects; there are many in Swedish dia- 
lects and from all parts of Sweden, and in Finnish Swedish, 
The stem lives on in many Norwegian dialects north and south, 
as well as in other parts of West Scandinavian: Iceland, the 
Faroes, and ‘Norn’ of the Shetlands. 

§4. There is in Scandinavian a considerable body of simple 
forms with different vowels, and some derivatives and com- 
pounds; the meaning development is of wide range and great 
interest. In ON there are fifty-two occs., all in poetic texts, 
none in prose. There is one personal name and one place-name. 

The fact that the word in question belongs today only to 
dialectal speech, and in ON is found only in the language of 
poetry is something that merits being noted. It was extensively 
employed as we see, in the picturesque language of poetry, 
especially of the skalds, in Aeiti and kennings, epithets and 
metaphorical combinations, and the poets found many terms 
in popular speech that suited these purposes. Many of the 
kennings and name variations appearing in poetry are coinages 
in the vernacular, often, no doubt, moa-terms that were sub- 
stituted for the usual terms of ordinary conversation. 

The earliest representatives of the group, speaking from the 
point of view of semantics, are found in modern dialects; the 
next in Eddic poetry. I shall turn first to some of the occur- 
rences in the dialects." 


1° Occurs once and means ‘manifold.’ 

it Séderwall: Ordbok éfoer svenska medeltids spraket; Kalkar: Ordbog til det 
aldre danske S prog. 

Swedish fran, ‘rancid’; see on this Hellquist: Svensk etymologisk ordbok. 
Also Falk-Torp: Etymologisk ordbog over det norske og det danske sprog. and 
Schgtt: Dansk-norsk ordbog, p. 251. 

4 Torp, |.c., various places. 

“4 Tn connection with taboo practices. 

% T shall employ the usual abbreviations for grammatical terms, etc. The 
word occurrence(s) will be written occ. or occs., sg., and pl. Dictionaries and 
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§5. Frena, ‘to rain.’ Aasen gives this word for the Orke- 
dalen dialect in S. Trondhjem Province; he defines ‘regne eller 
drive 1 smaa Draaber.’ For the same region there is the noun 
Fren, m., ‘Vindbyge med Smaaregn eller St¢vregn.’ Similar is 
the meaning of the derivative Frening, m., defined ‘Drev,’ used 
in Séndm¢re, somewhat to the south. This word is also defined 
‘Vandperler som prelle tilbage fra Jorden, naar det regner sterkt,’ 
and the example is given: det regnde so det stod Freningarne. 
The definition is of great interest, retaining as it does in the 
noun the sememe of the IE root"’; render: ‘it rained so that the 
drops bounded back from the ground.’ In this example frening 
means ‘a drop of rain’; cf. §1 above. The Orkedalen vb. is used 
of ‘heavy mist,’ ‘fine rain,’ ‘drizzle.’ 

There is finally with different vowel form the noun frona 
(open o), f., ‘Vindbyge af nogen Varighed,’ which is listed by 
Ross from Aurland and Sogndal in Sogn, hence considerably 
farther south. For the expected vowel -@- we have 2, i.e., vowel 
3 (4) of Gradation series IV, where the modern vb. regularly 
belongs. The vowel may in part be due to that of the seman- 
tically related Froa, ‘Vindst¢d’ (a gust of wind), which is re- 
corded for Sogn in the districts immediately to the east of 
Sogndal. 

§6. I regard the Finnish dialectal frening, ‘skumvag,’ 
‘stértsjé,’ as belonging here.'* It is used in Borgé and Parna 
parishes, eastern Nyland; the word is pronounced /frenin. 
Vendell says ‘Kanske frepninger, jfr. frada v.’ But this cannot 
be the source for here the d regularly remains today: frad, frada, 
fradsjé, etc., and a frepning, would have given fredning. Finnish 
frening, ‘stértsj6 (‘heavy sea’)’ is apparently identical with 
the Norwegian dial. frening, discussed above; the meaning 
‘skumvdg’ is a derived one by later emphasis upon a meaning 
element that was present in the word. 





other works will, after the first mention, be referred to by author’s name. 
Dialect districts, as Norwegian, Swedish, northern English, will usually be 
referred to by the abbreviations in Aasen, Ross, Rietz, Wright, etc. 

16 Norsk Ordbok. 

17 Persson, p. 875, note 2. Also for the specific meaning ‘rain’ cf. e.g., 
Cechish prSi, ‘es spriiht, regnet,’ Trautmann: Baltisch-Slavisches Worterbuch, 
p. 206. 

18 Vendell: Ordbok dfver de dstsvenska dialekterna, p. 234. 
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§7. Shetlandic ‘Norn’ fronet, ‘speckled,’ ‘having dark spots,’ 
Frona, ‘a spotted cow.” The Norn word is pronounced froanat 
the vowel oa being one of the equivalents of ON 4 in this much 
disintegrated modern Norse dialect. The source is, therefore, 
frénéttr. According to Jakobsen it is said of an animal, es- 
pecially a cow, as a fronet coo. We are told further that it 
designates a cow with a white head and black spots on the 
forehead, around the eyes. It cannot be regarded as certain that 
fronet goes back to ON frénétir, though fron- is surely frdn-. 
The suffix -et may very well be the Shetlandic adj. suffix -et, -it, 
so common in Norn and Scottish words, and the formation may 
be relatively modern (fron+et). However, on account of the 
Faroese parallel (see below) the ending -ef should be regarded 
here perhaps as <ON -6ttr(-aittr). With Frona cf. the Norwegian 
cow’s name Dropia, literally ‘Spotted One,’ Sogn, Norway, and 
in Sogn settlements in Wisconsin. 

§8. Fernet, ‘spotted,’ ‘brindled.’ Ferna, ‘name of a brindled 
cow.”!® Shetlandic Fernet, pronounced fearnat, exhibits meta- 
thesis of r, hence frenet, which goes back to ON frenéttr.?° 
The name Ferna is preserved only in a ballad fragment, which 
contains a list of cows’ names, and it is there paired with the 
name Flekka. The same two cows’ names are paired in a 
Faroese folk-tale, Faergisk Anthologi, I, 337, where the forms 
are Flekka and Frena. This makes it likely that we have in 
Norn Ferna and fernet loans from Faroese; the ballad is perhaps 
based on the tale. And as the meaning of Ferna was perfectly 
transparent, the adj. fernet, ‘spotted,’ ‘brindled,’ was formed. 
It is to be noted that in the meaning ‘brindled’ and in its -e- 
vowel it is identical with the Faroese word frenottur, ‘broget’ 
(‘brindled’), though fernet also means ‘spotted,’ as fronet. 
I shall add that fermet occurs, however, only in North Shetland 
(North Roe), and is not found in the dialects that lie nearest 
to the Faroes, as e.g., Foula. 

Jakobsen does not comment any further upon the metathesis 
but seems to regard it as a Norn development. I do not think 
it is. The metathesis is an instance of Scottish influence upon 


19 J. Jakobsen: Ordbog over det norrene Sprog pd Shetland. The Norse 
language was called ‘Norn’ in the islands, and Jakobsen uses this term. An 
English translation of Jakobsen’s dictionary is now in press (Oxford). 

20 Jakobsen, l.c. 
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the pronunciation of the word. The ON /frdnn is found as a 
loanword also in Scotland proper in the form fern- (also spelled 
fairn- in dialect writings) in cpds; see below. And the Scotch 
settlers in North Roe, recognizing the identity with their own 
fern- pronounced the new word in the same way. 

§9. Faroese frenottur, frenutur, ‘spotted,’ ‘variagated,’ 
‘brindled.’ Frena, name of a brindled cow. The derivative 
frenotiur, which appears only in Faroese and in the Norn fernet, 
has its vowel, perhaps, from the vb. frena, but the vb. is not 
used in Faroese, it seems; hence it is best to assume an ON 
frenéttur, with the derivatives formed on the basis of the stem 
frahina- (as well as on frahana-, which gave franétir). The cows’ 
names Flekka and Frena have been noted above; they literally 
mean ‘Spotted One’ and ‘Brindled One.’ The two names are 
paired in the Faroese folk tale about Seneyt og hulduneyt, 
Fer¢gisk Anthologi, I, p. 337; the names in the list are mainly 
alliterative, and closely related in meaning. 

I shall mention here also the serpent name Frenur, which 
appears in the Faroese ballad of Regin Smidur, stanza 20, as 
the name of the dragon Fafnir. To be sure, the meaning of the 
name in the ballad is more complex, Frenur does not mean to 
the balladist only ‘The Spotted One,’ or ‘Th: Many-Colored 
One,’ but this is surely the main element in the meaning to one 
who otherwise only knew frenn, frenottur, and Frena, in the 
meaning ‘spotted,’ ‘brindled,’ ‘variagated.’ However, this 
group of Faroese occs. rather belongs with other serpent terms, 
and will better be considered below. 

§10. Frained, ‘freckled,’ freaned, ‘dappled’; also fraint, blue- 
freaned. Cumberland, England. It will be in order to take these 
and other northern English occs. next. In his Glossary of the 
Cleveland Dialect Robert Ferguson gives frained and defines: 
‘freckled,’ ‘marked with small-pox.’ Fraint is defined ‘marked 
with very small spots.’ The source of the stem syllable is ON 
frénn, though the suffix -d may be English. Possibly the form 
fraint, however, is to be regarded as deriving directly from 
ON franétir. ON-OE 4 appears variously as é (usually written 
ai, or ay in dialect works), or as ¢a, i, ia, ia, or ja, in northwestern 
England (but these are now in many places evidenced only in 
certain words). The form may, therefore, also be freaned, and 
cpd. blue-frained, defined ‘ticked with a modification of the 
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same ground colour which is not white,’ as, ‘my frayned gray 
troting gelding’ ; this cited from Will of R. Maddox, 1550, English 
Dialect Dictionary, p. 483. 

§11. Fran-freckle, fran-frecked, fren-freckle, frawn-feckle, etc., 
‘freckled.’ Yorkshire, England.” These words are today merely 
pleonastic compounds of the kind that are so commonly found 
in northern English dialects, generally with some iterative or 
intensive force, also often with pejorative force. But in their 
origin they are not that, since fran, frawn, etc., mean ‘spotted’; 
hence the cpds. mean ‘freckled and spotted,’ ‘spotted with 
freckles,™ ‘freckle-marked.’ Other forms of the words given 
are: fran-freckled, fren-feckle, and frown-freckle, the last for 
Nottingham, directly south of Yorkshire. The Nottingham 
word, and Yks. frawn-, are without doubt to be connected with 
the other forms, but appear to show the infiuence of standard 
pronunciation, of the kind seen in Wright’s English Dialect 
Grammar, pp. 39, 89, 96, 105, and elsewhere. North Yorkshire 
frantickle, ‘a freckle,’ shows our stem in the first part. A Scottish 
word of quite different use will be spoken of below. 

§12. Fern-freckled, ‘freckled,’ ‘sun-burned,’ fern-freckles, 
fen-freckles, ‘freckles,’ ‘sun-burn.’ The adj. is recorded in EDD, 
from W. Yorkshire, and, with the Cumberland words, belongs 
distinctly to the Norwegian colonization area, in northwestern 
England, as opposed to the Danish area with its center in 
Lincolnshire. Fern-freckles, with the English noun as the second 
element, is of the same origin; reported as used in Yorkshire, 
and Derby. Of the last there is also the variant fen-freckles, 
showing a form of dissimilation with which the Yorkshire adj. 
fran-feckle (from fran-freckle) may be compared. The etymology 
given of all these words in the EDD is erroneous; but in modern 
times the ‘fern’ may be associated with fern-freckled to some 
extent in the popular imagination. 

§13. Fern-tickled, ‘marbled with sun-spots,’ fern-tickles, 
‘freckles,’ ‘sun-burn’; also fairn-tickles, and faan-tickles. A dia- 
lectal distortion of the above with Eng. tick, ‘dot,’ ‘speck,’ 
‘mark’ (tick vb. ‘to dot,’ ‘to mark’), as second element. Used in 
Cumb. Westm. Lanc., W. York, Derby Durham, Northumb., 
and S. Scotland, and thence has come into use south in Somer- 


1 EDD. 
* Defined ‘spotted with freckles,’ once. 
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set, and across in Ireland. The Scotch form fairn-tickled repre- 
sents, of course, the same vowel-form. See §8 above on the 
North Shetland forms. 

§14. We must now turn to the dialect of Séndm¢re in north- 
western Norway again. Aasen records the cpd. Raudfraening 
and defines, ‘En rgédladen og fregnet Person,’ ‘a ruddy and 
freckled person.’ Observe the semantically similar fern-freckled 
above. Our word seems to presuppose in this region the use of 
frening in the sense ‘freckled one,’ and fren in the sense ‘brown 
spotted’; cf. above the meanings ‘spotted darker than the 
ground color,’ and ‘darkish.’ Schgtt’s frenen, locality Romsdal, 
seems to belong here. 

From Lister in southwestern Norway there is recorded a 
similar use in the district of Fljotland; one says fraan of a 
ruddy-faced fellow (Aasen uses the adj. ‘rédmusset’). The 
simplex corresponds semantically in every way, it seems, to 
Raudfrening, above; the grammatical ellipsis of the qualifying 
first term has left fraan with a somewhat different meaning. 
But it is not a narrowing in meaning that has taken place here, 
as was the case above when frening, and fren, from the meaning 
‘spotted,’ came to mean ‘having brown spots,’ or ‘having dark 
spots.’ In fraan, ‘ruddy-faced,’ the word fraan (‘freckled’), 
has assimilated, so to speak, the additional meaning of the 
omitted qualifier, raud, which must commonly have been used 
in applying the term fraan, fren, to freckled persons (i.e., 
‘freckled’ and usually also at the same time ‘ruddy of com- 
plexion’). Aasen gives the example en fraane Kar, where the 
-e represents, of course, the vocalization of the masc. nom. 
ending -r (though mr in such cases was assimilated to mn in ON, 
locally in many words the -r was restored again by analogy to 
other words). 

It is finally to be noted that the word fraan is also used in 
the sense ‘rd og fyldig,’ ‘red and round,’ ‘red and well filled out,’ 
with further meaning development; this use is not evidenced 
anywhere else, I believe, in the case of the stem frénn, frenn’ 
But possibly Swedish frdna, vb. ‘kjende Bedring, spore Tegn til 
Helbredelse,’ and the noun Frdnad, ‘Bedrings Merkelse,’ which 
J. Kragh H¢st gives in his Svensk Haandordbog, Copenhagen, 
1799, p. 29, belongs here; further frdna sig, ‘komma sig,’ ‘kvikna 
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vid efter dining,’ used in Hilsingland (Delsbo and Bjursaker) 
and recorded by Rietz. 

$15. Gulfrening, name of a serpent. Séndm¢re. The name 
means ‘the yellow-spotted one,’ ‘yellow spotling.’ According to 
S. Nielson, it was the name of a female viper. Aasen seems 
not to have known the term at first hand, had not heard it used 
in Séndm¢gre in his day, for he quotes it on the authority of 
H. Strém’s Séndmérs Beskrivelse, 1762. Strém’s description is 
unusually full and of great interest; I shall therefore quote here 
the larger part of it (in translation): 

‘It’s length is 1 ell less the width of two fingers, and its 
thickness that of the middle finger. The head is flat, and the tail 
is sharply pointed. In his mouth there are above and below 
rows of slender teeth, and in front in the upper jaw, further, 
two movable teeth, shaped like cat’s claws. On the upper part 
of the body the scales lie in several rows, 21 scales in each row 
all oblong and marked by a raised stripe. Between the eyes 
are three scales, that are larger than the rest, and under the 
chin two somewhat smaller ones, though they too are quite 
large. The scuta abdominalia are, on one of my specimens 146, 
on the other 148; and the squamae caudae on the first specimen 
34, but on the other only 30. On the upper part of the body the 
color is for the most part reddish-brown, except that on the 
head there is a dark or iron-colored spot of shape like a heart, 
and on the back there is a stripe of the same color, which extends 
clear from the head to the tail, is barbed on both sides and has, 
moreover, a row of black spots along the lower part of both sides. 
On the under part of the body the color is blue-black and glisten- 
ing, with a number of face-colored spots on the sides: The under 
part of the head is quite face-colored; and the upper jaw has 
on each side eight white scales or spots.”’ Strgém identifies the 
Gulfrening with the Aspis, and refers to the serpent sping, 
described by Linnaeus in the Transactions of the Swedish 
Academy, for 1749, 4, 2.% Elsewhere it is identified as the 
anguts fragilis. 

It is thus a very complex picture which the serpent, that gave 
rise to the often quoted name Gulfrening exhibits. But the 
description does not wholly account for the name that seems 


3 Aasen, p. 221. 
™ Sirém, l.c., pp. 192-193. 
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to mean ‘yellow spotling,’ for distinctly yellow spots are not 
mentioned. No doubt the term frening connoted something 
besides that of spots to the mind of the one who coined the term 
and applied it to the serpent in question. However, it was 
surely the yellow spots that prompted the name. 

The anguis fragilis is known by various names in Norway: 
Slo, Slija, Sléga, etc., Sleva, Ormslo, Sloeren, and Staalorm. 
In @stfold, se. Norway, it is known by the last two. Of it Wilse, 
in speaking of the fauna of Spydeberg, says: ‘men skulde man 
regne efter Farverne, bleve her fleere Arter, i ser er her et Slags 
af glindsende guul Farve, som er nok den Herr Strgm har 
beskrevet under Navn af Guld-Frening.’ It is, therefore, no 
doubt, the variety characterized by ‘glistening yellow color,’ 
that gave rise to the name Gulfrening. But the variety that 
Strgm describes has as its most pronounced features on the 
upper part of the body the stripes and the reddish-brown color, 
and on the head the iron-colored spot. These are the features 
that have prompted the name Staalorm, ‘the steel-colored 
serpent,’ used in @stfold. They may also have been an influence 
in the tendency sometimes seen to change the first part of the 
name to guld, so that the name becomes Guldfrening. 

It may be noted finally that other prominent features about 
the variety described was the conspicuous black spots on the 
sides, the glistening dark blue under-side, the eight white spots 
on the upper jaw, and the fact that the head has the color 
of the human face. The meaning-elements ‘many-colored,’ and 
‘glistening,’ are elements that seem of almost equal prominence 
in the semantic complex with those of ‘yellow-spotted’ or 
‘spotted in steel color,’ which gave rise to the two names. In 
Séndm¢gre Gulfrening (or Guldfrening) is the name, whatever 
the variety. 

§16. For the nearest parallel to Guulfrening we turn next to 
the Faroese frenarormur, which is defined ‘Orm med gule 
Flekker’ by Jakobsen.* In the Norwegian ballad of Franar 
ormen og Yslands galten the serpent is called franar ormen, 
without other adj. in stanzas 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. In the 
Faroese Ragnars tattur, Faroese version of the same ballad, it 
is tann frenarorm, st. 24, tu frenarorm, 32, tann frena orm in 


% L.c. 
% Sjurdar kv@di, ed. V. U. Hammerschaimb, 1851. 
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15, 44, and 45, while in the beginning of the ballad, st. 8, and 
st. 9, it is hin frena orm. The corresponding Danish ballad, 
Ormekampen, is in the 1st stanza: 
Ieg war mig saa lidenn enn barnn, 
ieg giennd thett fe unnder lyde: 
ieg fannd paa then spraglitt orm, 
y gresset saa mon hannd skride. 
Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 1, 347. For the last two lines the 
Norwegian ballad has: 
Eg var meg saa liten ein gut, 
eg gette fe under lide, 
sa kom fride franar ormen, 
han mone i grasi skride. 
Again in the Faroese Reginsmidur, st. 125, Fafnir is called tann 
frenarorm. The Norwegian ballad has the variants fanar orm 
and éfranar orm, which seems to show that to these balladists 
the meaning of franar was not clear. 

It is to be noted that in the Norwegian ballad the serpent 
is named fride franar ormen at first, i.e., st. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, where 
fride, ‘beautiful,’ no doubt is in reference to the serpent’s 
gleaming colors. Thus this element is here specially expressed; 
elsewhere with frenn or freni alone, the other elements are 
perhaps equally prominent in the complex. In Norwegian the 
forms fraanarorm and frjaanarorm are also found.” A sense 
for the remarkable coloring and the beauty of the serpent is 
well evidenced in the line fride franar ormen, as in other passages. 
So in OE even the monster-serpent Grendel is described wretlic 
wyrm in Beowulf, 892. 

In all these cases the use of the name is a continuation of the 
use of the term frdnn, or inn fréni ormr, applied to Fafnir in the 
ON Fédfnismél. By the side of the term frenarorm in the Nor- 
wegian ballad and the Faroese ballads, there was the popular 
name of the serpent, as frening, frenur (‘the spotted, many- 
colored one’). Similarly in ON there was, beside the poetical 
application of the term in the old and with new meaning 
elements, also the ordinary ‘heiti’ frening, for serpent, no doubt 
also purely a popular noa-name for the serpent in the meaning 
‘the spotted, many-colored one.’ 


7 Maal og Minne, 1924, p. 170, and Hegstad-Torp: Gamalnorsk ordbok 
p. 99, defining ‘orm med gule fiekker.’ 
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§17. ON frénn and frening, words for serpent, in the orma 
heiti, Snorra Edda.** The list of exactly fifty names and epithets 
of the serpent is of exceeding interest. There are several that 
are clearly popular terms based on some characteristic of the 
serpent, made names which were used in place of the tabooed 
real names. There are grafvitnir, holtskridi, grdbakr, grafpvengr, 
heidbui, steinbui, sneldingr, snillingr, reimir, seimir, etc. Some 
are old names or mythological terms, Nidheggr, Midgardsormr, 
or of foreign origin, skorpion (Gr.). But the major part of the 
words, and this includes some of the above, are descriptive 
epithets, in which some prominent thing in the appearance of 
the serpent has suggeste ] and given rise to the name. This is, 
indeed, indicated in the first two verses: 


Skalk eitrfaéa 
orma telja. 


‘I shall tell (the names of) the poisoned-stained serpents,’ i.e., 
‘the serpents, colored with poison-marks.”® Such descriptive 
names are fdnn, ndinn, brdinn, méinn, holdvarinn, holdvari, 
feginn, etc., besides our freningr. Some of them are identical 
with, or are ablaut forms of names of other animals or objects 
with more or less similar features in their appearance. Here 
belongs also the use in the kenning freninga jerd, as a kenning 
for gold in a verse of the Ragnarssonar dttr, and that of frdns 
stigr, ‘gold,’ in the Gydingsvisur, 3 (LexP., 150). In other cases 
it is possible that the meaning of the stem frénn in the skalds 
has faded to such an extent as to retain simply the force of an 
appellative for ‘serpent.’ So evidently in the kennings for 
‘sword’: «rfreningr, in a visa of Grimr Droplaugarson (date 
1005), and séknar frénn,in the Placitus drépa,45.*° This is rather 


*8 Egilsson’s ed., 1848, p. 226, Magnussen’s ed., 1848, II, p. 458. Haldor- 
sen’s Lexicon isl-lat-danicum has freningi also. 

*® Where, therefore, the spots and the sheeny colorings of the serpent are 
definitely connected with his nature as a poisonous serpent. 

% The use of a word for serpent in metaphorical designations for the sword, 
as in soknar fran, ‘the serpent of attack,’ can readily be understood. They are 
the expression of real or imagined similarities between the two as ‘long,’ ‘slender,’ 
‘shining,’ and ‘flexible, bending,’ etc. In the ballads this is carried farther still, 
when the sword is the subject of a verb that is commonly used of the serpent, 
and so the behaviour of the serpent is imagined also as that of the sword. In 
the Norwegian ballad Alf liten it is said of the sword Birting in verse 1, st. 32; 
Og birting skreid otor skeide, which in 1, 33, is varied: Og Birting skreid otor slire. 
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likely to be the case in such a cpd. as frdnbéls Freyr for ‘man’; 
and, perhaps, in other late skaldic uses (the Plécidis draépa 
belongs to the XIIth c.); for the adj. frémn would seem to have 
gone somewhat out of use in Iceland after a while, and appears 
to have survived only in the cpd. fréneygdur in modern Ice- 
landic. When in the Merlinus spd, I1, 17, the serpent is called 
frdénn enn raudi it would be possible to take frénn as ‘serpent,’ 
hence ‘the red serpent,’ but this does not seem very satisfactory. 
The meaning is without doubt ‘the red-spotted serpent’ (raud- 
frening). 

§18. Since ON frénn could become a common noun in the 
meaning ‘serpent’ the adj. must have been used chiefly in 
reference to the serpent; and an examination of the ON material 
shows this to be the case. Of the fifty-two occs. of the stem 
(simplex, cpds., derivative), twenty-two have reference to the 
serpent, twelve to the sword, five to the human eye, eleven 
miscellaneous, one is a personal name, and one the name of a 
waterfall. 

For our purpose it will be convenient to take the Eddic occs. 
first. They are twelve in number, eight relate to the serpent, 
two to a sword; the other two are the names mentioned above.” 
All but one are of the simple adj. frdnn; the exception is fréneygr, 
Fdfnismél, 5. In skaldic poetry, the simplex frénn appears 
seventeen times, cpds., etc. twenty-one times. In all the Eddic 
occs. the meaning remains a purely physical one. The develop- 
ment to abstract application is seen in some instances in the 
skalds. Further, the physical meaning of the Eddic occs. 
retains, in all but two cases apparently, the meaning ‘spotted,’ 
‘many-colored’; but in a few cases in an application where new 
meaning-elements would readily attach themselves, or are 
already present. In the skaldic uses this older signification has 
largeiy given way, either to a semantic complex in which it is 


% Six of these are with ormr. 

Eddic references will give stanza numbering of R. C. Boer’s edition; Die 
Edda, 1922; for three lays cited the Bugge numbering varies, where for Vsp. it 
is 66, for Vol. 18 and for Hym. 23. 

® The personal name is Frémmarr, which occurs in the prose of the Helga- 
kvida Hj; further the name Frénangrs fors in the prose at the end of Lokasenna. 
Cf. also the clan name Fjersungar in Helgakvida Hu., U1, 23, and the noun 
fjorsungr, a heiti for ‘hawk’ in SnE, and also for a fish. On the last see MoM, 
1912, p. 54, article by O. Nordgaard. 
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still a more or less important element, or else there has been a 
rather definite meaning transfer. 

§19. Some Eddic occurrences. In V gluspé, 65, verses 1—4 are: 

p4 kgmr inn dimmi, 
dreki fijagandi, 
nadr frann, nedan 
fré Nidafjollum. 
Here, as so often in Eddic poetry, it is difficult to find adequate 
English equivalents for descriptive terms, for the elements 
in the meaning-complex correspond so imperfectly. Dreki is a 
winged serpent and the adj. is here taken with reference to the 
dragon’s wings. But the qualifying dimmi means ‘dark.’ Frdann, 
however, is taken with reference to the body of the dragon 
(i.e., the serpent), and means here ‘many-colored’ and ‘shining.’ 
We might render: 
Then comes the dark-winged 
dragon flying, 
adder, spotted, shining, 
from Ni®afjgll. 

Frénn is a favorite word with the author of the Fdfnismdl 
occurring no less than four times. He uses it in the sense 
‘shining.’ Stanza 19 is of special interest: 

Inn frani ormr, 

pu g¢grdir frees mikla 
ok galtzt hardan hug; 
heipt at meiri 


veror holda sgnum, 
at pann hjalm hafi. 


The picture is that of Fafnir lashing about in rage. I should 


render: 
Oh sheeny serpent, 
you sputtered much 
and made quite brave; 
anger waxes the more 
in the sons of men, 
if they but get a helmet. 


In Féfnism4l 26, in and of itself, there need be assumed no, 
emphasis on the element ‘shining’; what we have is possibly 
simply inn fréni ormr, ‘the spotted serpent.’ However, the 
meaning ‘shining,’ in which the word is used elsewhere in the 
lay, is also that intended here, perhaps. The other two occs. 
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are in stanza 1, where frénn qualifies the word mekir, ‘mace,’ 
and in st. 5 in the characterization inn frdneygi sveinn, with 
which Fafnir addresses Sigurd. In the last of these frdnn has 
passed over entirely to the meaning ‘shining’ (‘boy of the 
flashing eyes’); similarly in the former in reference to the mace 
which had ‘flashed’ but a minute before as Sigurd swung it 
and reddened it upon Fafnir. Here belongs also the first 
Gudriunarkvida’s frénar sjénir, ‘sparkling eyes,’ in reference to 
Sigurd’s eyes, stanza 1. Like that in Fdjn. 19, is the use in 
Gripisspé 11 (orm inn frdna, acc.); and that in Gudrdnarhvet 
17: er (peir) Gunnari frénir ormar til fjers skridu, ‘when the 
(poisonous) glistening serpents, gliding upon him, pierced his 
life.’* 

In the Skirnismd4l, 27, the meaning is ‘sheeny,’ apparently.* 

In the Velundarkvida 17 frénn mekir also has reference to 
the appearance of the mace, and not its sharpness as sometimes 
rendered. The stanza reads: 


Skinn Nfsadi 

sver6 4 linda, 

pat er ek hvesta, 

sem ek hagast kunna, 
ok ek herak, 

sem mer heegst pétti; 
s4 er mer frann mekir, 
# fjarri borinn. 


That which stands out most prominently in this picture is the 
shining sword at Nidad’s belt. The stanza begins with that 


* Of the semantic connection of ‘vari-colored,’ ‘quick movement,’ and 
‘shining,’ the ballad line har bré ein fagur litur, ‘there flashed a shining color,’ 
gives a good example; brd, of bregda, ‘to swing.’ The line is well rendered by 
Hammerschaimb ‘der skinnede en fager farve; der kastede en fager farve sit 
skjer,’ Fer. Ant., 195, 5. I shall here also note the use of /et brjd, ‘made gleam,’ 
for ‘swung,’ in the ballad Stolt Margit og Iven Eringson, st. 13, 1: Stolt Margit 
hon let sit sverd brja. The singer maintained that the last word should be brja; 
but Landstad felt it should be bra, and he so edited it; ed., L.c., p. 249. 

And on the other hand, a word where the outstanding element in the 
meaning complex is ‘shine,’ ‘gleam,’ may come to mean ‘quick movement.’ 
A most interesting instance of this is discussed by J. Bréndum-Nielsen in an 
article on Icel. glima, Festschrift: Eugen Mogk, 1924, pp. 460-62. 

“ Skirnir threatens Gerd with a curse, that food shall become more 
loathesome to her than was ever enn frdéni ormr among men; and further that 
she shall be doomed to drink foul water 
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and it ends with that. In verse 3 Volund says that he sharpened 
it as best he could, and hardened it as best he knew;—then he 
adds: ‘but the gleaming mace is ever borne far from me.’ There 
is one more occ. of frénn, namely in Fdéfn. 32, where it qualifies 
fjorsega, again in the meaning ‘shining’; the heart is named 
fiorsega frdnan, acc., ‘the shining (quivering) life-muscle.’ 

That exhausts the occs. in the Elder Edda. Frdnn is used 
of the spotted, many-colored, serpent, whose mingled dark 
and lighter colorings glisten as he lashes his body about in 
anger or glides swiftly to an attack; it is said of the mace that 
gleams when it is brandished; and finally it is said of Sigurd’s 
proverbial ‘sparkling,’ ‘flashing’ eyes. 

§20. But it deserves to be noticed that in the Eddic lays 
when frdénn is used of the sword it is the word ‘mace’ that is 
named.* In the case of the use of frdnn in reference to the eyes, 
the meaning element ‘spotted’ has dropped out and only that 
of ‘shining’ (and the play of colors in the sparkling, flashing eye), 
remains. It is possible that also in reference to the mace the 
word frdnn carries mainly only the meaning ‘shining,’ the 
reflection of the blade as it is being swung. But it is also possible 
that the adj. frédmn has attached itself to mekir in a more or 
less standing expression because of something in the appearance 
of the mekir. Of-course the application of the adj. to nouns for 
sword was natural and easy after the word frénn had passed 
from the semantic stages ‘spotted’, ‘spotted and many-colored,’ 
‘many-colored (and ‘shining’), to ‘shining.’ But the coming 
into use of the combination frénn mekir, with nowhere in ON 
poetry a corresponding frénn hjerr, fraént sverd, or frdant 
spjét, and only in a late Icelandic poem fren lind (with mainly a 
different meaning) is, perhaps, significant. 

It is likely that the mekir was, par excellence, the orna- 
mented sword, that its blade was adorned with figures painted 
in various colors. And hence the use of the word /frann, ‘of 
many colors,’ ‘shining with bright colors.’ It is to be noted that 
by the side of frdnn as an epithet for the serpent there is also 
the epithet fénn so used; both mean ‘the one of many colors.’ 
And just so we also have the combinations frénn mekir and 


% There is no case, on the other hand, either of bjartr mekir, or some 
semantically similar adj., except that Gunnlaugr ormstunga once wrote the 
line: loks, ljésum mekum. 
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far mekir (meki, méifénn, ‘mace, painted with magic signs,’ 
Skirn, 23, 25.),% Frénn and fdnn are elsewhere quite simi- 
larly applied, as frénn fjersegi, ‘life-muscle,’ Fafnir’s ‘glistening’ 
heart, so in the Rigsbula, 31, fdin fleski (‘hams shining with 
their fat’). 

One of the three Eddic occs. of the combination meki, 
mélfén, is that in the Sigurdarkvida sk. 4: seggr inn sudreni 
lagdi sverd nekkvit, maki mdlfin, a medal peira,—.... laid 
the bare sword, a figured mace, betwixt them.’ Frénn mekir 
and meki mdifén both mean ‘the figured mace,’ ‘the many- 
colored mace.’ And the semantic change has been exactly the 
same as in the case of frdnmn ormr, where the change to ‘shining’ 
is due chiefly to the appearance of the contrasting colors when 
the serpent is in motion. So in the case of the color-decorated 
mace, frdnn mekir; when swung it becomes the ‘shining mace.’ 
See also §19 and Note 33. 

§21. There is, perhaps, also another idea association between 
the spotted serpent and the figured mace. In the Brot of 
Sigurdarkvida, 19, the sword is thus described (here the heiti: 
benvoend, ‘wound-wand,’ is used): 


Benvond of lét 
brugdinn gulli 
margdyrr konungr 
4 medal okkar; 
eldi véru eggjar 
Gtan gorvar 

en eitrdropum 
innan f4dar. 


‘The glorious king laid between us a sword adorned with gold; 
with fire were the edges wrought without, with venom-drops 
colored within.’ With the last cf. etirherdar eggjar, ‘edges 
hardened with poison,’ verse in Ketils saga hengs, 37. But in 
the Hymiskvida, 24, it is the serpent that is designated etirfar: 


Dré djarfliga 
daédrakkr pérr 
orm eitrfan 
upp at bor@i. 


* Cf. OE nederfah, ‘colored like the adder,’ ME fage neddren, ‘(the many-) 
colored adders’; and OE fdgum méce, ‘with ornamented mace,’ Judith, 104. 
On the mace see Hj. Falk: Alinordische Waffenkunde, Oslo, 1915, p. 15. 
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‘Drew then boldly the doughty Thor the poison-marked serpent 
up to the edge.’ The spots of the serpent are themselves thought 
of as spots of poison, like the venom markings of the mace. 

§22. Skaldic occs. of frénmn and compounds. In the major 
number of skaldic occs. the meaning-complex is one in which 
the element ‘gleaming,’ ‘sparkling,’ ‘shining,’ is dominant. So 
in Ulfr Uggason’s Husdrépa, 6, af frenum nadri, and in the cpd. 
fraénleitr in porbjgrn hornklofi’s Haraldskvedi, 2, where enu 
frdnleitu, dat., ‘the one of the flashing eyes,’ is used of a Valkyrie. 
Further occs. are Vanar frénsktd, ‘the shimmering ski of the 
Vangod,’*’ Plécttusdrépa, 9, and jardar frénbaugr, kenning for 
serpent, in stanza 50, and the kenning /rdnhvitingr ritar, 
‘sword,’** in a verse in the Gretfis saga. Similarly also in Gisli 
Illugason’s Erfikvedi, 19, frénn huginn, ‘shining raven,’ in 
reference to the raven’s shining wings, not his eyes. In pjédolf 
Arnérson’s lJausavisa, 18, fax fréns orms (‘ship’s dragon’), that 
is also the case (the vb. used is giéar), and in Arnérr jarlaskald’s 
frén merki, ‘shining banner,’ Magnisdrdépa, 18. 

§23. The kennings frémpvengr and frénglunn. In these two 
kennings for the serpent the basic term names something that 
bears, in some respect, a resemblance to the serpent; in both 
it is, however, the qualifying first term that defines the applica- 
tion to the serpent. Egil Skallagrimsson employs the first in a 
verse of the ES saga: lyngva franpvengr, ‘the spotted shining 
strap of the heather.’** The semantic background is, of course, 
the long slender body of the serpent, and the darkish colors, 
viewed from the back. Cf. the serpent name grébékr, Grimnismdl 
34 (and as a serpent heiti in SnE£); further Lainge-Suik, ‘long- 
switch’ in Jenssgn’s Norske Dictionarium,*° and such a name as 
Reimir, ‘strap,’ ‘the strap-like one,' Other parallels are: 
fjalla pinull (‘rope’), mold-pinorr, ‘earth-girdle,’” seil grundar, 
‘ground-cord,’® sefpvengr, ‘thong of the reeds,’ Ajarlbvengr, 
‘earth-strap,’ eitrbvengr, ‘poisonous strap,’ and others given 


7 LexP. 104. 

i.e. ‘Frey’s ship.’ With frénhvitingr ritar, ‘sword,’ cf. ritormr, ‘sword.’ 
# Ed. F. J6nsson, 1924, p. 97. 

Ed. Hannaas, Christiania, 1915, p. 48. 

“ Others of similar import, MoM, 1924, p. 170. 

@ The Midgard Serpent, V gluspd, 59. 

® [slendingadrépa, 2, ed. Mobius, Kiel, 1874, p. 5. 
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with bvengr and prdédr in Meissner: Die Kenningar der Skalden, 
p. 115.“ 

Some of these and others given in Meissner are in themselves 
sufficient as names for the serpent, by reason of the first element, 
as eitrbvengr, and our frdénpvengr; these call to mind at once the 
poisonous and the many-colored serpent, without the other 
element of the kenning (¢ldu eitrbvengr, lyngva frénpvengr). 
Others, however, are by no means transparent without this 
other term. And some of the bolder kennings, of especially 
later skalds, are not at once clear, as having reference to the 
serpent, even with all the parts of the name before us; e.g., 
rastar reyrpvengr, in a lausavisa by the XIIth century poet 
Hallar-Steinn.“ While pvengr is used for ‘ring’ in its earliest 
recorded occ., Brag’s Ragnarsdrdépa, 17, all later poetic occs. 
in ON are in kennings for the serpent; and there are many such 
uses among the skalds. And so at last it alone, or a synonym, 
could be used and understood as designating the serpent. Cf. 
also the heiti seimir, SnE,“ and the kenning jardar prddr, 
Meissner, p. 115. 

The term frénglunn is employed once, namely in pérmdéér 
kolbrinarskald, NJSkj, II, 262. It is one of a large number of 
expressions for serpent in which the basic word names some fish; 
see Meissner, 112-116. It means ‘the spotted mackerel,’ and 
requires a further defining element as a kenning for ‘serpent,’ 
since the adjectival first part characterizes the mackerel about 
as well as it does the serpent. The passage in which it is used is 
difficult, and left with a conjecture by Jénsson, Lexicon, p. 150, 
and recorded with a ? by Meissner, l.c., p. 112. It appears as 
part of the, syntactically clear enough, lines 3-4 of a /ausavisa, 
which Jénsson transposes into prose order as follows: pu lést 
mér enn vadnir merkr frénoluns merar (the last word changed 
by Jénsson from meri), and translates ‘du gav mig fremdeles 
hab om guld.’ Merr, ‘land,’ is regular enough, of course, in 
kennings for gold. But merkr fraénglunn is troublesome and 
seems to require assuming the genitive merkr used here instead 
of the regular markar, of merk, ‘forest’ (as in such other ex- 
pressions for serpent as markar myrkdreki, and markar myrk- 

“ And LexP., p. 651, under poengr. 


% See also Lex P. 
“ See, too, §17 above. 
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aurridi (‘dark trout’). This seems justified in view of the cpd. 
merkrhraun, Landnama, 118, 8.* 

Also the word glu#n appears a number of times in kennings 
for the serpent, as fjclla glunn (in a lausavisa, date, 985) ,** glunn 
jardar, Hdleygjatal, 12, the cpds. grjétglunn, in a lausavtsa 
by the Norwegian skald, Gisli Sirsson,®° and lyngelunn, in the 
Krakum4l, XII century, and finally the formation in -ir: 
grjételnir, ‘serpent.’ 

§24. Haukfrdann, ‘sparkling like the hawk’s colors,’ ‘shining 
with many colors like the hawk,’ said by Kormak the skald in 
reference to a woman’s eyes; frdnn huginn, in Gisli Illugason’s 
Erfikvedi, 19.5 In the second of these the shining black plumage 
of the raven is called frémn, which here then means ‘shining’; 
the idea of color is hardly present. Huginn. does not appear in 
cpds., but cf. Arafnblér, ‘ravenblack,’ hrafnsvartr, do. This 
XIIth c. poet, then, uses the word frénn purely in the sense 
‘shining.’ But in the cpd. haukfrénn, frénn means ‘sparkling,’ 
‘radiant,’ and the idea of the play of color is distinctly present. 
Haukfrénn was, semantically, a perfectly natural formation, 
that may often have been said, and accidentally recorded but 
once. It was prompted by the appearance of the plumage of 
the hawk with its varied coloring, modified anew at every 
moulting. Cf. Strengleikar, 75: hinn fridasti géshaukr.... 
sem hann veri fimm sinnum eda sex mitadr, hinn fegrasti fugl 
(Fritzner, under mitadr). See now also Germanica, 1925, p. 241, 
of article by Hj. Falk on ‘Die altnordischen Namen der Beiz- 
vogel.’ 

§25. Frdneygr, ‘sharp-eyed’; frénleitr, ‘sharp-eyed’; ormfrénn 
‘with piercing eyes.’ The adj. frdénn is applied to the eye first in 
the sense of ‘sparkling,’ ‘shining,’ which becomes ‘flashing,’ 
with a certain change of emphasis, then finally takes on the 
meaning ‘sharp,’ ‘penetrating’ (in the occs. usually with the 


7 See Meissner, p. 238. Fritzner gives gen. merkr as well as markar. On the 
stanza in its entirety see now also Ernst A. Kock’s Notationes Norrene (1925), 
§710. 

 NISkj, p. 111. 

* Date 985. 

5° Died, 978. 

5! Date, 1104. 
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idea of hostility). In Sigvatr pérdarson’s Knitsdrépa,” stanza 7, 
verses 3-4: frid fylkis nidr fréneygr Dana, means ‘the handsome 
and sharp-eyed son of the king of the Danes.’ In the Husdrépa 
we have the same use of the word /frénleitr in reference to the 
eyes of the Midgard Serpent, in that splendid four-verse 
stanza 5: 


En stirdpinull stardi 
stordar leggs fyr bordi 
fréns a folke reyni, 
franleitr, ok blés eitri.™ 


‘But the Midgard Serpent with piercing eyes, near the boat’s 
edge, stared at Thor and belched forth venom.’ 

The cpd. ormfrénn occurs four times in skaldic poetry, 
earliest in Egil’s Arinbjarnarkvida, 5%; the meaning is not that 
which we should expect the word to have. The cpd. might 
early have been coined for the meaning ‘many-colored like the 
serpent,’ or ‘shining like the serpent,’ but none of the skaldic 
occs. have this meaning. All four have reference to the serpent’s 
‘shining,’ or ‘piercing’ eyes. Lex. P. defines merely ‘skinnende 
som slangen (: dens ¢jne),’ and in the NJ Skj, p. 38, the word is 
translated ‘ormglinsende’ as Egil uses it, and that seems satis- 
factory for the passage in question. However, in the other cases 
the meaning is rather ‘piercing,’ ‘penetrating’; as in Sigvatr 
pérdsson’s erfidrépa (XI cent.) 13: branskir virdar pordat sea 
i ernfrén augu honum, ‘the men of Trondheim dared not look 
into his serpent-sharp eyes.’ The lines merely vary the content 
of the first half of the stanza, where King Olaf’s eyes are 
described as hvassar sjénir. There are two other occs. of the 


combination ormfren augu with similar use, listed LexP, 
p. 439.5 


® Date 1080. Perhaps frdneygr in this case also is rather ‘flashing-eyed,, 
as above, in §19. 


88 NISkj, p. 129. The other stanzas are of eight verses. 

% Date 962. 

% For the comparison with the piercing eyes of the serpent the following 
stanza (4) from the Norwegian ballad of Harald kongen og Hemingen, may be 
quoted: 

Og saa er hesten at Hemingen 
hor de han i veginne m¢ter, 
augo er som rennandes ormen 
og ellen or nasanne fr¢ser. 
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§26. LEggfrénn and frénmn with the nouns egg and lind: 
frenuskammr. The meaning is ‘sharp,’ with transfer of meaning 
from abstract to purely physical sense. That ‘sharp’ is in ON 
a derived sememe in the word frénn, and not the original ON 
meaning the above discussion will have shown, I think. Other- 
wise, however, LexP, ed. 1913-16, differing from ed. 1860; 
the former, thus agrees with a suggestion of Hellquist, in his 
study “Den nordiska nominalbildningen.’’* Eggfrdénn appears 
twice, namely, in the combination eggfrdnn hyjerr in stanza 71 
of the Hrokskvida, at p. 129 of the Hdifs saga, where Andrews 
translates ‘dem scharfen und blitzenden schwerte,’ and in a 
verse in the jérdar saga hredu, also used with hjerr. The lay by 
Hrokr is dated 1250-75 by Andrews*’; and in a poem of this 
late date eggfrdnn may no doubt have taken on the meaning 
that in early lays would have been expressed by other words, 
egghvass, eggskarpr, eggbitr,5* etc. The above quoted translation 
of the Hdilfs saga occ. takes egg, ‘edge,’ in the meaning ‘sword,’ 
as in eggleikr, ‘sword-play,’ Hdvamdl, 6, and eggtog, ‘drawing 
of swords,’ Hefudlausn, 14. But if egg be taken as simply ‘edge,’ 
as nearly always used in ON, eggfrdnn would seem to have to 
be taken in the meaning ‘sharp.’ However, eggfrénn hjorr 
(so both times) is, no doubt ‘sharp sword,’ as opposed to frénn 
mekir, ‘shining mace.’ The combination fren egg, found four 
times (dates 1046-1104), all have reference to the sharpness of 
the edge. Similarly that with Jind, NISkj, 108, date 983-984. 
The adj. frenuskammr, ‘with a sharpness that is of brief 
duration,’ contains the one occ. of a noun frena, ‘sharpness.’ 
Cf. §28. It is to be observed that where the sememe is ‘sharp’ 
the noun used is either egg or hierr; the original meaning of 
hierr is ‘edge.’ See also Collinder, NT for Fil, 1921, pp. 26-27, 
and E. Noreen: Studier i fornvdstnordisk diktning, III, p. 11. 





Line 3: ‘his eyes are as piercing as the running serpent’s’ (i.e., ‘vicious,’ or 
‘attacking serpent’). The physical sense “‘sharp’ could have come from ‘shining’ 
by way of ‘blank geschliffen’ as Blankenstein 7F, XXIII, p. 133; but the use 
in physical sense need not be derived exclusively in that way, of course. 

® Arkiv f.n. F. X, 1891, p. 3. 

* EFinleitung, p. 47, of ed. Hdlfs saga ok Hdlfsrekka, Halle, 1909. 

58 So egghvasst earn in the Sigurdarkvida skamma, 68; eggjumskarpi, ‘the 
sharpedged one,’ name for a sword, a heiti in SnZ. 
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§27. Franlyndr, frénn, ‘fearless,’ ‘brave.’ The adj. frénlyndr 
means ‘doughty of mood,’ ‘brave-minded’; cf. ON /und, ‘mind,’ 
lyndi, ‘disposition,’ Norw. /ynne, do. The cpd. occurs only once, 
Jémsvikingadré pa, 25, frénlyndr Bui.** The simplex frénn seems 
to appear in this meaning only once, namely in pjédolf Arnérs- 
son’s Sexstefja, where it is used with sveit, ‘troops.’ 

§28. Frénn, ‘ferocious.’ There is one occ., Plécitisdrépa, 22. 
The adj. is used in reference to the lion: et frdna dyr fréns. Frén 
means ‘land’; as the lion is a land-animal the addition of the 
last term in the kenning has no particular meaning, or else is 
intensive in force. It is surely the latter, and in that case is to 
be read: ‘that most ferocious of all land animals.’ In the stanza 
in question two boys are seized and carried off to the woods, 
the one by ef fréna dyr fréns, the other by a wolf (where the 
word vargr is used). The boys are rescued; in telling of how this 
was accomplished the lion is referred to in stanza 23, as 
hugsker 1é6, ‘the fierce lion (sk@dr, ‘bent on harm,’ ‘dangerous’), 
and in 53 as frekn dyr, hence a milder term here (the brothers 
are, in stanzas 52-53, recounting the happening years after- 
wards). 

§28. Modn. Norw. dial. frena, f., ‘great ardour’; ‘anger.’ 
Aasen’s definitions are ‘Hidsighed,’ and ‘Opbrusning’; the ex- 
pression is cited from Valders with the illustrative sentence: 
de rann i me ei Frene, ‘det tog til at syde i mig; jeg blev opr¢rt, 
vred.’ From Mora, Dalarne, Sweden, Rietz gives frén, ‘ondsint, 
snarsticken, heftig och littrelig,’ also listed so used in Delsbo, 
Halsingland, Sweden; Hellquist, cites frédn in this meaning from 
date 1597; no localization.*° There is the variant form frén, 
meanings as above, given for Jamtland, and this is in use south 
of there in Medelpad, and in Hilsingland, where the forms 
frin and frén meet. On the form frén see below. There is a 
third form, frdn," as above, used in Blekinge, southw. Sweden.™ 

§29. Frandish, adj., ‘obstinate’; ‘passionate,’ Given for 
North Country, and Westm., in EDD, with further ‘‘?obs.’’ 
ON frdann, which appears in the form fran and frdn in e. Lanc., 
and frand in Oxfordshire, in this case has the further adj. 


5° Wisen, Carmina norrena, I, p. 70. 

Svensk etymologisk ordbok, p. 160, fridin (om bockar), hence ‘vicious’? 
* Rietz, p. 168. 

® Rietz, p. 168. 
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ending -isk. Several other mainly central and southern Engl., 
words of similar form are possibly hybrid forms or do not belong 
here at all. Nor do I venture to include Roxburghshire Scottish 
frenn, ‘to rage,’ on account of the short e. See also the Rox- 
burghshire Word-Book by George Watson, p. 139. Possibly 
to frenn is to fraine, with contamination of frennishin (Eng. 
‘frenzy’). The east Lancashire word fran means ‘to frown,’ 
‘to complain’; Oxford, to frand, ‘to be restless,’ is quoted in 
EDD from Halliwell. 

§30. The Swedish dialect word frdn, ‘snille, férstand,’ cited 
for Varmland by Rietz, also belongs here. The meaning is 
apparently ‘initiative,’ ‘push,’ as well as ‘talent,’ and ‘good 
sense’; Rietz illustrates the use by the sentence: dé d inte fran 
i honom, ‘det er ingenting virdt med honom.’ The semantic 
development is from ‘aggressiveness,’ through ‘initiative,’ to 
‘ability.’ 

§31. The use of words meaning ‘sharp’ in reference to the 
sense of touch transferred to the domain of taste and smell is 
exemplified in many Norwegian dialect words, including fren. 
It corresponds then to English ‘sharp,’ ‘strong-tasting,’ ‘bitter,’ 
‘scur’; and also to ‘ill-smelling,’ ‘foul’; or it may be used in a 
neutral sense: ‘having a decided odor,’ and from that comes to 
mean ‘very fragrant.’ Fren, m., means ‘strong fragrance,’ 
(Ross, but without localization; presumably northern Norway). 
Correspondingly there is the vb. frena, wk., defined ‘lugte 
sterkt,’ especially said about leaves and flowers. The form 
is freen in Selbu; a form with e, fren, said of taste, ‘bitter,’ 
appears also in Swedish dialects in widely separated regions 
(Upland, Smaland, Kalmar). The form freen is further recorded 
in nw. Norway (Nordm¢re); in Fosen it is fren, ‘sharp,’ ‘rancid.’ 
For Swedish Ihre gives fran, ‘rancidus,’ no locality mentioned.™ 
For Finland Vendell has frant, frantdr, ‘besk, amper,’ but only 
in the province Egentliga Finland, with other forms and mean- 
ings elsewhere. In southeastern Sweden again the form is 
ran, osten & sé frén, Blekinge. In Oland one calls mustard 
frine, n., in Stranda, Kalmar, frdnt, thus the noun here with 
different vowel. 


* Listed for Gudbr., Osterd., and S. Trondh. (Uppdal). 
“* Glossarium Sui-Gothicum, 17, column 589. 
* L.c., 229. 
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§32. The use of frdn, ‘sharp,’ in reference to the cold air, 
seems to be evidenced only in Sweden, as dd d sd frént i lufta, 
‘the air is raw and cold,’ Smaland. For Smaland, and Kalmar 
Rietz cites the 6-form: friéna hander, ‘cold hands.’ In some 
Norwegian dialects the form with ¢y has this sense, as fréyn, 
‘sensitive to cold’: Aakern @ fréyn for Kalla. 

Frdne, ‘stridt gres.’ Of grass that has become dry, hard, 
and ‘sharp.’ For the meaning cf. Norw. skarp, ‘1 hvass, 2, haard, 
knudret’ (Aasen); further skarp, ‘tér og udsat for at briste,’ 
given by Ross for Voss and Sogn: Havren @ skarpe, ‘the oats is 
hard and breaking’; Hoie @ skarpt, ‘the hay is so dry that it 
breaks.’ 

§33. It is now to be noted that the words fran, fran, in the 
meanings ‘strong-tasting’ and ‘ill-smelling,’ came semantically 
in contact with another word-group, namely that connected 
with ON ftinn, ‘decayed,’ fui, ‘rottenness,’”* and fyja, ‘to let 
rot,’ and modn. dialectal féyna, ‘to mould,’ which is found in 
many Norwegian dialects today. The word appears in F¢yne- 
smak, ‘Smag af Muggenhed eller begyndende Raaddenhed.’ 
Cf. OE fyne, ‘mould,’ and with -k suffix: funk, ‘stench.’ To 
this u-vowel form (fa#-, fan-) there is in ablaut relation the 
dialectal® faun- in the word Fauna, f., ‘Skimmel paa Melk eller 
anden Vedske,’ and in the same region the i-umlaut form 
F¢yna, f., of the same meaning. Fauna is also used in Lister, 
_ and here also the cpd. Faunesmok (u’), ‘skimlet eller muggen 
Smak’ (Mandal); further Faunelukt. (var. -lupt) in reference 
to smell, and F¢ynelukt, in Honnes, Setersdalen. The distribu- 
tion of the morpheme faun is southwest Norwegian, and ad- 
jacent Setersdalen; possibly also occurs in Telemarken. For 
the last Ross gives féyne, ‘to mould,’ but with a ? mark. Féne, 
‘moulding residue,’ is to be cited for Valders, however, about 
which Aasen says it is often heard in the expression Fausk og 
Féne (Fausk, m., ‘rotted or worm-eaten wood’). Apparently 
the same is Fénne, ‘det Gres som har staaet Vinteren over,’ 
given by J. N. Wilse in his Norsk Ordbog, 1780; but the author’s 
orthography is often inexact, and he probably should have 


% T.e. ‘stinging with cold’(?); perhaps ‘stiff with cold.’ 

87 ‘The field is sensitive to the cold,’ Nordm. S. and N. Trondhj. 
68 Also modn. Icelandic fai, ‘rottenness.’ 

6° In Aaserall, Setersdalen. 
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written Féne.”° (Here also Fésk, ‘Ténder of raaddent Tre’). 
In Swedish dialects we seem to have the same in the noun 
Sjunske, variant fénske, ‘den hinna eller jordskorpa, som ligger 
qvar Sfver marken om viren, sedan snén smilt undan,’” 
Fénske might be otherwise explained, or may be in part of 
other origin, but fjunske is a d-ablaut of the au-gy group; and 
so probably both words belong here. The meanings are very 
similar; it is here also ‘a layer of decaying matter,’ said of the 
crust of dirt and grass lying on the ground and beginning to rot, 
after the snow has melted away in the spring. 

§34. In addition to the group in u-au(¢y) discussed, there 
is also a small group of words of the same vowel series but with 
initial fr- in place of f-. There is especially the vb. fréyna, 
‘dufte, give Lugt,’ which is a hybrid of frena and féyna. Some- 
times this simply means ‘have odor,’ elsewhere, ‘have a pleasant 
odor.’ In general the meanings are nearest to fren, etc., but 
sometimes take on that of the faun-féyn-group. Fréyna has 
the meaning ‘fragrance’ in the same general regions where the 
vb. frena is found in the sense ‘be fragrant.’ But the hybrid 
group also shows a considerable semantic range. In Aamotsdal, 
Tel., one says det fréyner godt, ‘it is fragrant,’ and correspond- 
ingly there is the noun Fréyn, m., ‘odor.’ Cf. frena, above. 
Fr¢yna, ‘dufte sterkt,’ is recorded by Ross for various parishes 
in Telemarken. 

Now if we bear in mind that féyna means ‘a mouldy or 
rotting layer,’ hence the meanings ‘ill-tasting,’ and ‘ill-smelling,’ 
as in féynesmak, and f¢ynelukt; and further that fren ‘of pro- 
nounced odor,’ comes to mean ‘very fragrant’ in one region, 
and ‘strong or ill-sme ling,’ or ‘ill-tasting’ in another, we can 
easily see why the hybrid form fréyna will exhibit all these 
related meanings, differently in different regions, perhaps, 
according as f¢yna or fren is the strongest influence in fixing 
the use of the word, where, as in southern Norway fren usually 
shows the meaning ‘fragrant.’ Where, however, as usually in 
northern Norway and in Sweden, the group fren, etc., meant 
‘ill-smelling,’ fréyna also shows prevailingly only this meaning. 
In various north Norw. districts” fréyn, adj., means ‘morken, 


7° Thus fraate, ‘fordrage,’ is later also spelled traatte. 
" Rietz, 178. 
7 Namd., Indh., Helg., and Nordm. 
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térraadnet (‘dryrotted’),’ of which there is also the -sk formation 
frénsk in Trondhjem (with monophthongation before consonant 
group). In Namd. and Helg. there is in use also the vb. fréynast, 
‘to rot.” We may here compare the Swedish frén, adj., widely 
used in the sense ‘damaged by dryrot,’ also defined ‘worm- 
eaten,’ ‘brittle,’ ‘easily broken,’ all of which meanings fran and 
fren also seem to show. The area of the Swedish frén-forms is 
more particularly northern and Baltic Swedish; in the latter 
they are used especially in Egentliga Finland, Nyland, and the 
island of Aland. See further below. 

§35. Norw. fréyn, ‘dry-rotted,’ ‘easily-broken,’ ‘brittle,’ 
‘crisp,’ frén, ‘brittle.’ In Trondhjem and Nordm¢@re fr¢yn, adj., 
is used in these various meanings, and others to be noted below; 
the form is frém in Guldalen, N. Trondhjem. The distribution 
of this use is, therefore, rather wide in northern Norway; but 
it is rarely evidenced elsewhere. In Spydeberg Parish, Vestfold, 
in the southeasternmost corner of Norway, one says frén about 
a tree that is easily split. This is of course a perfectly regular 
development, applying fr gm just as the adj. skjgr, ‘easily broken,’ 
‘brittle,’ ‘crisp,’ is so used. Cf. English, ‘crisp.’ The ¢-form 
appears also in the @stlandet dialect word frgéen, ‘partly de- 
 cayed,’ ‘tender,’ ‘crisp,’ with the ending -en instead of n, 
which we also find in the diphthongal form in fréyen,” defined 
‘skjgr,’ by Ross. The ending -em in this region is due to con- 
tamination with another word fréyen, of entirely different 
origin, and of prevailingly south and southwest Norwegian 
distribution, but appearing as far north as Vaagaa, Gud- 
brandsdalen. I shall not consider this influence any further 
here. 

§36. Swedish dial. frén, ‘dry-rotted,’ ‘easily broken,’ 
‘brittle,’ ‘crisp’; Finnish Swedish dial. frin, fren, frinog, friun, 
friyn, froin, fryén, ‘brittle,’ ‘crisp.’ The distribution of the 
peninsular Swedish terms is mainly northern, and along the 
eastern coast districts (indicated from Vasterbotten to Skane 
in Rietz). In the Delsbo dial., Hilsingland, fren and frém mean 
‘brittle,’ ‘crisp,’ etc. There is rarely if ever any semantic 


7% Cf. derivation of the meaning ‘brittle’ in §32. 
1” J. N. Wilse, l.c. 

7 Séndm., and Gudbr. 

% Vendell, l.c. 
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differentiation between the different forms, the same word has 
the meanings ‘sharp,’ ‘rancid,’ etc., and also that of ‘dry-rotted,’ 
‘easily broken,’ ‘crisp,’ as frém in Jimtland; but there is a 
conspicuous difference in distribution. The frén-form, as said, 
is northern; in the southeast the forms fran, fran, fren, and fron, 
are all found. In Finland the forms frén, friyn, and fréun, 
which connect up with north Swedish ones, prevail, and the 
meaning is everywhere ‘brittle,’ ‘crisp,’ as the northern Swedish 
frién, but in Esthonian Swedish one says fren, ‘brittle,’ and this 
is also the form in eastern Nyland” (perhaps there is in this 
case southeastern Swedish connections). Further in Hitis, 
Kimito, and Nagu parishes in Egentliga Finland we have frant, 
‘besk, amper’ (‘bitter’), which goes back to OSw. frénn (=ON 
frénn), and this seems to suggest connection, again, here with 
southeastern Sweden. I shall note further, merely that the 
form fréyn belongs to Vasa Lin., fréwn to Malax Parish in 
southern Vasa Lin, while it is mostly frén in Egentliga Finland, 
and Nyland. But in parts of these two provinces the form is 
fryén, as especially in eastern Nyland, and in Hitis, and Kimito 
parishes in Egentliga Finland. (Is the diphthongal development 
here Finnish influence, present only in Swedish-speaking Finnish 
racial communities?). 

§37. Bornholm Danish dial. frénn, frinner, ‘brittle,’ ‘crisp’; 
Skane dial. frénnet, ‘skjgr af Alde og begyndt Raaddenhed’; 
Danish (obsolete, or poetic), frénnet, ‘dry-rotted,’ ‘weak.’ These 
are used only of wood, and the form frénnet is a general- 
ization of the neuter form frént in the form frénnet. The 
Bornholm and Skane forms are listed in Esperson, Bornholmsk 
Ordbok, p. 90, who derives from older Danish fornet, which 
Moth lists, according to Molbeck.’* Molbeck adds: ‘Maaske 


77 Vendell puts frén under frin, p. 235. The form frén, pronounced frdinor, 
‘brittle,’ is given by Vendell for Aland. 

78 Dansk Ordbog, 1833, p. 325. This etymology was also offered by E. Jessen, 
who under frénnet says: ‘vel for fronnet (fyrnet), uden Omlyd fornet (se Molb.)’, 
Dansk etymologisk Ordbog, 1893. Differently Falk-Torp: ‘frénnet er vistnok 
particip af et vb. freydna, dannet af adj. freydinn. Etym. Ordbog over det norske 
og det danske Sprog, 1, 1893, p. 202, which is retained verbatim in Norwegisch- 
dinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 1910. Also Torp in Nynorsk etymologisk 
Ordbok, 1919, says: ‘da(nsk) frénnet, kanske particip til et vb. freydna,’ p. 138; 
but under fr¢éyna, 2, says ‘synes at bero paa et germ. *fraw-. Maaske til grund- 
roten fru i frusa, egtl. stenke, blaase.’ These suggestions would all then separate 
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af forn, gammel.’ So also Rietz, who regarded frém as an 
‘Omkastning i st f. forn,’ which of course it cannot be. Cf. frant, 
‘amper,’ above where the neuter form has been generalized 
(and here also in the noun frant, ‘bad boy’). That the word 
fraud, froda, ‘foam,’ has influenced the use of frénnet sometimes 
is possible, but there is no definite indication of that. On the 
other hand the use of fréunet indicates a survival in it of the 
sememe ‘spotted,’ ‘striped.’ I cite: ‘Den tgrre Forraadnelse 
viser sig derved, at der fremkommer brogede Pletter og Striber 
i Lévtreernes Ved, det mister efterhaanden al Saft og Styrke, 
kaldes frénnet.”® 

§38. The hybrid f/réyna also exhibits the meaning of fren, 
‘sharp,’ ‘penetrating,’ in reference to feeling.*® This appears in 
the Norwegian ballad of Ivar Erlingen og Riddarsonen, stanza 
54, the two first verses of which read: 

Den fjorde drykkin han af honni drakk 
den tottest i nasane fr¢yne.™ 

The strength of the drink was such as to cause a ‘pricking,’ 
‘tingling,’ sensation in the nose. The expression fréyna i nasane, 
literally, ‘to tingle in the nose,’ then comes to mean ‘make a 
wry face,’ and ‘turn up one’s nose,’ finally ‘frown,’ ‘scowl.’ 
In these meanings the expression appears to have been widely 
used. In the ballad the word drykk is the subject; but the verb 
may also be used personally. Ross cites for the form fryna 
today the illustrative sentence: Han drakk Brenneviine o inkje 
fryynte aad, Dalane, southwestern Norway; here han is the 
subject, hence with meaning change from ‘tingle’ to ‘make a 
wry face.’ Similarly in the following, Ross, p. 211: Hu fryynte 
aa grein aa ville ikkje ha det, where fryne and grine are synon- 
ymous, ‘made a wry face’ (Ryfylke dialect). 





frén and frénnet from frén, fren, and ON frénn, but such separation is not 
necessary nor permissable, as it is hoped the above discussion has shown. 
This Falk-Torp, EO, and Torp, NeO, both feel apparently; and so Hellquist 
clearly, when under frdn he says in regard to frin merely: ‘FérhAllandet till 
sv. dial. frin ivensom no, fréyna, dofta, ar oklart; méjl. avljudsformer *frewn-, 
*fraun-. Dunkelt,’ Lc., p. 161. H. adds doubtfully, however, ‘Knappast besl. 
med isl. frénn, frenn, glinsande, skarp.’ 

9 Ordbog over det danske Sprog, VI, 141. 

8° Cf. the use in 31 above. In the Norwegian ballad Herr Byrting og elve- 
kvinna, the 1st line of st. 21 is: Han drakk ein drykk, og den var skarp. 

“© Landstad, p. 167. 
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§39. In the ballad of Harald kongin og Heming unge, stanza 
5, fréyne is found in a use that may be mentioned next. The 
four verses must be given entire: 

Og ded var Harald kongin 

han uti nasane frdyne; 

liver eg dagin etter denni notti 

kempa den skalegréyne.  Landstad, p. 181. 
The expression in lines 2-4 might be rendered ‘frowned in 
anger’ (as he said), ‘if I live the day after this night I shall 
challenge the champion.’ 

This more active force is the one that we usually find in 
modern dialectal use. It is said perhaps exclusively of animals, 
and especially of the horse, as when he becomes frightened by 
something; so in Hestn fréyner i Nasane, fysst han @ voonde, 
Ross, quoted from Mo, Telemarken. In this use /r¢éyna is the 
same as dialectal frésa, ‘snort’ (word not recorded in ON, but 
cf. the noun fres, in Faéfnismdél, 19, and the modn. vb. fresa). 
It is possible, but hardly necessary to assume, that frésa has 
been an influence in this meaning of fr¢yna, that is in the change 
from ‘make a wry face,’ ‘frown in anger’ (said of a human 
being), to ‘snort’ (said of a horse). I shall leave out of account 
other meanings of fryna in Norwegian dialects, as ‘turn up one’s 
nose,’ ‘look sour,’ south Swedish dialectal fryne, do., Bornholm 
dial. fryne, do., where both formal and semantic parallels of 
other origin are, perhaps, to be reckoned with as influences, 
but which cannot be assumed to have been operative in the 
development of the meanings above considered. 

In conclusion I shall add the following table as showing the 
apparent semantic development, from the basic sememe 
‘sprinkle,’ Germ., besprengen, Norw., spreite. 

1. to rain, to drizzle, to mist, to drift, Drev. n., fine rain, 
heavy mist, rain with wind, rain shower, gust of wind, heavy 
sea, breakers. 

2. drops of rain bounding back from the ground, rain-drops, 
a drop of rain, a drop, particles, bits; bits of news; news, Faroese 
frenir. 

3. spotted, mottled, dappled, flecked, Frenur, ‘serpent’; 
freckled, marked with small-pox, broget, brindled, variagated. 

4. ticked with a color darker than the ground color, brown- 
spotted, dark-spotted, of darkish color. 
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5. red-spotted, brown-spotted, freckled, freckles. 

7. russeted, freckled and ruddy, ruddy-faced, to grow ruddy, 
to improve in health. 

8. variagated, many-colored, reflecting lighter and darker 
colors, shining with various colors, Frénn, ‘serpent,’ Sw. 
skimrande, coruscating, Norw. funkle, sparkle, glitter, glisten, 
shine, sheeny, adj., flashing, bright-hued, of fair complexion, 

9. flashing, dashing, fearless, brave, illustrious. 

10. (In reference to the eyes) sparkling, flashing, sharp, 
piercing, fierce, ferocious. 

11. easily aroused, sensitive, irritable, irascible, anger; ill 
willed, hostile, evil; stubborn, troublesome, bad, frant, ‘bad boy.’ 

12. aggressive, having initiative, daring, energy, ability. 

13. penetrating or sharp in taste, bitter, rancid, sour. 

14. penetrating or strong of smell, ill-smelling, smell- 
ing as of decayed matter, stench. 

15. smelling of rot, rotten, having spots and stripes showing 
rot (of wood), to rot, damaged by dry-rot. 

16. dry-rotted and worm-eaten, rotted and weak, easily 
falling apart, brittle, crisp. 

17. penetrating or pronounced in odor, strong odor, odor, 
odoriferous, very fragrant, to be fragrant. 

18. penetrating (of the air), biting, raw, cold; in reference 
to the effect), stinging with cold; sensitive to cold. 

19. penetrating, hard, rough, stiff; dry and breakable (of 
grain). 

20. penetrating (in reference to sensations in the nerves of 
the nose) to prick, to sting, to tingle; Norw. rynke nesen, turn 
up one’s nose; make a wry face, frown, scowl; Norw. fymse, snort. 

GrorGE T. Flom 








THOMAS MANN, EINE PHILOSOPHISCH- 
LITERARISCHE STUDIE 


Ein Exponent deutscher Dichtung in der Gegenwart ist 
unstreitig Thomas Mann. Seine Werke sind ausgezeichnet 
durch den hohen Rang und die individuelle Eigenart ihrer 
Leistung. Abseits von der Biicherflut, die alle Lander mit 
seichter Problematik iiberschwemmt, hat sich dieser massvolle 
Kiinstler eine Stellung geschaffen, in der er mit aesthetischer 
Freiheit den tiefsten Stimmungen und Sehnsiichten unserer 
Tage lebendigen Widerhall verleihen kann. Thomas Mann 
kénnte schwerlich Unterkunft finden in einer der literarischen 
Schulen, deren Sein und Wirken fiir die geistige Bewegung in 
der Geschichte deutscher Dichtung so bedeutsam gewesen sind. 
Auf Dichterkreise deutscher Gegenwart bezogen muss man 
sagen, dass weder die schattenkiihle Symbolik Stefan Georges 
noch die esoterische Lyrik eines Hugo von Hofmannsthal und 
eines Rainer Rilke ihn zu den ihrigen zihlen kénnen. Mann 
selbst nennt sich einen Schiiler von Fr. Nietzsche, gesteht aber 
damit nur eine besondere Dankbarkeit fiir das grosse Wahn- 
opfer auf dem Altare der Erkenntnis, dem fast alle deutschen 
Kiinstler unserer Zeit unausléschlich verpflichtet sind. Dariiber 
hinaus hat er viele Beziehungen zu den literarischen Kriften 
der Gegenwart in Deutschland und sogar zu den fiihrenden 
Schriftstellern des europiischen Kulturkreises. Und das ist 
auch natiirlich. Nicht erst seit dem Erscheinen von Oswald 
Spenglers ‘““Untergang des Abendlandes’” ist sich der europa- 
ische Mensch bewusst, dass unser Weltsystem einem Organismus 
zu vergleichen ist, in dem Kulturen eine vegetative Existenz 
fiihren, die entsteht, bliiht und vergeht gemiiss ihrer morphologi- 
schen Gesetzlichkeit. In der deutschen Literatur waren es 
Herders “‘Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit,’? die diesem schépferischen Gedanken Werbekraft 
verliehen haben. Die genialen Konzeptionen Spenglers stiitzen 


1 Oswald Spengler: Der Untergang des Abendlandes, . Bd.: Gestalt und 
Wirklichkeit 1923. 2. Aufl. . Bd.: Welthistorische Perspektiven 1922. 1. Aufl. 
cfr. Bd.’. 6f. 53-63, 127-147, 148 ff. Bd. II, 11-24. 

? Johann Gottfried Herder, 1744-1803. Ideen (1784-1791). 
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sich hauptsaichlich auf den organischen Vitalismus Goethes?® 
und betonen mit allem Nachdruck, dass eine rein kausale 
Auffassung nicht hinreichen kann, den geschichtlichen Prozess 
der Menschheit zu erkliren. Mit dem Aufkommen einer 
morphologischen Betrachtung als Erginzung naturkausalen 
Denkens hingt es zusammen, dass fast in jedem Bereich von 
Kunst und Wissenschaft die methodische Haltung sich verin- 
dert hat. Infolge dieser neuen Auffassung der Dinge finden wir 
den Naturalismus, der wihrend der letzten Jahrzehnte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts in Bliite war, mehr und mehr im Schwinden 
begriffen, aus der Landschaft sowohl wie auch aus der Lebens- 
stimmung Europas. An seine Stelle tritt ein organischer 
Kritizismus, der die impressionistische Anschauung mit syn- 
thetischer Verstandeskritik zu verbinden trachtet. So ist es 
gekommen, dass ein geborener Naturalist von der Art eines 
Gerhart Hauptmann nach seinen dramatischen Anfingen “Vor 
Sonnenaufgang” und den “Webern” in den Gebieten des 
Symbolismus sein Gliick versuchte mit “Hanneles Himmel- 
fahrt,” der ‘‘Versunkenen Glocke’” und “Pippa tanzt.’”’ Auf dem 
Gebiete der Novelle hat Hauptmann die gleiche Schwen- 
kung vom Naturalismus zur romantischen Kunst vollzogen in 
“Emanuel Quint,” in der “Atlantis” und im “Ketzer von 
Soana.”’ Diese Wandlung scheint niemals eine innere Not- 
wendigkeit gewesen zu sein, jedenfalls beweisen die neuesten 
Werke von Gerhart Hauptmann: ‘Der weisse Heiland,’’ “Die 
Insel der grossen Mutter” und “Indopohdi” die Wahrheit 
unserer Behauptung, dass er ein geborener Naturalist ist. 

Fast jeder Dichter und Schriftsteller unserer Generation 
begann mit Problemen, wie die europiischen Biihnen sie 
darstellten in Ibsens “Gespenstern,” Strindbergs “Fraulein 
Julie” und Tolstois ‘‘Macht der Finsternis.’”’ In der Form des 
Romans fanden die gleichen Probleme ihren Weg in weiteste 
Kreise. Besondere Hervorhebung verdienen hier Flaubert’s 
““Madame Bovary,” Zola’s ‘‘Rougon-Macquart,” Dostojewskis 


* cfr. Spengler Bd. I. 34ff. Dazu: Ed. Meyer, Spenglers Untergang des 
Abendlandes. Berlin 1925. 

‘ Die “Versunkene Glocke”’ ist wohl das beste Werk Hauptmanns. Cfr. 
A. Rode, Hauptmann und Nietzsche, Beitrag zum Verstindnis der Versunkenen- 
Glocke (Hamburg 1897). J. Liitgert, Einfluss des Zarathustra auf Hauptmanns 
Versunkene Glocke: ZfdU 20, 22. 
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**Raskolnikow” und “Briider Karamasow,” Tolstois “Krieg 
und Frieden.” 

Wie Thomas Mann in den “Betrachtungen eines Un- 
politischen’® schreibt, ist er im “geistig Wesentlichen” ein 
rechtes Kind des 19. Jahrhunderts, in das auch sein erstes 
Menschenalter fallt. Die Verbindung mit den literarischen 
Michten dieser Zeit ist ganz natiirlich und nicht etwa durch 
Michael Georg Konrad oder Arno Holz anerzogen. Das 
unbestimmt exotische Blut der Mutter trieb ihn zu den Ita- 
lienern und Franzosen, in die “‘laue, siisse, duftgeschwingerte 
Luft eines bestandigen Friihlings, in der es treibt und braut 
und keimt in heimlicher Zeugungswonne.” Das nordische 
Temperament des Vaters aber: ‘“‘betrachtsam, griindlich, 
korrekt aus Puritanismus und zur Wehmut geneigt” erzwingt 
Abkehr von dieser “impulsiven Liederlichkeit’”’ und erregt 
eine bestaéndige Sehnsucht nach dem biirgerlichen Kiinstlertum 
eines Keller, Meyer, Mérike und Storm, nach dem “Danemark 
Bangs und Jacobsens, nach dem Norwegen Kiellands und 
Lies.”"* Am meisten entziickt ihn die Meisterlichkeit der 
deutsch-biirgerlichen Erzihlungskunt des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Es freut ihn, dass diese Manner des Wortes einen biirgerlichen 
Beruf mit strenger Kiinstlerarbeit verbunden haben, wenngleich 
sein skeptisches Gemiit an eine solche Verbindung von Kunst 
und Leben heute nicht mehr glauben mag. “‘Biirgerlicher Beruf 
als Form des Lebens’” bedeutet ihm nach dem ungarischen 
Essayisten Georg von Lukdcz: “das Primat der Ethik im 
Leben: die Herrschaft der Ordnung iiber die Stimmung, des 
Dauernden iiber das Momentane, der ruhigen Arbeit iiber die 
Genialitat, die von Sensationen gespeist wird.’’’? Damit stellt 
sich Thomas Mann in schroffen Gegensatz zu dem Ménchsaes- 
thetizismus Flaubert’s, dessen nihilistische Maske auch er in 
manchen Teilen seines Jugendwerkes trigt und bekennt sich 
rundweg zum deutsch-biirgerlichen |’art pour l’art. ‘Mein 
Werk—sit venia verbo—ist nicht Produkt, Sinn und Zweck 
einer asketisch orgiastischen Verneinung des Lebens, sondern 
eine ethische Ausserungsform meines Lebens selbst: dafiir 


5 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. Fischer, Berlin 1918. Einleitung 
XXIII. 

* Betrachtungen, 54, lazu: Tonio Kriger. 

7 Betrachtungen, 69 ff. 
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spricht schon mein autobiographischer Hang, der ethischen 
Ursprungs ist, aber freilich den lebhaftesten aesthetischen 
Willen zur Sachlichkeit, zur Distanzierung und Objektivierung 
nicht ausschliesst, einen Willen also, der wieder nur Wille zur 
Handwerkstreue ist.”* Neben diese ethisch-biirgerliche Kunst 
tritt konzentrisch die philosophisch-spekulative Gedankenwelt 
der Romantik mit ihrem grossen Meister Fichte, dem wiir- 
digsten Vertreter des Primates der Ethik im Leben. 

Thomas Mann betrachtet sein Jahrhundert mit dem 
Spiherauge Nietzsches.* Von einem “Geist im Dienste der 
Wiinschbarkeit,”’ den das 18. Jahrhundert mit seinen ““Reformen 
sozialer und politischer Natur” besessen habe, ererebt das 
“redliche aber diistere”’ 19. Jahrhundert wenig oder nichts. 
Dafiir sei es “vor der Wirklichkeit jeder Art unterwiirfiger und 
wahrer.’’ Von der “Domination der Ideale” habe es sich frei 
gemacht, um einer fatalistischen “Unterwerfung unter das 
Tatsichliche”’ zu leben. Nur Goethe, so meinte Nietzsche, habe 
dem “Willen zur Vergéttlichung des Alls und des Lebens” 
gehuldigt, ‘“‘um in seinem Anschauen und Ergriinden Ruhe und 
Gliick zu finden.” Goethes Religiositét sei von einem fast 
freudigen und vertrauenden Fatalismus, “der nicht revoltiert, 
der nicht ermattet, der aus sich eine Totalitait zu bilden sucht 
im Glauben, dass erst in der Totalitit alles sich erlést, als gut 
und gerechtfertigt erscheint.’”” Dieser organische Vitalismus 
Goethes hat den eigentlichen Charakter der modernen Dichtung 
erst erméglicht und begriindet. Schopenhauers Philosophie 
ist nach Mann ohne jeden Willen im Dienste der Wiinschbarkeit, 
durchaus unsozial und unpolitisch. Sein Mitleid war nur ein 
Erlésungsmittel, kein Besserungsmittel in geistespolitischem 
Sinn und wenn er vom aesthetischen Zustande redet, so meint 
er das verrauschende Gliick der reinen Anschauung, die nur 
fliichtig befreit von den Begierden des Willens. Flaubert’s 
Aesthetizismus fiige zum pessimistischen Lebensgefiihl das 
nihil als Fazit und héhne noch: “Hein, le progrés, quelle 
blague!’’!° 

Das ist der historische Hintergrund, auf dem Thomas Mann 
1901 eine Familiengeschichte abrollen liess, “ganz ohne jenen 
* Betrachtungen, 71. 4 
* Betrachtungen, XXIII- , 

1 Betrachtungen, XXV. 
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Geist im Dienste der Wiinschbarkeit, ganz ohne sozialen Willen, 
pessimistisch, humoristisch und fatalistisch, wahrhaftig in 
seiner melancholischen Unterwiirfigkeit alsStudie des Verfalls.’’™ 
Der Roman “Die Buddenbrooks” eréffnet uns alle Einsichten 
und Fernsichten in das kiinstlerische Schaffen seines Verfassers. 
Das Werk handelt in philosophischer Hinsicht von der antitheti- 
schen und pessimistischen Selbstverneinung, die das Erbe des 
19. Jahrhunderts darstellt. Die Geschichte ist ein Epos des 
deutschen Mittelstandes, der nach einem grossen Aufstieg in 
der Bahn zielsicherer Traditionen biologischem Verfall entge- 
gengeht,” wiahrend sein Geist in der Kunst eine Hochbliite 
erlebt. Die Meisterschaft, mit der Thomas Mann in sympa- 
thischer Strukturverwandtschaft Farben und Téne zu dirigieren 
versteht, um die innersten Lebensvorgiinge natiirlicher und 
geistiger Art in diesem Familienorganismus auf einen Ge- 
samteindruck zu konzentrieren, ist héchst erstaunlich. In 
der Form einer stidtischen Chronik, die sich oft zum naturalisti- 
schen Roman” umgestaltet, schildert er die Geschichte einer 
Liibecker Kaufmannsfamilie. Vorbilder einzelner Charakterpor- 
traits finden sich in der Familiengeschichte Manns. Johann 
Buddenbrook und seine Frau Antoinette sind ganz im Geiste 
des 18. Jahrhunderts gezeichnet. Der Senior der Familie und 
Begriinder der Getreidefirma stammt aus Niirnberg und 
wanderte zuniichst nach Mecklenburg und dann nach Liibeck, 
wo er durch Getreidelieferungen an die Napoleonischen Armeen 
seinen Wohlstand begriindete. Er ist ein aufrechter und 
niichterner Charakter, dem es an der moralischen Chemie und 
an dem skeptischen Deismus der Aufklarung nicht mangelt. 
Sein Sohn Johann wird durch eine pietistisch veranlagte Gattin 
in den Bann des dogmatischen Protestantismus gezogen. Seine 
Frémmigkeit hindert ihn nicht, puritanisches Geschiafts- 
gebahren zu zeigen und die Verwaltung seiner Firma als 
gottgewollten Lebenszweck zu betrachten. Konsul Budden- 
brook ist auch politisch ein konservativer Biirger. Als 1848 
die Revolution auch in Liibeck radikalen Einfluss gewinnen 


1 Betrachtungen, XXVI. 
2 Georg von Luk4cz: “Die Seele und die Formen” nennt Buddenbrooks 
eine Monumentalisierung jener Verfallsstimmung, welche Storms biirgerliche 
Welt umgibt; nach Mann: Betrachtungen 73. 
1% Cfr. Betrachtungen, 83. 
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wollte, rettete er das Patriziat vor drohendem Umsturz. Seine 
Tochter Antonie wird gezwungen, eine ungliickliche Ehe aufzu- 
geben. Ihr Scheidungsprozess ist ein 6ffentlicher Skandal und 
das erste Anzeichen drohenden Verfalls gleich nach der héchsten 
privaten und 6ffentlichen Machtentfaltung. Der Verfall des 
Familienorganismus nimmt bedenkliche Formen an, als Thomas 
Buddenbrook die Erbschaft antritt. Geistig ist dieser Mann auf 
voller Héhe. Die wirtschaftliche Macht seines Hauses erfaihrt 
einen starken Zuwachs durch die Heirat mit einem siidameri- 
kanischen Mischblut. Das ist der zweite Bruch geheiligter 
Familientradition. Politisch bleibt Thomas in Fihrerstellung 
und gewinnt grossen Einfluss auf die Gestaltung der Geschicke 
der Stadtrepublik. Der dusseren Wiirde entspricht nicht die 
innere Haltung. Mehr und mehr befiallt den kritischen Beob- 
achter seiner selbst das Gefiihl, dass er seinen Aufgaben nur 
mit halber Seele dienen kann. Grauen iiberkommt ihn, wenn 
er an die Zukunft denkt. Seine Frau bleibt trotz edler Riick- 
sichtnahme fremd in der Fremde und der Sohn Hanno ist ein 
schwichliches Geschépf bei vortrefflicher geistiger Veranlagung, 
besonders fiir Musik. Wie aber soll ein Kiinstler in fester 
Biirgertradition einer Grosshandelsfirma vorstehen? Der Verfall 
wird offenbar. Thomas versucht eine Flucht vor der Wirklich- 
keit in die Geisteshéhe der Philosophie. An einem triiben 
Tage, wo Ungewissheit und Verzweiflung iiber die Zukunft ihn 
martern, findet er Schopenhauers ‘Welt als Wille und Vor- 
stellung.”’ Er schligt ein Kapitel auf, dessen Titel allein ihm 
eine Offenbarung diinkt: “Der Tod und sein Verhaltnis zur 
Unzerstérbarkeit unseres Wesens.” Schon am niichsten Tage 
schimt er sich der geistigen Extravaganzen, und er ahnt etwas 
von der Unausfiihrbarkeit seiner schénen Vorsitze. Die biirger- 
lichen Instinkte regen sich und die Furcht vor einer wunder- 
lichen und licherlichen Rolle, die ihm, dem Senator und Chef 
einer Getreidefirma, nicht ziemt. 

Die ‘“‘Buddenbrooks” gewannen in kurzer Zeit die Herzen 
einer gewaltigen Lesergemeinde, in Deutschland sowohl wie 
im Ausland. Es gab Kritiker, die es mit Freitags “Soll und 
Haben” verglichen. Natiirlich habe der moderne Hanseat 
den alten Stoff geistesgeschichtlich neu umkleidet. Auch fehlte 
es nicht an Stimmen, die das Werk mit gleichstrebigen Romanen 
des Auslandes in innere Beziehung brachten. Man dachte an 
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Balzac’s ‘“‘Comédie humaine,” an Zola’s “Natiirliche und 
soziale Familiengeschichte der Rougon-Macquart” und an 
Dostojewskis “Briider Karamasow.’’ Es hiesse jedoch die 
individuelle Leistung kiinstlerischer Persénlichkeiten in un- 
méglichen Vergleich bringen, wollte man solche Werturteile 
unterstiitzen. Die philosophische Fakultéit der Universitit 
Bonn ehrte den Verfasser der Buddenbrooks gelegentlich ihrer 
Jahrhundertfeier im Jahre 1918 durch die Verleihung des 
Ehrendoktors. Der Grund fiir diese Auszeichnung liegt iiber 
die Erkliarungen der Fakultat hinaus in der Uberzeugung, dass 
ein Kiinstler ersten Ranges ein Werk geschaffen hatte, das 
im Geistigen wie im Kiinstlerischen ein typisches Gemilde 
nationaler Wesenheit entwarf. Gewiss wire ein solches Unter- 
nehmen gescheitert, wenn Thomas Mann sich ohne innerste 
Bezogenheit naturalistischer oder romantischer Technik 
verschrieben hatte. Er vereinigte die kiinstlerischen Bindekrafte 
beider. Die naturalistische Methode dient ihm als Riistung, 
in der er romantische Ideen im rhythmischen Leben seiner 
Wortgefiige verteidigt. Es ist wahr, im Grunde seines Herzens 
ist Mann ein Romantiker. Jede Empfindung seiner iiberwachen 
Seele gewinnt organischen Ausdruck, der in der Totalitat 
menschlichen Naturlebens verdimmert. Trotz der Einsamkeit 
dieses reich begabten Hanseaten inmitten der europidischen 
Landschaft ist seine Abhingigkeit von dem morphologischen 
Begriff europaischer Lebenskultur unverkennbar. Schon m der 
Familie ist die morphologische Bedingtheit durch seine Mutter 
nachzuweisen. Ehrfurcht vor den Geheimnissen von Natur 
und Kunst wird uns abhalten, in Gerda Buddenbrook das 
Portrait von Julia Bruhn da Silva zu erblicken. Aber ist es 
verwegen, wenn wir dem Einfluss dieses tropischen Wesens in 
einer norddeutschen Hansastadt hohe Bedeutung zuerkennen? 
Thomas Mann tut es selbst, indem er seine Abstammung als 
Grund anfiihrt fiir seine Vertrautheit mit der romanischen 
Literatur.“ In dem Hause des Grossvaters, wo die ehrwiirdige 
Tradition patrizischer Grésse den Knaben mit stillem Stolze 
erfiillte,® geniigte schon die Gegenwart einer Mutter, die in 
Brasilien geboren war, um die Phantasie eines Knaben mit den 
literarischen und sozialen Méglichkeiten in der deutschbiirger- 


“4 Betrachtungen, 32. 
% Betrachtungen, 83 f. 
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lichen und weltbiirgerlichen Heimat vertraut zu machen. * In 
dieser Vegetation exotischer und kongenialer Formen liegen die 
romantischen Grundgedanken seines Feudalismus sowohl wie 
seiner liberalen Demokratie. Kein Wunder, dass ein Knabe, 
der seit friihester Kindheit von einer Unzahl von Eindriicken 
bestiirmt, dem Druck der Masse erliegen muss, wenn nicht 
geistige Bewusstheit die verwirrende Fiille der Einzeldinge 
sammelt in den Zauberspiegel des Symbolismus. Das ist der 
kritische Punkt in der literarischen Wirksamkeit von Thomas 
Mann. 

In den “‘Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen,” einem Werk, 
das in mancher Beziehung der originalen Gestaltung dem 
Jugendroman gleichkommt, gibt uns Mann einen aufrichtigen 
Einblick in sein Kiinstlerleben. Er sei von jung auf durch sein 
latein-amerikanisches Blut mehr europiisch-intellektuell als 
deutsch-poetisch gerichtet. Und wenn er die Kunstform des 
Romans als seiner synthetisch-plastischen und analytisch- 
kritischen Begabung gemiss nehme, so sei ihm bewusst, wie 
schwer es ein Schriftsteller, ein Prosaist und Romanschreiber 
habe, um zu reprisentativer Stellung in der deutschen Nation 
aufzusteigen, die nur Poeten, reine Synthetiker, Lyriker oder 
Dramatiker kenne. ‘“‘Mein Blut bedurfte europiischer Reize. 
Kiinstlerisch, literarisch beginnt meine Liebe zum Deutschen 
genau dort, wo es europiisch méglich und giiltig, europiischer 
Wirkungen fihig, jedem Europier zuginglich wird.” Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche und Wagner sind die drei Namen, die seine 
geistig-kiinstlerische Bildung bestimmen, sofern sie nicht intim 
deutsche, sondern europiische Ereignisse darstellen. Um die 
Wende des 19. Jahrhunderts war Schopenhauers ‘‘Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung”’ sein tagliches Lesebuch. Er schliirfte 
den Zaubertrank dieser Metaphysik, deren tiefstes Wesen 
Erotik ist, und in der er die geistige Quelle der Tristanmusik 
erkannte. Zur gleichen Zeit, als Mann sich meistern liess durch 
die herbe Ethik und den diisteren Pessimismus Schopenhauers, 
befiel ihn auch eine leidenschaftliche Liebe zu Wagners Musik. 
Nur durch die Schriften von Nietzsche, die wohl die feinste und 
schirfste Kritik Wagners darstellen, niherte er sich dem 
musikalischen Dramatiker.* Nietzsche war es, der in Wagner 
das Phaenomen des Kiinstlers erblickte. Das Wagnerproblem 
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Nietzsches ist das Kiinstlerproblem bei Thomas Mann. Wie 
Nietzsche Wagner, so sieht Mann den Kiinstler tiberhaupt in 
doppelter Optik, der aristokratisch-demokratischen, der 
artistisch-biirgerlichen Optik.’ Der Beriihrungspunkt mit 
Wagner ist fiir Mann die Tatsache, dass auch jener ein Deut- 
scher und Europier im besten Sinne des Wortes war. Zeugen 
dessen sind ihm Baudelaire, Barrés und besonders W. Peterson- 
Berger. Deutsch sind die romantischen Botschaften des 
Lohengrin-Vorspiels. Welch siisse Erinnerung ist fiir ihn jene 
Stunde, in der Vessala in Rom die Totenklage um Siegfried 
interpretiert. ‘Es war ein iiberdeutsches Geisteserlebnis, ein 
Erlebnis, das ich mit dem intellektuellen Europa gemeinsam 
hatte.’”’ Spiter entdeckte Mann die tiefe Verwandtschaft 
zwischen Wagner, Zola und Ibsen. Der westliche wie der 
nérdliche Vorkimpfer der tyrannischen Formel des Naturalis- 
mus waren gleichzeitig Herren und Meister des romantischen 
Symbols. Auch Wagner wirkte auf Thomas Mann als der 
grosse musikalisch-epische Prosaiker und Symboliker.'* In den 
“Buddenbrooks”’ finden sich feinsinnige Bekenntnisse zu 
Schopenhauer, Wagner und Nietzsche. Gerda bekehrt den 
Organisten Pfiihl zur programmatischen Idee der neuen Musik, 
deren Kunstmoral im Gegensatz stehe “‘zu allem Hedonismus” 
und ihrem Gatten verwehrt sie den “‘faden Optimismus”’ und 
den “‘lippischen Idealismus” seines Geschmacks an “‘hiibschen 
Melodien.’’’® Der Einfluss der pessimistischen Ethik Schopen- 
hauers auf Wagner wird danach verantwortlich gemacht fiir 
die grosse Wandlung in der musikalischen Form seit Bach und 
Beethoven. Das kontrapunktische System, das durch die 
kosmische Gestaltung eines Beethoven die klassische Héhe 
logischer Schénheit erstiegen hatte, wird umgewandelt in ein 
Drama_ stimmlich-naturhafter Organik mit romantisch- 
alogischer Schénheit.' Die Musik ist die metaphysische 
Gebirdensprache des Willens. Sie ist die unmittelbare Objek- 
tivation der Welt, sie ist die Wirklichkeit des Willens als Idee der 
Welt. 

Im 5. Kapitel des 10. Teiles schildert Thomas Mann die 
Schicksalsszene Thomas Buddenbrooks, der ihm dreifach 


17 Betrachtungen, 36. 76/77. 
18 Betrachtungen, 43 /45. 
19 Buddenbrooks, 8. Teil: 6, und 8. Teil: 7. 
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mythisch verwandt ist als Vater, Spréssling und Doppelginger.”° 
Der Senator war bisher ein Opfer des Pessimismus gewesen.: 
Nun fiihrt ihn Schopenhauer zu Nietzsche, aus Todessehnsucht 
wird Lebenssehnsucht, die einen herrlichen Hymnus anstimmt, 
dessen Refrain: ‘Ich werde leben’ eine Umwertung seines 
Lebensbegriffs verkiindet. “Ich trage den Keim, den Ansatz, 
die Méglichkeit zu allen Befaihigungen und Betitigungen der 
Welt in mir’ ....“Organismus! Blinde, unbedachte, be- 
dauerliche Eruption des dringenden Willens. Besser wahrhaftig, 
dieser Wille webt frei in raum-und zeitloser Nacht, als dass er 
in einem Kerker schmachtet, der von dem zitternden und 
wankenden Flimmchen des Intellektes notdiirftig erhellt wird.’ 
“In meinem Sohne habe ich fortzuleben gehofft?”’ ‘Was soll 
mir ein Sohn!—Wo ich sein werde, wenn ich tot bin? Aber es 
ist so leuchtend klar, so tiberwiltigend einfach! In allen denen 
werde ich sein, die je und je Ich gesagt haben, sagen und sagen 
werden: besonders aber in denen, die es voller, kraftiger, frihlicher 
sagen.” 

Hier héren wir Nietzsches dithyrambische Lyrik verbunden 
mit dem Allegro maestoso der Leitmotive in Schopenhauer 
und Wagner. Und das Finale? Es ist der Unterschied von 
Gebirge und Meer, von Gesundheit und Krankheit. ‘Man 
klettert keck in die wundervolle Vielfachheit der zackigen, 
ragenden, zerkliifteten Erscheinungen hinein, um seine Lebens- 
kraft zu erproben, von der noch nichts verausgabt wurde. Aber 
man ruht an der weiten Einfachheit der dusseren Dinge, miide 
wie man ist von der Wirrnis der inneren.’”' Es ist ein rein 
logischer Schluss, der Sieg der Dekadenz. Dem Tatendrang 
eines Heroismus trotz allem folgt die gihnende Monotonie 
sinnlosen Daseins. Es wird wahr, was Thomas Buddenbrook 
in Schopenhauer gelesen hat. Die Ausléschung der Individuali- 
tit in der Meeresstille des Gemiites, im Nirvana,” ist der 
einzige Weg aus irrer Verzweiflung. Nur ein naturalistischer 
Kontrapunkt dieses Pessimismus ist der Tod von Thomas 
Buddenbrook. Er, der Senator von Liibeck und der Chef einer 
altberiihmten Getreidefirma, stirbt an einem bésen Backenzahn 
in einer Regenpfiitze auf offener Strasse. Wahrhaftig, dieser 

20 Betrachtungen, 35. 


*t Buddenbrooks, 10. Teil: 6. cfr. A. Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung 1819. bes. 4. Buch: 41. 
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Tod ist eine grosse Desillusion aller Existenz. Und Hanno, diese 
dimmernde Friihe eines neuen Tages, stirbt am Typhus, einer 
Krankheit, die fiir Lebenserschépfung so recht bezeichnend ist. 
Mann nimmt nicht die Folgerung Nietzsches an, die in dem 
Willen zu einem machtvollen Leben die Belohnungeiner jeden 
Taterkennt. In der positiven und optimistischen Organisation des 
Lebens liegt nach Nietzsche der Sinn und der Wert des Daseins. 
Mann ist zu sehr ein Kiinstler in Spannung und Lésung von 
dekadenter Struktur. Wie Schopenhauer zieht er sich zuriick 
vom Leben, als einem Prozess illusionirer Ziele. Er ist kein 
Asket, sondern ein Aesthet, er ist kein Schauspieler im Drama, 
aber ein sehr kiinstlerischer Zuschauer.”' 

Auf dem Instrument, das sich Thomas Mann in seinen 
Buddenbrooks™ geschaffen hatte, werden seine Novellen und 
seine Romane gespielt. Die Novellen ‘Tonio Krédéger,’’ 
“Tristan,” “Fiorenza” und der “Tod in Venedig” behandeln 
in mannigfachen Melodien das Thenta der Kunst im Widerstreit 
von Erkennen und Leben. Die Problemstellung kommt ihm in 
organischer Verbindung mit der deutsch-biirgerlichen Dichtung 
aus der Philosophie der Romantik. Es ist die innere Krise des 
Idealismus, die auch in der Romanliteratur Russlands gewittert, 
mit der einzigen Ausnahme vielleicht von Tolstoi, in dem oft 
der Sentimentalismus Rousseaus iiber Herder und Goethe 
hinweg zu ergreifendem Ausdruck kommt. Die Philosophie 
des deutschen Idealismus wurzelt in der Autonomie der 
Vernunft bei Kant. Durch Fichte wird diese Autonomie eine 
Sache der ethischen und durch Schelling eine Sache der aestheti- 
schen Vernunft. Die ganze Problematik des Lebens findet ihr 
tragisches Widerspiel in der dialektischen Methode, die in 
Thesis, Antithesis und Synthesis einen progressus in infinitum 
erlebt. Die romantische Ironie Schlegels erkennen wir in 
verbliiffender Wiederkehr bei Nietzsche. “Ironie ist klares 


@ Cfr. Oskar Walzel: Die Deutsche Dichtung seit Goethes Tod 1920, 
2. Aufl. Walzel hat es besonders auf eine Untersuchung der kiinstlerischen 
Technik bei Thomas Mann abgesehen. Cfr. Georg von Omptedas Roman: 
“Eysen,” 345-347. Walzel findet auch ein gutes Stiick Heimatkunst in Budden- 
brooks, 356. Buddenbrooks fanden Nachfolger in einer Reihe von Familien- 
romanen, von denen Georg Hermann mit seinen Romanen des jiidischen Berlins 
hervorragt. Cfr. Walzel 380 f. und R. M. Meyer u. H. Bieber: Die Deutsche 
Literatur des XIX und XX. Jahrhunderts, Berlin 1923. 7. Aufl. S. 638. 
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Bewusstsein der ewigen Agilitét, des unendlich vollen Chaos.* 
Ironie ist die Form des Paradoxen,™ Ironie ist transzendentale 
Buffonerie,™ stete Selbstparodie,® polemische Totalitit.’”’ 
Aus Selbstvernichtung und Selbstschépfung im unaufléslichen 
Widerstreit des Bedingten und des Unbedingten erwichst der 
Lebensbegriff Nietzsches, der in der Tat zum Schliissel aller 
modernen Weltanschauung geworden ist.”* 

In der Novelle “‘Tonio Kriéger’’ (1903) wehrt sich dieser 
Lebensbegriff gegen den nihilistischen Geist der Literatur. Die 
Schénheit, nach Schelling Unendliches endlich darstellend, 
gestaltet ihre sinnliche Erscheinung in der Welt der liebens- 
wiirdigen Biirgerlichkeit. Tonio Kréger sagt von sich selbst: 
“Ich stehe zwischen zwei Welten, bin in keiner daheim und 
habe es infolgedessen ein wenig schwer.” Schon in der biirger- 
lichen Welt des Nordens, wo Tonio Kréger seine Jugend 
verbringt, deutet sich das Schicksal seines Kiinstlertums an, 
wohin er verbannt ist. Diese Antithese zwischen Kunst und 
Leben wird ihm zur qualvollen Gewissheit, als er im Siiden 
weilt unter Menschen, die ganz anders als er leben und denken. 
In seiner inneren Zerrissenheit fliichtet er sich in die Dialektik 
der Ironie, die Ruhe sucht in der Freundschaft mit einer 
russischen Malerin. “Sagen Sie nichts von Beruf, Lisaweta 
Iwanowna! Die Literatur ist iiberhaupt kein Beruf, sondern 
ein Fluch.” Es folgt eine wehmiitige und tiefe Untersuchung 
des Kiinstlertums, die vollstindig an Nietzsches funkelnden 
Aphorismen orientiert ist, ohne das dionysische Endziel alles 
Leidens genugsam zu betonen. Die Kiinstler sind morituri, die 
an der Hybris ihrer Erkenntnis verbluten. Das Leben aber in 
seiner harmonischen Plattheit erzeugt jene resurrecturi, die in 
der Einfalt ihres Herzens das reine Gliick geniessen, das den 
komplizierten Aestheten ewig verloren bleibt. Rettung kommt 
Tonio Kréger durch ein Traumgesicht seiner Kindheit, in dem 


* Fr. von Schlegel: Ideen, 1799. I. 69. 

* Schlegel: Lyceumsfragmente, 1798. L. 48. 

% Schlegel: L. 42. 

* L. 108. 

27 nach Rudolf Haym: Die Romantische Schule, Berlin 1920. 4. Aufl. 
besorgt von Oskar Walzel. S. 258. Polemische Totalitat ist fiir Schlegel Kri- 
terium des echten philosophischen Systems. 

*8 Cfr. Betrachtungen, 47. nach Georg Simmel: Schopenhauer und Nietz- 
sche. 1906. 
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er seinen Schulfreund Hans Hansen mit seinem klar blauen 
Blick auf die Banalitit des Lebens als Symbol innerer Freiheit 
erkennt. Er verlisst das ferne unbeteiligte Verhaltnis zu den 
elementaren Dingen und eilt in die nordische Heimat. Seiner 
Freundin schreibt er: “Ich bin am Ziel, Lisaweta, ich liebe 
das Leben”... . “nicht als eine Vision von blutiger Grésse 
und wilder Schénheit” . . . . “sondern als die verstohlene und 
zehrende Sehnsucht nach den Wonnen der Gewéhnlichkeit!”’ 

Mann nennt Tonio Kréger einen Spitling der Romantik. 
Er ist eine Mischung ‘“‘aus Wehmut und Kritik, Innigkeit und 
Skepsis, Storm und Nietzsche, Stimmung und Intellektualis- 
mus.’”* Stimmung schwebt wie in Immensee iiber dem Traum- 
leben von Tonios Kindheit, um voll zu erbliihen in dem 
Augenblick, da er die, “winklige Heimatstadt verliess, den 
Springbrunnen, den alten Wallnussbaum im Garten, die 
Vertrauten seiner Jugend und das Meer, das er so sehr liebte.”’ 
Nun kommt die Ironie geschlichen. Tonio war gross und klug 
geworden, und war voller Spott fiir das plumpe und niedrige 
Dasein. ‘Er ergab sich—der Macht des Geistes und Wortes, 
die lichelnd iiber dem unbewussten und stummen Leben 
thront.’’ ‘‘Was er aber sah, war dies: Komik und: Elend— 
Komik und Elend.’”’ Eine neue Leidenschaft befallt ihn, ein 
rastloser Drang nach Erkenntnis als Selbstzweck. Dieses 
absolute Pathos der Erkenntnis, von Nietzsche die “‘historische 
Krankheit”’ genannt, fiihrt zum Ende der Menschheit in Feuer 
und Licht. Auch Tonio Kréger wird ein Opfer dieser organi- 
schen Chemie, die im Laboratorium die Menschheit erlésen will. 
Tonio Kréger wird ein Schaffender, ein Kiinstler, der weiss, 
“dass wer lebt, nicht arbeitet, und dass man gestorben sein 
muss, um ganz ein Schaffender zu sein.” “‘Man arbeitet schlecht 
im Frihling, gewiss, und warum? .... Denn das gesunde und 
starke Gefiihl hat keinen Geschmack.’’ Gerade Tonio Kroger 
ist wichtig fiir eine Studie titber Thomas Mann,*° denn er gibt 
uns im Gegensatz zu den Novellen ‘Der kleine Herr Friede- 
mann” (1898) und “Tristan,” (1903), die oft stark an Mau- 
passant und dessen Meister Flaubert erinnern, ein getreues 
Spiegelbild seiner kiinstlerischen Persénlichkeit. Vielleicht 

* Betrachtungen, 56. 


* Cfr. Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Psychologie der Kunst. 2 Bde. 1912 
I. Bd. S. 202. Wilhelm Alberts: Thomas Mann and sein Werk. Leipzig, 1913. 
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kénnte man an die blonde, aber tiefkritische Vertriumtheit 
bei Jacobsen denken und ihn als Typus Storm und Nietzsche 
beigesellen. Durch Nietzsche findet Mann seinen Ausweg aus 
dem Wiistensande der Erkenntnis. Ihn, den “verirrten” 
Biirger lockt nicht die dimonische Schénheit tragischen Unter- 
gangs “in Feuer unc Licht,” nein, die Birgerliebe zum Mensch- 
lichen, Lebendigen, Gewéhnlichen ist es, denn sie beruft ihn 
vom Literaten zum Dichter. Es ist die paulinische Liebe, alle 
Warme, alle Giite, aller Humor kommt aus ihr. 

Der Lebensbegriff Nietzsches scheint in ‘‘Fiorenza’”’ seine 
Sattigung erfahren zu haben, aber mit dialektischer Notwendig- 
keit wird die Fiille Uberfluss und gewinnt den negativen Sinn 
tiefster Armut, der zu einer neuen Synthese dringt, zu einer 
Negation der Negation. Thomas Mann sagt selbst, dass der 
Gegensatz von Leben und Kunst in ‘Tonio Krédéger,’”’ wobei 
Kunst literarisch als Geis: verrechnet wurde, zu einer neuen 
Antithese hinaufwachse, die nunmehr lautet: Geist gegen 
Kunst, oder auch: Geist gegen Leben.* In der Novelle “Gladius 
Dei’’ (1902) eifert der junge Hieronymus gegen die gottfremde 
Magie der Miinchener Kunstsalons, in denen eine Hure das 
Modell der Mutter Gottes war. In Fiorenza ringt die Religion 
mit der Kraft eines Schicksals gegen den Geist von Florenz, 
der unter Lorenzo Magnifico zum Mérder Gottes wird. Es geht 
in dieser dramatischen Novelle um die platonische Idee des 
Priesters, welche in Bruder Girolamo Savonarola Person und 
Wille geworden. Im Hintergrund dieser erhabenen Grisse tanzt 
ein Volk von Kiinstlern, Politikern und Philosophen um das 
goldene Kalb literarischer Zivilisation; gebannt von diesem 
Geiste schnéder Verfiihrung wird das Heil der Religion an das 
Unheil cer Magie verraten. Ein Dialog tropischer Aphorismen 
entspinnt sich zwischen Lorenzo de Medici, dessen Leben ein 
Machttraum, und dem Bruder Girolamo, der qualvoll seinen 
Gott erleidet. Man glaubt, die kristallenen Wortspiele zu 
héren, wie sie an der florentinischen Akademie unter Pico 
von Mirandola als Ausgeburten héchster Weisheit gefeiert 
wurden. “O Welt, o tiefste Lust, o Liebestraum der Macht, 
siisser, verzehrender! Man sollte nicht besitzen. Sehnsucht 
ist Riesenkraft, doch der Besitz entmannt.”’ Und als der 
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Ménch mit den Geisseln seines Wortes Lorenzo zu unterwerfen 
versucht, wie er sich Florenz unterworfen hat, da flammt 
in dem sterbenden Lorenzo die Sehnsucht zum Leben in 
vollen Akkorden. ‘Ich lausche, ich schliesse die Augen und 
lausche, ich hére meines Lebens Melodie, ich hére ein Lied, 
mein Lied, der Sehnsucht schweres Lied.” Diese Lyrik von 
Macht und Ruhm schmeckt nach der Zaubersprache des 
grossen Dithyrambikers Nietzsche. Lorenzo fragt: ‘Was 
heisst Ihr bése?’”’ und der Prior antwortet: “Alles, was wider 
den Geist ist—in uns und ausser uns.”’ Geist aber ist die “Kraft, 
die Reinheit und Frieden will.” Darauf verhaucht Lorenzo 
mit den Worten: “Der Tod ist es, den Du als Geist verkiindigst 
und alles Lebens Leben ist die Kunst.’”” Man kénnte mit Fug 
und Recht die beiden Parteien, die sich im dialogischen Pathos 
niederringen wollen, als die Systeme Nietzsches und Schopen- 
hauers betrachten. Der Wille zur Macht in der Tragik des 
Leidens siegt itiber den Willen zum Nichts des Nirvana. Be- 
zeichnend genug ist jene Ausserung Fiores: Hor’ auf zu wollen, 
statt das Nichts zu wollen. Lass von der Macht, entsage! Sei 
ein Ménch! Worauf der Ménch entgegnet: “Ich liebe das 
Feuer.”’ 

Eine Uberraschung fiir jeden Kenner Thomas Manns war 
sein Roman “‘Kénigliche Hoheit,” der im Jahre 1909 erschien. 
Im Hinblick auf dieses Werk spricht Mann einmal die Meinung 
aus, dass er nur von sich selbst zu erziihlen brauche, wenn er 
das Suchen der Zeit ausdriicken wolle. Uns scheint dieser 
Roman weniger anspruchsvoll zu sein, denn wir finden das 
Problem von Kunst und Leben schon in Tonio Kréger auf 
einem Héhepunkt kiinstlerischer Gestaltung. Kénigliche Hoheit 
gibt in ermiidender Linge und ohne die vitale Wucht chromati- 
scher Tonfolgen zu erreichen, eine Erginzung von Tonio 
Kréger im Roman. Es ist der furchtbare Zwiespalt des 
artistischen Daseins, dass es im Hinblick auf die Wirklichkeit 
des Lebens eigentlicher Motive und Ziele beraubt erscheint. 
Die Tragik eines Lebens, das sich in seelenloser und zweckloser 
Schaustellung erschépft, steht in krassem Gegensatz zu dem 
Hiéchstmass von Vitalitit, das diesen Schatten auf einer 
verloschenen Biihne zugemessen wird. In seinen “Betrach- 
tungen” sagt Mann, Kénigliche Hoheit sei nicht geworden und 
gewachsen, es sei beherrscht von einer intellektuellen Formel, 
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die sich iiberall spiegelt, . . . . warme Lebensfiille nie erreicht.””* 
Kein Wunder, dass der Roman wenig Spuren einer organischen 
Poesie zeigt, dafiir aber die gestraffte Kritik schriftstellernden 
Raisonnements. Es ist schwer méglich mit Mann den Roman 
als eine wahre Orgie des Individualismus zu betrachten. Der 
Roman ist nach Inhalt und Form ein seltsames Gemisch von 
Wirklichkeit und marchenhafter Scheinwelt, und kaum geeignet 
diese Idee kiinstlerisch zu verwirklichen. Kénigliche Hoheit ist 
ein Hofroman und spielt in einem Kleinstaat Mitteldeutschlands. 
Die wirtschaftliche Existenz des Landes ist in bestaindiger 
Auflésung begriffen, bis ein amerikanischer Billionidr erscheint, 
dessen Tochter mit ihrer Liebe zum Thronagnaten Erlésung 
bringt und die Hoheit des Lebens rettet. Mit wahrer Liebe hat 
Thomas Mann den Hofmeister Doktor Uberbein geschildert, 
der “sich den Wind hatte um die Nase wehen lassen” und von 
Schicksal und Strammheit philosophiert, die allein der sinnbild- 
lichen und formalen Existenz der Kéniglichen Hoheit einen 
idealen Inbegriff verleihen kénnen. Form und Unmittelbarkeit 
schliessen sich aus, das ist der wertvollste Lehrsatz des Doktor 
Uberbein. Aber er ermutigt seinen Zégling, die Tragik seiner 
Menschlichkeit mit Wiirde zu nehmen. “Ich liebe das Unge- 
woéhnliche in jeder Gestalt und in jedem Sinne, ich liebe die mit 
der Wiirde der Ausnahme im Herzen, die Gezeichneten, die als 
Fremdlinge Kenntlichen, alle die, bei deren Anblick das Volk 
dumme Gesichter macht,—ich wiinsche Ihnen die Liebe zu 
Ihrem Schicksal.” Eine andere Gestalt, der Mann seine be- 
sondere Sorgfalt widmet, ist Herr Martini, der Verfasser des 
‘Heiligen Lebens.’”’ Die innere Hohlheit fiirstlicher Schein- 
existenz, die nur einen besonderen Fluch menschlicher Indi- 
vidualitit darstellt vernichtet sich selbst durch die schroffe, 
Selbstkritik Albrechts, der sich mit dem Narren Fimmelgottlieb 
vergleicht. Klaus Heinrich antwortet, verwirrt und bekiimmert: 
“Dass man es nicht bequem hat, darauf kommt alles an, und 
damit ist man gerechtfertigt.”” Aus dieser Schwere des Daseins 


* Betrachtungen, 61. Oskar Walzel in seinem Buch: Die Deutsche Dich- 
tung seit Goethes Tod und in seinem Geleitwort zum 50. Geburtstag von 
Thomas Mann, Neue Freie Presse, Wien. vom 7. Juni 1925, richtet sein Urteil 
nach dem Selbstzeugnis der “Betrachtungen.” Cf. Th. Mann Rede und Antwort 
1922. Bilse und Ich, 3-18. Uber Kénigliche Hoheit: 342-47. 
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errettet Imma Spoelmann. Thomas Mann hat diese Gestalt mit 
natiirlicher Frische und erquickendem Liebreiz gezeichnet, die 
besonders wohltun nach der brutalen Karikatur von Tony 
Buddenbrook. Durch die Heirat mit dem Prinzen befreit Imma 
auch sich aus einer Dornréschen-Einsamkeit und beide leben in 
Hoheit und Liebe ein strenges Gliick.—Es ist keine Frage, dass 
der Glanz deutscher Prosa unsern Schriftsteller in diesem Roman, 
nicht verlassen hat. Man merkt nichts von einem Geiste der 
Schwere, wenn er die Masse der Eindriicke zu héchster Sym- 
metrie und Proportion bringt. Es gelingt ihm vortrefflich, dieses 
Kunstspiel, wie er es selbst nennt, mit symbolischen Leitmotiven 
wirkungsvoll zu beleben. Es erfiillt den Leser mit tiefstem Ernst 
wenn der Prinz in Gewissensnot vor Imma steht, die verkriip- 
pelte Linke in die Hiifte gestemmt, wihrend die Augen miide 
weinen. Die romantischen Explosionen des Doktor Uberbein, 
die sich iiber die Bummelei des Gliicks beklagt, sind wirksame 
Nebenmotive. Vor allem aber entziickt die Legende vom Rosen- 
strauch, die ihrer Erfiillung entgegenreift. Der Kronrat im 
Hause Dietlindes, wie auch die krisenreiche Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen Klaus Heinrich und Imma erreichen eine dramatische 
Hohe und driangen zu einer Peripetie, worin die ganze Kraft der 
Leitidee zum Ausdruck kommt. Gleichwohl ist es Mann nicht 
gelungen, den Wesensgehalt seiner Idee voll und angemessen 
darzustellen. Es liegt zuviel Nachdruck auf rein Accidentellem, 
wahrend die organische Substanz nicht zu schépferischer Grésse 
emporsteigt. Wohl deshalb nennt Mann selbst den Roman 
ein Kunstspiel, nicht Leben, Renaissance, nicht Gotik, franzé- 
sisch, nicht deutsch. Hier zeigt sich die iussere Strukturlinie 
rein intellektualer Ironie, die schon in Fiorenza obwaltet. 
Hermann Bahr glaubte, Kénigliche Hoheit sei ein Symptom 
der Zeit, und das mag stimmen, wenn man den kantischen 
Begriff der Pflicht in der grossen literarischen Welt schauspielern 
lassen will. Noch ein anderer Grund halt uns ab, den Roman 
als vollgiiltiges Zeugnis kiinstlerischer Originalitat und Geniali- 
tit zu betrachten. Es war der Aesthetiker Konrad Lange,® 
der, unter der pessimistischen Voraussetzung, die Menschheit 
bediirfe einer Illusion durch die Kunst, das aesthetische Wohlge- 
fallen als eine Befreiung vom individuellen Ich erklart, die in 
einem Pendeln der Vorstellungen zwischen Schein und Wirklich- 
% K, Lange: Wesen der Kunst. 2 Bde. 1907. 2. Aufl. 
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keit zustandekomme. Ké6nigliche Hoheit schwankt im Eindruck 
zwischen realer und irrealer Welt hin und her und vermag es 
dabei nicht, unser logisches Denken und ethisches Wollen in 
rein aesthetischem Fiihlen ausruhen zu lassen. Nicht einmal 
das Politische ist ausgeschaltet und der Kunstgenuss wird 
zerstért durch den Gedanken, dass der deutsche Partikularismus 
vor der Allmacht des amerikanischen Dollars in die Knie 
sinkt.™ 

1913 erschien die Novelle “Tod in Venedig”’ unstreitig die 
Meisternovelle. Thomas Mann behandelt das Problem des 
Kiinstlers als des im Leben verirrten Biirgers in seiner dussersten 
Konsequenz und fiihrt uns ein mit unvergleichlichem Tiefsinn 
in die geheimsten Regungen kiinstlerischen Schaffens. Die 
michtige und doch gelassene Objektivitat des Wortes in seiner 
epischen, lyrischen, dramatischen Zweckbestimmung scheint 
souverain und absolut. Es ist eine Sprache, die ihre Kultur- 
elemente in der musikalischen Prosa Schopenhauers und 
Nietzsches gefunden hat, aber sie triigt das Feierkleid symboli- 
scher Schénheit, das uns Schritt fiir Schritt in Platos unsterbli- 
chen Dialogen entgegenrauscht. Der Kiinstler Gustav 
Aschenbach ist ein glinzendes Selbstportrait Thomas Manns 
in der Gewitterschwiile vor dem Weltkrieg. Wenn er die 
Sebastiangestalt als das schénste Sinnbild poetischer Beredsam- 
keit verkiindet, so ist damit eine Typik veranschaulicht, die 
auch fiir Thomas Mann in vieler Hinsicht charakteristisch ist. 
Auch Mann will Haltung im Schicksal, und Anmut in der Qual 
bedeutet ihm nicht nur ein Dulden; sie ist eine aktive Leistung, 
ein positiver Triumph.—Aschenbach verlisst Miinchen, um 
einen Friihling in Venedig zu verbringen. Wiahrend er auf dem 
Wege zwischen Himmel und Ozean in die Stadt der Triume 
einkehrt, priift er sein ernstes und miides Herz, ob ein spites 
Abenteuer des Gefiihls dem fahrenden Miissiggiinger noch 
vorbehalten sei. Plato verrit uns, im Miissiggange erscheine 
Eros. Unser Dichter triumt sich eine Weihestunde der Muse 
Erato. Sokrates belehrt Phaedros iiber Sehnsucht und Tugend. 
Es ist die Stimmung dieses platonischen Dialogs, in der Aschen- 
bach am Lidostrande den Polenknaben Tadziu schaut, ‘“‘schén 
wie ein zarter Gott, herkommend aus den Tiefen von Himmel 


* Fr. Vogt und M. Koch: Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur, 1920. 
III. Bd. 248. 
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und Meer.’”’ Aschenbachs Seele wird verwirrt und entriickt. 
Die Bildkraft der Phantasie verwandelt alle Zufilligkeiten 
seines ekstatischen Herzens in die Sprache von Symbol und 
Mythos. Das venezianische Klima und zumal der Scirocco 
erklirt den Szenenwechsel einer Seele, die taumelt zwischen 
Erregung und Erschlaffung. Der Wille zerfallt und der Kiinstler 
muss sich sagen, dass ein Phantom der Schénheit ihn nieder- 
zwingt. Noch einmal flackert in ihm das Gefiihl und wird ganz 
Gedanke in der Form erlesener Prosa. Natiirlich wagt Aschen- 
bach nicht einmal, ein Wort an den Polenknaben zu richten, 
eine komisch-heilige Angst bannt ihn, bis er sich vor dem 
Fluche der Licherlichkeit rettet und wie ein Nachtwandler in 
die Traumnebel der griechischen Mythologie hineinschwankt. 
Wohin geht der Weg? Vergebens jeder Versuch einer Selbstbe- 
herrschung nach solchen exotischen Abenteuern der Sinne. 
Er denkt seiner Vorfahren und lachelt schwermiitig. Zer- 
miirbt durch den entnervenden Scirocco und die Exzesse seines 
Herzens finden wir Aschenbach. Ein letztes Mal kostet seine 
Seele Unzucht und Raserei des Unterganges in einem bukoli- 
schen Bachanal. Dann stirbt er, Worte aus Platons Phaedros 
auf den Lippen. 

Die gleiche Héhe kiinsterlerischen Schaffens wie im Tod 
von Venedig hat Thomas Mann nicht wieder erreicht. Ein 
Band Novellen hat bisher das Licht der Offentlichkeit erblickt 
unter dem Titel ““Das Wunderkind.” Die Gestalt des Kritikus 
im Wunderkind hat offenbare Zeichen des Humors, den wir 
hier als die héchste Rangstufe der Komik und Kritik erleben. 
Ein Wunderhauch von Humor erfiillt “Herr und Hund” und 
den “‘Gesang vom Kindchen.’’*® (1919) 

In einer friiheren Novelle “Schwere Stunde” schildert Mann 
die Gestalt Schillers als ihm kongenial, sofern er die Schaffensart 
Schillers, die Werke héchster Kunst einem verfallenden Leben 
abringen muss, als Wesensformel des Kiinstlers betrachtet. 
Im Hintergrunde erscheint hier die Gestalt Goethes, der als 
das organische Genie mit scheuer Ehrfurcht geliebt wird. Die 
Charakterzeichnung Schillers méchte man vergleichen mit 
Maupassant’s Schilderung von Flaubert’s_ kiinstlerischer 


*% Cfr. O. Walzel: Die Deutsche Dichtung seit Goethes Tod, 321. Cr. 
Rede und Antwort, 355-359. 
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Technik,® nur dass an Stelle des ironischen Esprit ein Hauch 
deutsch-biirgerlicher Berufsethik in dieser Novelle vorwaltet. 
Simmel*’ sagt in seinem Goethebuch: “Die Erzeugung von an 
sich wertvollen Inhalten des Lebens aus dem unmittelbaren, 
nur sich selbst gehorsamen Prozess des Lebens selbst begriindet 
die fundamentale Abneigung Goethes gegen allen Rationalismus 
denn dessen eigentliches Absehen ist, umgekehrt das Leben aus 
den Inhalten zu entwickeln, erst aus ihnen ihm Kraft und 
Leben abzuleiten—weil er dem Leben selbst nicht traut. Das tiefe 
Zutranen zum Leben, das iiberall in Goethe zu Worte kommt, ist 
nur derAusdruck jenergenialischen Grundformel seiner Existenz.”’ 
Mit dieser hochfeinen Psychologie der Kunst kommen wir dem 
Schaffen Thomas Manns auf seine innerste Spur. Auch er traut 
dem Leben nicht, weil er ein Rationalist geworden ist, dem die 
Erkenntnis einen Gegenstand der Leidenschaft bedeutet, an 
der er zerschellt. Das Leben in seinem beharrenden Charakter, 
in seiner Intention und in seinem Rhythmus ist nicht die 
gemeinsame Voraussetzung und Formgebung sowohl fiir das 
Erleben wie fiir das Schaffen seiner Kunst.** Was ihn treibt 
und trigt, ist allein der Glaube an die “‘reinigende, heiligende 
Wirkung der Literatur’ und ihr “Gewissen des Herzens und 
das des verfeinerten Ohres.”” Mann irrt, wenn er, gestiitzt auf 
Flaubert und zumal auf Nietzsches Wagnerkritik, die Idee der 
Kunst in seinem Wesen voll und ganz verwirklicht glaubt. 
Gewiss, seine geheime Verwandtschaft mit unserer Zeit befiahigt 
ihn zu einer musikalischen Prosa, deren Gefiihlswert nach 
Klang und Lage sein persénliches Schicksal mit dem allgemeinen 
Schicksal unseres Geschlechts verbindet. Allein neben jene 
‘Kiinstler,’ die “im Kampf mit der wihlerischen Reizbarkeit 





‘ des Geschmackes unter heftigen Qualen ungewéhnliche Werke 
: entstehen’’ lassen, stellt die Geschichte der Literatur eine stolze 
F Reihe wahrhaft inspirierter Dichter. Wir nennen ausser Goethe 
“ hier Grillparzer*® und Gottfried Keller*® und als franzésischen 
s Gegenpol Flaubert’s Honoré de Balzac. Unser Autor beruft sich 
e neben Schiller besonders auf C. F. Meyer und Storm sowie auf 
it 
or *% Theodor Reik: Flaubert, Minden 1912. 150 f. 

37 Georg Simmel: Goethe, Leipzig 1913. 2. 
fr. 38 nach Simmel, Goethe, 16 f. 


%® Grillparzers Zeugnis iiber die Ahnfrau. Cfr. aber Sappho. 
“ G. Kellers Selbstzeugnis iiber die Leute von Seldwyla. Cfr. bes. Nietz- 
sches geniale Deutung der Inspiration im Ecce homo, 1908. 
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Fontane* als seine Vorbilder. Sie halfen ihm ‘‘aus dem Frei- 
beutertum des Geistes in einige Rechtlichkeit und biirgerliche 
Ordnung”’ einzutreten. Unserer Ansicht nach ist diese Verket- 
zerung des organisch schaffenden Genies fiir Mann verderblich. 
Was Mann fehlt, ist die Einsicht, dass sein Vorbild nicht der 
Nietzsche der Wagnerkritik, sondern Nietzsche als Philosoph 
der Tragiédie, der in den Symbolen radikaler Verneinung 
Flammenzeichen aufleuchten lisst zu den Héhen einer neuen 
Zukunft. Statt der Prophetie vom Menschen als einer “Briicke” 
und einem “Ubergang”’ hat Thomas Mann in Nietzsche nur die 
Philosophie des Verfalls und des Untergangs gelesen. 

Es wird behauptet, Thomas Mann habe wohl als erster in 
Nietzsche den heroischen Schwichling gesehen, der aus Selbst- 
widerspruch das Reich der Starken verkiindet.” Eine homologe 
Typik des Charakters mit dem Schicksal Nietzsches befahigte 
unseren Kiinstler zu dieser Einsicht. Die ‘“Betrachtungen” 
beweisen Schritt fiir Schritt, wie die ganze Lebensanschauung 
auf Nietzsches dialektische Selbstkritik aufgebaut ist. Unter 
den Werken, die Thomas Mann neben sorgfiltigem Quellen- 
studium benutzt hat, spielen K. Joéls: Nietzsche und die 
Romantik und G. Simmels: Schopenhauer und Nietzsche, eine 
bedeutende Rolle, wie sich besonders in den geistvollen Schluss- 
kapiteln der Selbstbiographie nachweisen lasst. Mann sah mit 
aller Klarheit in dem grossen Immoralisten den Abkémmling 
protestantischer Geistlicher, den reizbarsten Moralisten, der 
je lebte . . . . den Bruder Pascals.“ Er erkannte, dass Pascal 
im Brennpunkt einer grossen Entwicklung steht, die von der 
deutschen Mystik des Mittelalters tiber Luther einem System 
nordisch-christlicher Ethik zustrebt. Auch ahnte er schon, was 
gleichzeitig und spiter Bertram“ und Obenauer® mit grosser 

“ Theodor Fontane ist Vorbild Manns durch seinen starken ironischen 
Realismus. Cfr. Aufsatz iiber den alten Fontane. Rede und Autwort, 65-98 ff. 

 Meyer-Bieber: Die Deutsche Literatur des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, 
634. Mann selbst glaubt in seinen Betrachtungen im asketischen Grundmotiv 
von Nietzsches Heroismus der Schwiiche die Werke von E. Troeltsch: Die 
protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, und Werner Sombarts, 
Der Bourgeois 1913 vorgeahnt zu haben. Betrachtungen, 116 ff. 


* Betrachtungen, 556. 
“Ernst Bertram: Nietzsche, Versuch einer Mythologie. Berlin 1919. 


Derselbe: Das Problem des Verfalls, Bouner Mitteilungen. Bd. 2. No. 2. 
* Karl Justus Obenauer: Fr. Nietzsche, der ekstatische Nihilist. Jena 


1924. 
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Bestimmtheit erwiesen, nimlich, dass Nietzsche, der Bluterbe 
protestantischer Prediger, den héchsten Gipfel der pietistischen 
Mystik eines Pascal erstiegen hat mit dem Ideal des selbstherr- 
lich autonomen Ubermenschen. Von der Hohe solcher Betrach- 
tung eréffnet sich dem Blick auf der einen Seite die ruchlos- 
schéne, prometheische Landschaft der griechisch-rémischen 
Antike, die in “Caesare Borgia als Papst’’ eine ‘“‘hysterische 
Renaissance” feiern sollte und auf der anderen Seite weiten 
sich die Fluren nordischer Christlichkeit, wo im Untergang 
alle Dinge mystisch neu geboren und vollbracht werden. Die 
nordisch-christliche Welt bildet den Lebensraum, in dem 
Thomas Mann wirken méchte.“ Er verehrt nunmehr in 
Nietzsche den Helden, dem Diirers: Ritter, Tod und Teufel 
eine Vision bedeutet, dem in aller Kunst und Philosophie 
vornehmlich ‘‘die ethische Luft, der faustische Duft, Kreuz, 
Tod und Gruft” behagt. So erfolgt die Abkehr von dem wilden 
Schénheitskultus der Rauschdichter, denen sich auch sein 
Bruder Heinrich Mann beigesellt im engsten Anschluss an 
Flaubert und Nietzsche als dionysisches Briiderpaar. Aller 
Renaissance-Aésthetizismus wird ihm ein Greuel, ebenso wie 
die orgiastische Musik des Siidens, die seine Nerven zermartert. 
Sein Denken und Dichten trachtet nach dem Begriff der 
ruhigen Bildung bei Goethe und gestirkt durch liebevolle 
Versenkung in die russische Literatur, die er mit Hermann 
Bang heilig gesprochen hat, bekennt er sich zu einer wesentlich 
quietistischen Kunst.*? Allerdings wirkt die Skepsis des 19. 
Jahrhunderts in Thomas Mann so stark, dass er iiber die 
pessimistische Dialektik des Untergangs nicht oft hinauskommt. 
Die frohe Botschaft des Lebens in “Tonio Kréger’’ ist bisher 
das tiefste Bekenntnis zu einer Lebensmoral im Sinne nordischer 
Religiositat. Sie klingt zugleich wie ein Schwanengesang, der 
in seinen Grundakkorden auf eine geheime “‘Sympathie mit 
dem Tode’* gestimmt ist, wie sich in dem ironischen Kulturro- 
man: Der Zauberberg deutlich vernehmen lisst. 


* Betrachtungen, 558. Mann nimmt Bezug auf F. F. Baumgarten: Das 
Werk C, F. Meyers. 

*’ Cfr. Betrachtungen, Kap. vom Glauben, 518 ff. ferner: Rede und Antwort 
227 ff. 

48 Betrachtungen, 424 ff. 
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Eine passive Halbheit des Charakters hindert Thomas Mann 
auch, die Ironie bei Nietzsche schliesslich als Element wirklicher 
Bejahung der menschlichen Natur zu nehmen. Sein Nietzsche- 
Erlebnis bleibt in der Selbstverneinung des Geistes zugunsten 
der ungeistigen Plattheit menschlichen Daseins stecken* anstatt 
seiner innersten Intention gemiiss die Gestaltung héherer 
Lebensformen zu erstreben. Die Werbekraft der Ironie als 
konservativer Erotik des Geistes ist nicht ohne Glauben und 
Hoffnung, weil sie nicht ohne Liebe zum Menschlichen ist. 

Der Mangel eines positiven Auftriebs im Ironiebegriff 
bringt Mann natiirlich in einen schroffen Gegensatz zum 
Expressionismus, der eine Tatwirklichkeit des kiinstlerischen 
Geistes will.°° Thomas Mann ist zu sehr impressionistischer 
Psychologe, sonst miisste der romantische Grundzug sienes 
Wesens, der sich vor allem in dem Kapitel seiner Betrachtungen, 
das von der Tugend handelt und mit liebreicher Wehmut eine 
Analyse von Eichendorffs Taugenichts und Pfitzners Pale- 
strina® gibt, eine Heimkehr des Dichters erméglichen zum 
Glauben “an die Liebe, an das Leben und an die Kunst.” 
Hitte Thomas Mann in Nietzsches Ironie nicht nur die in- 
tellektuale Chemie studiert, sondern auch die Ironie als organi- 
sche Logik der Schénheit, so wiirde er seiner eigentlichen 
Bestimmung als Kiinstler und Dichter aesthetischer Kultur 
entgegenreifen. Nur als Anwalt aesthetischer Kultur kann 
seine Kunst die Aufgabe lisen, ‘Gottesangst zu wecken, indem 
sie das Leben vor das Richterantlitz des reinen Geistes’’® 
stellt. 

Wie Thomas Mann durch Einsicht und Bildung zu einer 
solchen Aufgabe befiahigt ist, das beweist die unvergleichliche 
Selbstzucht seiner Epik. Die Kunst des prignanten und 
symbolischen Wortes lernte er in der Goldschmiede von 
Schopenhauer und Nietzsche. Die Kunst der Erzihlung dankt 
er neben Storm und Meyer besonders Stifter und Fontane. 


49 Betrachtungen, XXVII. 588. XXVIII. 

8 Cfr. Betrachtungen. Kap. Ironie und Radikalismus. Mann iibertreibt: 
Expressionismus braucht weder politisch noch radikal und revolutiondr zu 
sein. Fruchtbar wirkt er nur, wenn er im weichen Mutterboden der Romantik 
wurzelt. Cfr. Walzel: Die Deutsche Dichtung, 269 ff. 

& Betrachtungen, 374 ff, 397, 407-424. Cfr. Rede und Autwort, 283 ff. 
® Betrachtungen, 516, 591. 
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Uber Spielhagens Erzihlerton, der zwischen objektivem Bericht 
und subjektiver Kritik hin und her pendelt, ist Thomas Mann 
weit vorgedrungen. Nur méchten wir wiinschen, dass diese 
epische Reinheit und Héhe der Stimmung bewahrt bleibe vor 
den ‘‘Zaubern der Magie des Extrems,”’ die, wie bei Nietzsche 
und Mauthner,® die Wertstruktur der Dinge nominalistisch 
erledigt. Im “Zauberberg” (1925) ist Mann der Magie des 
Extrems von Begriff und Wort durch seine tiberkritische Bereit- 
schaft der Nervenbahnen nicht selten verfallen. 

Die gliicklichste Technik im epischen Stil Thomas Manns 
ist die Sprachmusik seiner Prosa, die im Refrain des deutschen 
Volksliedes, im Kunstlied der Romantik und in der Thematik 
Richard Wagners vorgebildet wurde. Es wird uns schwer, mit 
Meyer-Bieber™ anzunehmen, dass die Idee vom “‘mot singulier”’ 
bei LaBruyére und Flaubert die Freude an musikalisch- 
dialektischer Gegensatzwirkumg in der Prosa Thomas Mann, 
geweckt hat, wo doch die deutsche Romantik unter Tiecks 
Novalis, Brentano die schénsten Méglichkeiten musikalischer 
Wortkunst erschlossen hat. In diesen romantischen Kiinstlern 
lisst sich auch der geheime, aber genaue Unterschied zwischen 
literarisch-rezeptiver Ironie und ironisch-produktivem Humor 
feststellen. 

Als der grosse Krieg kam, trat der Schriftsteller Thomas 
Mann wie in Frankreich Anatole France und Romain Rolland 
fiir seine Nation in die Schranken. Das erste Produkt des 
Krieges ist “Friedrich und die grosse Koalition.””’ Wir méchten 
dieses Werk kurz als eine vortreffliche Ubersetzung von Gustav 
Freytags® ‘“‘Staat Friedrichs des Grossen’”’ in die neueste 
Gegenwart ansprechen, Das Werk fand eigentiimliche Auf- 

% Fritz Mauthners Sprachkritik ist durchaus skeptizistisch, sie vernichtet 
die geistige Realitit von Wort und Satz. Gegen Mauthner wenden sich die 


Werke von A. Marty und F. Ebner. Cfr. Mann, Rede und Antwort, 364ff., 
392 ff. 

* Meyer-Bieber: Die Deutsche Literatur, 634-35. Im Gegensatz zu Walzel 
und Meyer-Bieber betont Hans Naumann: Die Deutscise Dichtung der Gegen- 
wart, Stuttgart 1923 mehr das Romantische im Werke von Thomas Mann. 
Daber sein Vergleich der Buddenbrooks mit Ricarda Huchs Ludolf Ursley, 
177 f. und 187. Ferner der Vergleich von Fiorenza und Tod in Venedig mit 
Hauptmanns Ketzer von Soana, 204 f. Wie Mann tiber Romantik denkt, siehe 
Betrachtungen, 415 f. und 425 ff. 

55 Gustav Freytag: Bilder aus Deutscher Vergangenheit, 4. Bd. 220 ff. Ges. 
Werke. XXI. Bd. Leipzig 1898. 2. Aufl. Cfr. Rede und Antwort, 118-191. 
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nahme, denn man war sich bewusst, wie sehr der autobio- 
graphische Thomas Mann immerfort den Kiinstlermenschen 
als einen durchaus fragwiirdigen Abenteurer des Gefiihls 
geschildert hatte. Wie gross war das Erstaunen, als er sich in 
den Betrachtungen mit aller Entschiedenheit fiir den vollen 
Ernst der Schrift “Friedrich und die grosse Koalition” einsetzte. 
Bei gleicher Gelegenheit erhob er ein gewaltiges Kampfgeschrei 
gegen jene Literaten,® die den Imperialismus der Zivilisation 
gegen die Herrschaft der Ideale aufriefen. Demokratisierung 
gilt ihm gleich Entdeutschung. Thomas Mann befand sich auf 
der Seite konservativer Monarchie. Kaum hatte man in 
aristokratischen und militirischen Kreisen seine Freude tiber 
dieses hochpolitische Bekenntnis des freien Biirgers gemeistert, 
als in Berlin eine Rede gehalten wurde “Von deutscher Re- 
publik.”” Der Vortragende war Thomas Mann. Wie diese 
Wandlung der Gesinnung sich in so kurzer Zeit vollziehen 
konnte, bleibt ein Geheimnis. Uns steht es nicht an, Thomas 
Mann deshalb fiir einen politischen Charlatan zu halten. Die 
Rede selbst ist ein offenes Bekenntnis zur Republik als der 
politischen Gemeinschaftsform des neuen Deutschlands. Wir 
lesen in der Rede den Satz: “Es kénnte Gegenstand eines 
Bildungsromanes sein, dass das Erlebnis des Todes zuletzt ein 
Erlebnis des Lebens ist, dass er zum Menschen fiihrt.”’ Viele 
mochten dabei an Tonio Kréger oder an Kénigliche Hoheit 
denken. Der Redner aber dachte an seinen Kulturroman 
“Den Zauberberg.”” Aus der Analyse der biirgerlichen Kultur 
in den Buddenbrooks war Thomas Mann eine Analyse des 
Kiinstlers als des verirrten Biirgers erwachsen. Nachdem diese 
in einer tiefen Instinktverschmelzung von Zucht und Zigellosig- 
keit beruhende Wesensschau durch Tod in Venedig ein Héchst- 
mass kritischer Plastik gefunden, versucht Thomas Mann im 
Zauberberg eine Synthesis dekadenter Biirgerkultur und 
dekadenten Kiinstlertums mit einem nur triiben Auslug in 
das Land eines neuen Morgens. Es scheint, als ob Thomas 
Mann im Zauberberg eine Summation aller bisherigen kiinstleri- 
schen Motive in grésserem und auch groteskerem Masse geben 
wolle, eine biirgerliche Pathologie der “infektidsen Erkrankung 
der Materie” die er durch Schopenhauer und Nietzsche zer- 

%* Der Kampf gegen den Zivilisationsliteraten enthiillte einen peinlichen 
Bruderzwist im Hause Mann, cfr. Meyer-Bieber, 638. 
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gliedern gelernt hatte. Er bleibt der Grundformel Lisawetas in 
ihrer Kritik Tonio Krégers als eines verirrten Biirgers treu. 
Treu auch dem Glauben an die reinigende, heiligende Wirkung 
der Literatur, an die Zerstérung der Leidenschaften durch die 
Erkenntnis und das Wort.” Dieses Kiinstlerproblem eines 
wurzellosen Lebens, das nach Freiheit der Form ringt, ist in 
den Mittelpunkt einer Welt gestellt, die tatsichlich verzaubert 
ist. Ein junger Hamburger Biirger, Hans Castorp, besucht 
ein Lungensanatorium in der Nihe von Davos. Aus den 
geplanten drei Wochen seines Aufenthalts werden sieben Jahre. 
Der bisher unkritische Jiingling verliert sich inmitten dieser 
Schatten in endlosen Reflektionen, sodass auch in ihm organi- 
sche Wandlungen auftreten, die den leicht Infizierten der raum- 
und zeitlosen Idee der Krankheit verhaften. Natiirlich geben 
die langen Jahre iusserster Abgeschiedenheit von den wirklichen 
Miachten des Lebens genugsam Gelegenheit, spiritistische 
Umschau zu halten iiber das, was diese Welt in Fieberschauer 
versetzt. Zu diesem Zwecke werden medizinische, naturwissen- 
schaftliche und philosophische Werke studiert und mit einer 
Dialektik gedeutet, die uns schwindelig macht durch ihr ewiges 
Umkreisen des eigenen Ich. Wie einst Tonio Kréger, so schauen 
auch wir in eine “ungeborene, schemenhafte Welt” hinein, es 
ist die Welt der Ideen, die sich nur dem willenlosen Subjekt der 
Erkenntnis erschliessen. Ihre Ewigkeit soll enthillt werden 
durch unsere Zeit, die durch den Zivilisationsliteraten Settem- 
brini, den jiidischen Jesuiten Naphta, der wie Dostojewskis 
Grossinquisitor spricht, und endlich durch einen Mann des 
Formats, Mynheer Peeperkorn vertreten wird. Diese Gestalten 
und dann eine Tartarin, Chauchat, zu der Hans Castorp eine 
ganz unbiirgerliche erotische Leidenschaft unterhilt, bilden 
die Hauptgestalten der wesenlosen Menschheit. Wie ein 
erratischer Block liegt in diesen Héhen von “Frost und Proble- 
matik’’ Hofrat Behrens, dessen Befunde als Offenbarungen der 
Wissenschaft aufgenommen werden. Er ist so sehr der patho- 
logische Anatom dieser Gesellschaft, dass ihm alle menschlichen 
Empfindungen restlos aufgehen in chemische Formeln. Ist es 
zu verwundern, wenn das endlose Fragen nach dem Begriff der 
Zeit, nach dem Ursprung des Lebens und dem Sinn des Gesche- 
hens unter der Hand wissenskranker Leute uns nicht erschiittert, 
sondern im besten Falle zerflattert in einem sic et non. Wer 
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kénnte das Dimonische hemmungsloser und alles verzehrender 
Erkenhtnisleidenschaft besser schildern, als der Tragiker des 
Untergangs, Friedrich Nietzsche? In der “Morgenréte”’ schildert 
er die Schicksale und Zuckungen, “denen das einsamste und 
stillste Leben verfillt, welches Musse hat, und in der Leiden- 
schaft des Denkens verbrennt.’’ ‘Oh, iiber meine Habsucht! 
In dieser Seele wohnt keine Selbstlosigkeit, vielmehr ein alles 
begehrendes Selbst, welches durch viele Individuen, wie durch 
seine Augen sehen und wie mit seinen Hinden greifen méchte.— 
Oh, iiber diese Flamme meiner Habsucht!’’*’ 

Die Entscheidung und die Befreiung aus dieser Trauma- 
turgie des literarischen Geistes im Zauberberg bringt der 
Weltkrieg. Es iiberfillt Hans Castorp erstmals die grosse 
Ahnung von der kommenden Gerechtigkeit wahren Lebens und 
er stiirmt hinweg ins Kampfgetiimmel. Hans Castorp hatte 
im Sanatorium die Verwaltung der Musik ubernommen. Die 
Musik war ihm die einzig mégliche Form ganzer Wirklichkeit 
geworden, sie driickte ihm die geheimsten Wiinsche des kosmi- 
schen Willens aus. Von allen Dingen, die je Klang und Gefiihl 
wurden, war ihm das traute Volkslied ‘Am Brunnen vor dem 
Tore’”’ die beste Inspiration von Sinn und Wert des Willens in 
ihm. Nicht Todestrunkenheit quoll aus dem Willen seiner 
Existenz, sondern der Lebenswille, der sich im Leiden zu idealer 
Grésse reckt. Den Frieden dieses grossen biirgerlichen Lebens 
zu finden, treibt es ihn, als er in dem Granatfeuer bei Langemark 
unseren Augen entschwindet. 

Versucht man eine Kritik dieses Romans, so kommt man 
zunichst auf den Grundbegriff natiirlicher Bildsamkeit,®* wie ihn 
Goethe in seinem ‘‘Wilhelm Meister’ ausgesprochen hat. Er 
besteht darin, dass die Phantasie des Kiinstlers der schépferi- 
schen Intention der Natur nachhelfen, das Organische in seiner 
inneren Idee organisieren miisse. Der Bildungsroman von 
Thomas Mann unterscheidet sich wesentlich von diesem idealen 
Zweck des Kiinstlertums, wie sehr er auch die typische Form 


57 Fréhliche Wissenschaft, 1882. Aphorismus: Seufzer des Erkennenden und 
der tolle Mensch. Cfr. Morgenréte, 1881. Die neue Leidenschaft. Zarathustra- 
Vorrede: Gott ist tot. Ferner: Stefan Zweig: Der Kampf mit dem Dimon, 
Insel-Verlag. 

58 Cfr. Spengler: Untergang des Abendlandes und F. Gundolf: Goethe, 
sowie H. A. Korff: Geist der Goethezeit, Leipzig, 1923. 
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hermetisch-pidagogischen Erkenntnisstrebens mit ihm ge- 
meinsam hat. Man méchte weiter die Anschauung der Ro- 
mantik iiber die Aufgaben des Romans und besonders die 
Auffassung Fr. von Schlegels iiber Goethes ‘‘Wilhelm Meister’’®® 
beim Zauberberg verwenden. 

Die Romantik sah allgemein im Roman die umfassendste 
Darstellung der soziologischen Wesenheiten einer Zeit. In dem 
beriihmten Fragment Fr. Schlegels, das als klassischer Beweis 
gilt fir den Begriff der Romantik als progressiver Universal- 
poesie wird der Roman wie das “Epos ein Spiegel der ganzen 
umgebenden Welt, ein Bild des Zeitalters.’”” Gab es iiber die 
Kulturanalyse hinaus ein héheres Ziel, so lebte es ohne Kontakt 
mit den Michten des wirklichen Lebens, wenngleich nicht ohne 
ironische Inspiration fiir den Geist. Er kann “frei von allem 
realen und idealen Interesse auf den Fliigeln der poetischen 
Reflexion in der Mitte schweben, diese Reflexion wieder 
potenzieren und wie in einer endlosen Reihe von Spiegeln 
vervielfachen.’*® Auch der Zauberberg verfolgt im Innersten 
die Absicht, ein ungeheures Kulturgemilde unserer Zeit zu 
sein. In der méglichst allseitigen, ironisch-reflexiven Beschrei- 
bung jedes Lebenskreises sieht Thomas Mann den absoluten 
Zweck seines Werkes. Eine Erfiillung der inneren Sinnhaftigkeit 
seiner Idee oder eine dichterische Gestaltung ihres romantischen 
Stimmungscharakters, auf den die magische Poesie eines Tieck 
und Novalis so grossen Wert legte, kennt er nicht, weil er den 
Willen “im Dienste der Wiinschbarkeit” weder denkt noch 
fiihlt. Ganz unpathetisch, aber behaglich getrieben von einer 
Ironie, die nicht im platonischen Sinne “ein zartes, gefliigeltes 
und heiliges Ding’ ist, sondern in intellektueller “Urbanitit” 
sich gefallt und geniigt, fliesst die Erzihlung dahin, um das 
epische Zeitmass suggestiver Breite erst spit zu beschleunigen. 
Thomas Mann hat seine Vorliebe fiir den Roman als um- 
fassenden Typus der Wortkunst in seinem “Versuch iiber das 
Theater” ausgesprochen: “Der epische Vortrag ist kein Gerede, 
sondern ein Darstellungsmittel, und wer erfahren hat, welcher 
ironischen Unverbindlichkeit, welcher feinsten Indirektheit er 
fahig ist, der weiss, dass der Roman an Raffinement der Technik 
dem Drama zum mindesten nicht nachsteht.’’*' Diese Auffas- 

*® Athenaeum I, 2, 147!b. Cfr. Haym-Walzel 135 f, 287ff. 


* Athenaeum, Fragment 116. Cfr. A. 247. 
* Th. Mann, Rede und Antwort, 29. Berlin S. Fischer 
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sung des Romans erinnert an die vorherrschende Ansicht der 
Romantik, die bekanntlich im Bereich des Dramas so wenig 
erfolgreich war. Sie versucht gleichzeitig den Roman zur 
reprasentativen Grundform kiinstlerischen Schaffens zu machen, 
was fiir die deutsche Kunstlehre, in der Lyrik und Dramatik, 
immer noch héchste Wertung erfahren, schwer angeht. Der 
Einfluss des auslandischen Romans auf die Einstellung Thomas 
Manns lass’ sich besonders im Zauberberg nachweisen. Nicht 
so sehr der franzésische Experimentalroman gewann im Zauber- 
berg Einfluss als vielmehr der psychologische Roman eines 
Tolstoi und Dostojewski. Bei Tolstoi ward Thomas Mann nach 
dem ahnungsschweren Seelenstudium in ‘“‘Krieg und Frieden’”’ 
und in “Anna Karenina” neue Kunde von den giéttlichen 
Funktionen der Giite und Bruderliebe. Beide Segensmichte 
gaben unserem Autor wachsendes Verstandnis fiir die Trieb- 
krifte des organischen Vitalismus bei Goethe.** Uns scheint, 
dass auch die niichterne nicht selten verichtliche Sachlichkeit 
in der Schilderung von Umwelt und Menschen, die bei Tolstoi 
eine so grosse Rolle spielt, stilbildnerischen Einfluss auf unseren 
Autor gewonnen hat. Von Dostojewski aber kommt ihm das 
unterirdische Wissen um alle Geheimnisse des Innern, aus dessen 
feuchter Dimmerung nur die Nacht und nicht der Tag einer 
Seele emporsteigen kann. Gerade dieses schamlose Wissen und 
unselige Forschen erzeugt auch im Zauberberg eine Physiogno- 
mik, die dem “‘Kellerschlupfmenschen” Dostojewskis oder gar 
dem “‘hisslichsten Menschen” Nietzsches tief verwandt ist.® 
Mit Recht wird daher dem Zauberberg ein erschreckender 
Mangel an Menschlichkeit vorgeworfen, weil das edle Lacheln 
des Humors fehlt, das gnadig verhiillt, schont und verséhnt. 

Alles, was der Roman an Schénheite nthalt, und wahrhaftig 
es ist nicht nur die Schénheit des Wortes, das jeweils unverriickt 
an der rechten Stelle zu stehen scheint, wird voll anerkannt. 
Es sind die grossartigen Schilderungen von Meer und Hoch- 
gebirge und ganz allgemein die in kleinster Wortmalerei erreichte 
Symbolik des Verfalls. Besonders im Schneekapitel,™ einem 


® Cfr. Manns Wiener Rede iiber Goethe und Tolstoi in: Bemiihungen, 
Berlin S. Fischer, 1925. 

* Leo Schestow: Dostojewski und Nietzsche, ferner: Tolstoi und Nietzsche 
iibers. Marcan-Verlag, Kéln 1923-24. 
* Zauberberg, Berlin S. Fischer, 1925. Seite 213-262. 
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der schénsten Stiicke des zweibindigen Werkes, in dem alle 
Empfindungen und alle Erlebnisse einer Seele divinatorische 
Deutung erfahren, gelingt es Mann herrlich, den individuellen 
Umkreis von Natur und Leben in die Weite des Universalen 
zu dehnen. Das Schneekapitel rettet die Seele einer ent- 
seelten Existenz und zeigt am besten, in welche Héhe romanti- 
scher Schénheit der Verfasser hitte steigen kénnen, wenn 
er selbst weniger Literat und mehr echter Dichter®™ gewesen 
wire. Ein romantisches Hochziel im Rhythmus organischer 
Allpoesie fehlt dem Zauberberg. Vielleicht darf man sagen, 
zum Schaden tiefster Wirkung, die er im Tod von Venedig 
durch den Mythos der Schénheit erzielt hatte. Betrachtet 
man aber den Roman als eine abschliessende Studie des 
Verfalls und sieht man darin die intentionale Erscheinung 
seines kiinstlerischen Zwecks, so muss man sagen, mit héchster 
Kunst hat Mann dieser Bestimmung geniigt. Der Roman zieht 
das endgiiltige Fazit der décadence als Entartung und Ver- 
wesung wie sie Nietzsche in seinen moralinfreien Epigrammen 
karikiert hatte. Er schildert die Gespenster verfallenden 
Lebens in herzbetiubender Sachlichkeit und in der moralischen 
Gleichgiiltigkeit kiinstlerischer Form. Die intellektuale Ironie 
eines Menschen, der sich selbst dem Verfall preisgegeben weiss 
und dessen Sehnsucht zum echten Leben und zu persénlicher 
Substanz nicht gross und stark genug ist, das gesunde und 
normale Leben in Leid und Liebe zu erlangen, geistert aif 
allen Gebieten des Wissens krank umher. Eine Summierung 
vorhandener Werte wird vorgenommen, die durch individuelle 
Kunstgriffe derart transparent erscheinen, dass man glauben 
miéchte, sie lockten den Skeptiker des Lebens von der Hohe 
einer neuen Potenz. Der Abschluss von Langemark ist nur ein 
ausseres Finale der Komposition. Wie in der Familiengeschichte 
der Buddenbrooks jener dionysische Hymnus an das Leben das 
eigentliche Endziel bildete, so im Zauberberg, der durch biologi- 
sche Vertrautheit mit der Dimonie des Todes verséhnen méchte 


65 Das Thema: Literat und Dichter behandelt ein offener Brief, den der 
Novellist J. Ponten in der Deutschen Rundschau, Okt. 1924 an Th. Mann 
gerichtet hat. Veranlasst wurde der Brief durch den Festgruss Manns an Ricarda 
Huch zu deren 60. Geburtstag. Ponten unterscheidet scharf den reflexiven 
Literaten, der den Geist skeptischer Ironie ausliefert, von dem organischen 
Dichter mit positiver Ironie. 
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jene Worte des Wachtraums im Schnee: “Der Mensch soll um 
der Giite willen dem Tode keine Herrschaft einriumen tiber 
seine Gedanken.’’* 

Schon in der Einleitung sagten wir, dass die rein kausale 
Betrachtung des Lebens mehr und mehr der morphologischen 
Betrachtung sich verbinde. Es ist tragisch, dass diese morpho- 
logische Auffassung der Dinge entstand und gefordert wurde in 
einer Zeit, die Spuren organischen Verfalls unverkennbar 
auf der Stirne triigt. Der dialektische Umschlag in der Ge- 
schichte menschlichen Geistes scheint es zu wollen, dass jenen 
Jahren, wo jeder Mensch eigene Versuchsperson krankhaft 
experimenteller Psychologie war, eine Zeit folgt, in der ein jeder 
sich wieder einfiihlt in die grossen Strukturgesetze und Sinnzu- 
sammenhinge des Naturlebens. Im Sinne dieses organischen 
Kritizismus miissen wir das letzte Werk von Thomas Mann als 
die priichtige Abendrite eines vergangenen Tages begriissen. 
Dabei hegen wir aber nach seiner Wendung der naturalistischen 
Methode in eine symbolisch-organische die Hoffnung, dass er 
durch seine Meisterwerke in der Analytik des Verfalls geschult, 
am ehesten geeignet ist, das Programm eines organischen 
Kritizismus kiinstlerisch zu erfiillen. Im System der Sittenlehre 
hat Fichte wohl unter der Einwirkung der jungen Romantik, 
die je seine transzendentale Methode verfocht, einen Abschnitt 
iiber die Pflichten des aesthetischen Kiinstlers eingeschaltet. 
Da heisst es, dass sich die Kunst “an das ganze Gemiit® in 
Vereinigung seiner Vermégen’”’ wende. Gewiss kommt darin 
der Gedanke Mendelssohns und Kants von der Vollkommenheit 


% Zauberberg, 2. Bd. Kap. Schnee, 260. Cfr. Hans Brandenburg: Zu 
Thomas Manns 50. Geburtstag. Deutsche Rundschau, Juni 1925. Ders.: 
Die schéne Literatur. Mai 1925. Thomas Manns Zauberberg. Arthur Eloesser: 
Thomas Mann, sein Leben und Werk, Berlin S. Fischer 1925. war uns bei der 
Niederschrift dieser Studie nicht zuginglich. Nun kénnen wir nachtragen, dass 
die Schrift wertvolles biographisches Material bietet. Anschaulich schildert 
sie, wie das Miinchener Kiinstlerleben eine Fundstitte zahlreicher Motive und 
Modelle fiir Thomas Mann gewesen ist. Die Hinweise auf Arthur Holitscher: 
“Lebensgeschichte eines Rebellen’” und Kurt Martens: ‘“Schonungslose 
Lebenschronik” bringen uns den Kiinstler Thomas Mann auch menschlich 
naiher.—Karl Helbling: Die Gestalt des Kiinstlers in der neueren Dichtung. 
Eine Studie iber Thomas Mann, Bern 1922 wurde uns durch die Rezension 
von Walter A. Berendsohn bekannt. Euphorion, 1926. Bd. 27. Heft 1. 135-138. 

*’ Vergl. den tiefdringenden und aufschlussreichen Artikel Gemiit von 
Rudolf Hildebrand in Grimms Wérterbuch.—Editor. 
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aller Seelenkriifte, die erst durch das ganze Vermégen der 
Vorstellungen, also Einbildungskraft und Verstand, begriindet 
werde, zum Vorschein. Wir méchten weitergehen in der 
Deutung des Gemiits bei Fichte und mit ihm hinzufiigen: der 
Philosoph erzeugt die natiirliche und sittliche Welt in methodi- 
scher Absicht, der aesthetische Kiinstler aber findet diese Welt 
schlechthin als gegeben vor. Der Begriff der Aesthetik wird hier 
auf seinen Ursprung aus der Sinneserkenntnis gebracht, den 
er bei Baumgarten und Kant hatte. Im Gemiit als der rezeptiven 
und produktiven Einheit der Sinne bleibt ein unmittelbarer 
Zugang offen von der subjektiven Kultur zur konkreten Natur, 
das Gemiit des musischen Geistes wird dadurch zum Medium 
kosmischer Perspektive. 
WILHELM DEHORN 

University of Minnesota 








THE MIDDLE-CLASS READER AND THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL 


Taught by the modern scientific methods of observing 
human behavior, the student today generally inclines to regard 
literary history as a record of men’s experiences conditioned by 
specific circumstances. Habits of life and patterns of thought 
created by economic as well as by political and religious con- 
ditions afford certain explanations of the artistic theories and 
literary preferences of a given time. Investigation from such a 
position of economic determinism may well be made of the 
effects upon literature of the eighteenth century of the rise to 
wealth, power, and education of the English middle class. 

This group, with its ideals rooted in puritanism and trade,' 
comprised a large section of the reading-public which even in the 
century before had exercised an influence upon literature more 
apparent in contemporary publishers’ lists than in the con- 
ventional discussions of the writing of the period in later 
histories of literature. As Professor Arber said in his preface to 
the third volume of the Term Catalogues: ‘‘We must largely 
revise our ideas of the general characteristics of English litera- 
ture during the Restoration Age. .... It is the religious people 
first, and the scientists next that made the fortunes of the 
London Book Trade.”’ 

To the ideas derived from puritanism and trade should be 
added in our diagnosis mental attitudes frequently apparent in 
newly enriched groups from that day to this, factors combining 
to form the pattern of middle-class behavior in the eighteenth 
century. Characteristic are such attitudes of mind, for example, 
as an eager, if naive, curiosity about the world, expressed in 
terms of both social and geographical exploration, often enjoyed 
vicariously through books or the stage; sentimentalism, variously 
manifested in personal conduct and popular philosophical 
theories; a zeal for education as a means of practical success, 
of personal cultivation, and of social prestige; and a sense of 

! For a discussion of the inherent fitness of Puritanism to be the religion 
of the commercial classes see Tawney, “Religious Thought on Social and 
Economic Questions in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” Jour. of 
Pol. Econ., (XXXII (1923) 673ff. 
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social responsibility concerned for the welfare of the community 
and the family. 

The literary needs of the great class of potential readers 
thus endowed did much, I believe, to create the English novel 
in its image and likeness at about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. To demonstrate the recognition in their own day of 
the growing importance of this class seems to me useful, then, 
to literary history, and especially to any study interested in 
tracing the development of English fiction out of romances, 
heroic and picaresque, and sensational scandal novels, into 
realistic accounts of middle-class life and manners, and tales of 
the surprising adventures of heroes of the same familiar class. 

It is the purpose, therefore, of this study to suggest briefly 
some of the steps in the development of this class of readers, 
bringing to bear upon the subject contemporary evidence: to 
indicate the growing recognition of the merchant as a person of 
interest to the reading-public and to the theatre-going public of 
which he was a part; to trace the gathering respect for the 
magnitude of British trade, and for the power and dignity of 
those who directed it; to note in this connection the improved 
social standing of the merchant and his family due to his posses- 
sion of wealth, leisure, and education; and, finally, to show the 
importance to literature of the patronage of this newly en- 
franchised group. 


I. 
THE Mipp.Le-CLass AS PORTRAYED IN LITERATURE 


Hogarth, in the progress of the Industrious Apprentice 
from his master’s shop to the Mansion House, may be said to 
have depicted the folk-hero of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. A self-made man, the successful merchant was raised 
to epic dignity by the glorification of his practical virtues in 
an age suffering from the effects of impracticality and license. 
A man of the real world of goods and chattels, he became in 

*popular imagination the guardian of the hearth, the defender of 
the moral code, and the bulwark of national prosperity.? This 
middle-class hero, as he became the middle-class reader, tended 


* On the effect of the City upon literature at the end of the seventeenth 
century see Beljame, Le public et les hommes de lettres en Angleterre au dix- / 
huitiéme siécle, 1660-1774 (Paris, 1883), pp. 198-199. 
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to stamp with his own characteristic vices and virtues, his 
characteristic manners, sentiments, and ambitions, the new 
form of the novel. 

It was not accident, I believe, that the apotheosis of the 
middle-class hero coincided with the rise of a literary form which 
treated realistically common experiences of characters in the 
middle walks of life, supplanting, meanwhile, the romances 
which had detailed the exotic adventures of knights and rogues 
for the smaller group of seventeenth century readers of fiction. 
It was not coincidence, but the operation in the literary market of 
the laws of supply and demand which turned the attention of 
shrewd writers to the tastes and interests of a large group of 
readers steadily growing in wealth and education. To Defoe, 
Richardson, and Fielding, and to their minor contemporaries, 
such a reading-public must have seemed noteworthy even had 
these authors not been allied to it by ties of blood or marriage. 

On the stage the middle class appeared early. In Steele’s 
Conscious Lovers (1722) the father of the heroine is ‘an eminent 
merchant of Bristol.’’ Conscious of the new dignity of his class, 
he addresses the aristocratic Sir John Bevil: ‘Sir, as much a 
cit as you take me for,” he declares, “‘I know the town and the 
world. Give me leave to say that we merchants are a species of 
gentry that have grown into the world this last century, and are 
as honourable and almost as useful, as you landed folk, that 
have always thought yourselves so much above us.”’ (Act IV, 
sc. ii.) Such men neither Sir John nor his prototypes in real 
life dared ignore. Boswell quotes Johnson’s comment: “An 
English merchant is a new species of gentlemen,” echoing Mr. 
Sealand’s speech.* A few years later Thorowgood, the merchant 
in Lillo’s London Merchant (1731), in a conversation with his 
assistant, Trueman, gives expression to the idealization of the 
merchant’s calling which at that time ran parallel to the 
contempt of the gentry for the cit. “‘As the name of merchant 
never degrades the gentleman,” says Thorowgood, “‘so by no 
means does it exclude him.” (Act I, sc. i.) The metaphysics of 
his profession he expounds at the beginning of the third act: 

Methinks I wou’d not have you only learn the method of merchandize, 
and practise it hereafter, merely as a means of getting wealth. 


* Boswell, Life of Johnson (Oxford, 1924) I, 329 n. 
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’Twill be worth your pains to study it as a science. See how it is founded 
in reason, and the nature of things; how it has promoted humanity, as it has 


opened and yet keeps up an intercourse between nations, far remote from one . 


another in situation, customs, and religion; promoting arts, industry, peace, 
and plenty; by mutual benefits diffusing mutual love from pole to pole. 

Lillo’s play was dedicated to Sir John Eyles, a citizen of 
London, sometime member of Parliament, alderman of London, 
and Sub-Governor of the South Sea Company. In the Spectator, 
meanwhile, Sir Andrew Freeport, the most intelligent if not 
the most learned of the familiar group, had delivered for the 
benefit of Sir Roger and his admirers a disquisition on the 
relative importance to the nation of the merchant and the 
landed classes. Less flattering than these was the satirical 
portrait of young Mr. Ledger in Coleman’s Polly Honeycomb, 
a suitor condemned by the romantic heroine as “more tiresome 
than the multiplication table.” 

In the fiction of the period, in Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and 
Moll Flanders, for example, the background characters if not 
the principal actors tended to come more and more from this 
same class. To the middle class belonged the Harlowe family 
of Richardson’s masterpiece, conscious of a social inferiority 
to Lovelace despite their moral rectitude. To that class in 
life as well as in fiction belonged the family of Fielding’s 
Amelia, drawn from the belle of Salisbury whom he married. 
Moreover, in short narratives, like those in Elizabeth Rowe’s 
Letters from the Dead to the Living, the domestic virtues of the 
merchant and his family are eulogistically contrasted with the 
depravity of the gentry. 


Il. 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS OF MIDDLE-CLASS PROGRESS 


More matter-of-fact documents of the same period as these 
plays and novels testify to the social progress of the middle- 
class: to their rise from a state in which connection with 
merchandizing was held a mark of obliquity, to a pesition of 
such honor as to inspire one author, in a book of Moral Tales 
for children, to write: 

You live in a mercantile country, my son, and I wish you to think respect- 
fully of the character of the merchant. . . . . I need not say which is most useful 
to a nation; a lord powdered in the tip of the mode, who knows exactly what 
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o’clock the king rises and goes to bed, and who gives himself airs of grandeur 
and state, at the same time that he is acting the slave in the anti-chamber of a 
prime minister; or a merchant, who enriches his country, despaches orders 
from his compting-house to Surat and Grand Cairo; and contributes to the 
_ felicity of the world.‘ 


The earlier steps in this progress are to be traced in Edward 
Chamberlayne’s popular handbook entitled, in its later form, 
Magna Britanniae Notitia,Or The Present State of Great Britain. 
Through the years 1669-1755 this work bore more or less 
reluctant testimony to the elevation in power and public estima- 
tion of the merchant class. 

Born a gentleman and educated at Oxford, Chamberlayne 
served as secretary to the Earl of Carlyle after the Restoration, 
and later to the Duke of Grafton and to the Prince of Denmark. 
The aristocratic bias to be expected appears in all those sections 
of early editions of his handbook which define and describe 
the degrees of men in the social scale. 

Connection with trade is despicable in Chamberlayne’s eyes. 
He writes scathingly of tradesmen, barring them from hope of 
gentility: 

The state of Gentry was anciently such, that it was accounted abasing 
of Gentry to put their Sons to get their Living by Shop-keeping; and our Law 
did account it a disparagement of a Ward in Chivalry, to be married to a 
Shopkeeper’s Daughter, or to any mere Citizen; for Tradesmen in all Ages 
and Nations have been reputed ignoble in regard to the doubleness of their 
Tongue .... without which they hardly grow rich..... So by Imperial 
Laws, a Tradesman is not capable of any Honourable Estate, nor to be a 
Commander over Soldiers; and therefore the English Nobility and Gentry till 
within late years judged it a Stain and Diminution to the Honour and Dignity 
of their Families, to seek their Children’s Support by Shopkeeping, but only 
(as in all great Monarchies) by Military, Court, State, or Church Imployment, 
much less their Children to an Apprentisage, a perfect Servitude; . . . . which 
Marks of Slavery considered, Heralds are of Opinion, that a Gentleman thereby 
loseth his Gentility forever, till he can otherwise recover it.® 


Yet the degeneracy of his own times in this matter he 
recognizes; and he pauses to denounce it in good set terms: 


* Percival, Thomas, A Father's Instruction; consisting of Moral Tales, Fables, 
and Reflections, Eighth Edition (London, 1793), pp. 82-83. 

5 D.N.B. 

6 This statement is repeated in all the early editions which I have been able 
to consult; namely, the 3rd edit., 1669; 6th edit., 1672; 7th edit., 1673; 17th edit., 
1692. 
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And yet the shame of our Nation, we have seen of late not only the Sons of 
Baronets, Knights, and Gentlemen sitting in the Shops, and sometimes of 
peddling Trades, far more fit for Women and their Daughters, but also an Earl 
of this Kingdom subjecting his son to an Apprentisage and Trade; but the Folly 
of the English in swerving from their Ancestors herein (and in other things) 
is now apparent; for those young Gentlemen possessing more noble and active 
Spirits, could not brook such dull slavish Lives; and being thereby unfitted for 
other Imployments have generally taken to debauched Courses.’”” 


By 1700, however, expediency seems to have dictated some 
grudging modification of this withering paragraph, reduced now 
to the meagre statement: 


Guillum is of the Opinion, that if a Gentleman be bound an Apprentice to 
a Merchant, or other Trade, he hath not thereby lost his Degree of Gentility.® 


Chamberlayne’s religious associations were naturally with 
the Church of England and antagonistic to Dissent. Therefore 
in this same nineteenth edition of his handbook, in 1700, he 
compensates for reluctant modifications of his position at other 
points by a violent vilification of the Dissenters. “The Dis- 
senters from the Church of England,” he writes, “are of these 
five Sorts: Libertines, Papists, Anabaptists, Independents, 
and Presbyterians.’® And again: 


“. . . . the greatest blemish to Religion amongst us is the pittyable number 
of Dissenters from the established Church, some prejudiced by Education, some 
by Sensuality, some by Interest, and some few by misguided Zeal, for having 
repented of their former ill Courses, whilst they called themselves Members of 
the Church of England, they think they cannot thoroughly change their Lives 
without changing their Religion too, becoming, like stray sheep, an easie Prey 
to the next Claimer." 


No edition of the work appeared between the 19th edition 
of 1700 and the 20th of 1703, the year in which Defoe published 
his satire, The Shortest Way with Dissenters, with disastrous 
results to himself. In this year Edward Chamberlayne died, 
and in 1704 (the year in which Harley procured, through the 


7 Chamberlayne, Edw., Angliae Notitia; or, the Present State of England, 
17th edit. (London, 1692), p. 259. 

8 Ibid., 19th edit. (London, 1700), p. 295. 

® See his early works: The Converted Presbyterian, or the Church of England 
Justified in Some Practices (1668); and, An Academy or College wherein young 
Ladies and Gentlemen may at a very Moderate Expence be Educated in the True 
Protestant Religion and in all Vertuous Qualities (1671). 
10 Chamberlayne, op. cit., (London, 1700), p. 250. 
11 Chamberlayne, op. cit. (1700), p. 249. 
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Queen, Defoe’s release from prison) the 21st edition of the 
handbook appeared quite changed in tone. This volume was 
announced as by Edward Chamberlayne but “continued by 
his Son, John Chamberlayne, Esq., Fellow of the Royal 
Society.’’ The younger man obviously felt the force of political 
and economic expediency. He was in touch with the court, with 
Whigs, merchants, and Dissenters through his connection with 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Commission, the Commission of Peace 
for Middlesex, and the Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge. In his first preface, therefore, after referring 
feelingly to the death of his father, he directed the attention of 
his readers to certain innovations in his volume. ‘First, then,” 
he writes, “I have taken care to adjust it exactly to the Present 
Time. I have carefully revised the whole Book... . . ~— 

Subsequently in the 22nd edition, not published until 1707, 
he speaks of the Commons of England with a sudden defer- 
ence notably at variance with the aristocratic contempt of the 
elder Chamberlayne. To the son these classes represent power 
and patronage which it behooves a canny editor to cultivate. 
He, therefore, writes: 

Amongst the Commons of England . . . . are reckoned Tradesmen, among 
whom Merchants in Foreign Traffick, have, for their great benefit to the Publick, 
and for their Endowments and generous Living, been of best Repute in England; 
where as well as in Italy, to become a Merchant of Foreign Commerce, hath 
been allowed no Disparagement to a Gentleman born, especially to a younger 
Brother. 

Amongst Tradesmen, in the first place are Whole-sale-men, then Retailers; 
lastly Mechanics, or Handicrafts-Men. These are all capable of bearing some 
Sway or Office in Cities and Towns Corporate." 


2 Op. cit.(1704), preface. A reprint of this edition, also in 1704, is announced 
as containing “An Account of the Society for Propagating Religion at Home 
and in Foreign Parts; and for Reformation of Manners: Never Before Pub- 
lished.” Term Catalogues, III, 418. 

4 Chamberlayne, op. cit. (1707), p. 296. This section continues: “The 
lowest Members, the Feet of the Body Politick, are the Day-Labourers, who by 
their large Wages, and Cheapness of all Necessaries, enjoy better Dwellings, 
Diet, and Apparel in England, than the Husbandmen or Farmers do in most 
other Countries.” It is worth noting, however, that in the 35th edition of 1735 
(the work was published after John Chamberlayne’s death in 1723 by a group 
of booksellers) there is added to this last paragraph a parenthetical passage as 
follows: “The Wages of Day-Labourers being but Eight or Ten pence a Day, 
in Countries distant from London, those who have large Families find it very 
difficult frequently to find them bread.” In this form the matter stands in the 
last and 38th edition of 1755. 
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Only four years later “the great benefit to the publick” 
derived from these ‘Merchants in Foreign Traffick” received 
at the hands of the Spectator a magnificent eulogy: 


....there are not more useful Members in a Commonwealth than 
Merchants. They knit Mankind together in a mutual Intercourse of good 
Offices, distribute the Gifts of Nature, find Work for the Poor, add Wealth to 
the Rich, and Magnificence to the Great. Our English Merchant converts the 
Tin of his own Country into Gold, and exchanges his Wooll for Rubies. The 
Mahometans are cloathed in our British Manufacture, and the Inhabitants of 
the Frozen Zone warmed with the Fleeces of our Sheep. 

When I have been upon the ’Change, I have often fancied one of our old 
Kings standing in Person, where he is represented in Effigy, and looking down 
upon the wealthy Concourse of People with which that Place is every Day filled. 
In this Case, how would he be surprized to hear all the Languages of Europe 
spoken in this little spot of his former Dominions, and to see so many private 
Men, who in his Time would have been the Vassals of some powerful Baron, 
Negotiating like Princes for greater Sums of Money than were formerly to be 
met with in the Royal Treasury! Trade, without enlarging the British Terri- 
tories, has given us a kind of additional Empire: It has multiplied the Number 
of the Rich, made our Landed Estates infinitely more Valuable than they were 
formerly, and added to them an Accession of other Estates as Valuable as the 
Lands themselves. 

(The Spectator, No. 69) 


John Chamberlayne’s edition of 1707 is notable also for a 
patriotic invective directed against a rival handbook edited by 
a Swiss, Guy Miege, whose liberal sympathies had made him 
since 1691 a dangerous competitor." 


Miege’s The New State of England under their Majesties King 
William and Queen Mary had succeeded in blurring almost 
completely the old lines of social demarcation so reluctantly 
modified by Edward Chamberlayne. Miege wrote in 1691: 


Gentlemen are properly such as are descended of a good family, bearing a 
Coat of Arms without any particular Title. And these we call Gentlemen born. 

But Use has so far stretched the significance of this word, both high and 
low, that every Nobleman, nay the King himself, may be called a Gentleman. 
And, on the other side, anyone that without a Coat of Arms, has either a liberal, 
or genteel Education, that looks Gentlemanlike (whether he be so or not) and has 
witerewithal to live freely and handsomely, is by the Courtesy of England usually 
called a Gentleman.* 


Vide D.N.B. 

% Miege, The New State of England (London, 1691), Part II, p. 228. Miege 
also in passing does full justice to the dignity of the independent farmer: 
“Yeoman are such amongst the Commonalty who having Lands of their own 
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The last sentence (in which the italics are my own) sums up 
the change that was coming over the face of the nation. Miege 
adds a glowing encomium on the Merchant, much in the 
manner of Thorowgood and Sir Andrew Freeport: 








But as England is one of the most trading Countries in Europe, so the 
greatest Body of its Commonwealth is that of Traders, or Men that live by 
Buying and Selling. 

The most eminent whereof are those we call Merchants, who trade only 
by Whole-sale. These are Men who, by their Toil and Industry, have found the 
Way, not only to Inrich themselves, and to make the whole Nation thrive and 
flourish by a perpetual Circulation of Trade, by importing foreign Commodities, 
and by incouraging thereby Navigation, and by procuring comfortable Imploy- 
ment to a vast Number of Artificers, Tradesmen, and Retailers.” 












ITT. 


“THe CiTIzEN TuRN’D GENTLEMAN’! 







To make a gentleman out of a prosperous Dissenting shop- 
keeper was, therefore, one of the serious undertakings of the 
period, and one variously reflected in literature. The Industrious 
Apprentice sought access not only to the coach of the Lord 
Mayor but also to the drawing rooms of the great and the salons 
of the learned. 

The social stigma attached to trade, reflected in Chamber- 
layne’s early strictures, was even in his time diminishing as 
the result of alliances between the citizenry and the scions 
of the land-poor nobility. While Mrs. Behn was dramatizing 
the fortunes of The City Heiress (1682), and Sir William Temple 
in his essay Of Popular Discontent was lamenting the growing 
tendency of noble families to marry “into the city for downright 
money,’”* Bishop Burnet was noting with approval the sobriety 
and benevolence of the citizens of the town. In the conclusion 
























_ to a good value, Keep it in their own Hands, husband it themselves, and live 
with their families upon it... .. And whereas Husbandry is commonly looked 
upon as the most innocent Life, and the freest from the Corruption and Cheats 
that attend other Professions, therefore the Law of England has a better 
Opinion of the Yeomanry that occupy Lands, than of Tradesmen or artificers.” 
Such sentiments may throw new light on the cordial reception accorded Thom- 
son’s Seasons, and other works celebrating the virtues of rural life, a little later. 

% Miege, The New State of England (London, 1691), Part II, p. 229. 
1 Ravenscroft, Edw., The Citizen Turn’d Gentleman, London, 1672. 
18 Temple, Wm., Works (London, 1814), III, 59. 
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to the History of His Own Times, penned in 1708, at the end of 
his life, he wrote: 


As for the men of trade and business, they are, generally speaking, the best 
body in the nation, generous, sober, and charitable; so that, while the people 
in the country are so immersed in their own affairs, that the sense of religion 
cannot reach them, there is a better spirit stirring in our cities; more knowledge, 
more zeal, and more charity, with a great deal more devotion. There may be 
too much of vanity, with too pompous an exterior, mixed with these in the 
capital city; but upon the whole they are the best we have." 


Wealth was providing the merchant’s family with leisure and 
luxury. Defoe in that ostensible record of a Tour Thro’ the 
Whole Island of Great Britain in 1722 describes the people of 
Salisbury who, he says, “‘are gay, and rich, and have flourishing 
trade.” ‘‘There is a great deal of good Manners and good 
Company among them, ....I mean among the Citizens, as 
besides what is found among the Gentlemen,” he hastens to 
explain.2® The country places of “Private Families” in the 
suburbs of London he boasts of with what is obviously a 
partisan pride: 

These fine Houses and innumerable more, which cannot be spoken of here, 
are not, at least very few of them, the Mansion houses of Families, the Ancient 
Residences of Ancestors . . . . but these are . . . . Gentlemen’s meer Summer- 
Houses, or Citizen’s Country Houses; whither they retire from the hurries of 
Business, and from getting money, to draw their breath in clear Air, and to 
divert themselves and Families in the hot weather; and .... they are shut 
up, and as it were strip’d of their inhabitants in Winter, who return to Smoke 
and Dirt, Sin and Seacoal (as it was coursly express’d) in the busy City; so that 
in short, all this variety, this Beauty, the glorious Show of Wealth and Plenty, 
is really a view of the Luxuriant Age which we live in and of the overflowing 
Riches of the Citizens, who in their abundance make these gay Excursions, and 
live thus deliciously all Summer, retiring within themselves in the Winter, the 
better to lay up for the next summer’s Expence. 

If this then is produc’d from the gay part of the Town only, what must be 
the immense Wealth of the City itself, where such a produce is brought forth 
where such prodigious Estates are raised in one Man’s Age; instances of which 
we have seen in those of Sir Josiah Child, Sir John Lethulier, Sir James Bateman, 
Sir Robert Clayton, Sir William Scawen, and Hundreds more; whose beginnings 
were small, or small compar’d, and who have exceeded even the greatest Part 
of the Nobility of England in Wealth, at their Death, and all of their own 
getting.” 


® Burnet, History of His Own Times (Oxford, 1833), IV, 215. 

*© Defoe, A Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain (London, 1724-25- 
27). Vol. I, Letter iii, p. 29. 

" Ibid., Vol. I, Letter ii, pp. 126-27. 
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By the middle of the century Chamberlayne’s handbook 
spares no words in a description of London’s commercial glory: 


The vast Traffick and Commerce whereby this City flourishes, may be 
guessed at chiefly by the Customs which are paid for Merchandize imported 
And next by the infinite Number of Ships, which, by their 
Masts, resemble a Forest, as they lie along the Thames, besides many that are 
sent forth every Year, to carry and fetch Commodities to and from all Parts 
of the known World; and whereby it comes to pass, that no small Number of 
Merchants of London for Wealth, for stately Houses within the City for Winter, 
and without for Summer; for rich Furniture, plentiful Tables, and honourable 
Living; for great estates in Money and Land, etc., excel some Princes in divers 
of our neighboring Nations.” 


As one reads this account of the affluence of the eighteenth 
century merchant, one recalls Guy Miege’s statement that 
“by the Courtesy of England” anyone is usually called a 
Gentleman that “‘has either a liberal, or genteel Education, that 
looks Gentlemanlike . . . . and has wherewithal to live freely 
and handsomely.’ 

Excess and stupidity in the use of wealth was the inevitable 
accompaniment of sudden social enfranchisement. The ex- 
travagance and frivolity of some of the citizenry, suggested by 
Bishop Burnet in 1708, is more fully described by a writer in 
A pplebee’s Journal in 1720: “Our South-Sea Equipages increase 
every day,”’ he declares; “the City-Ladies buy South-Sea jewels, 
hire South-Sea Maids; and take South-Sea Houses; the Gentle- 
men set up South-Sea Coaches, and buy South-Sea Estates 
that they neither examine the Situation, the Nature or Quality 
or yet the Price of the Purchase.’™ 4 

Fielding in his pamphlet An Inquiry into the Cause and late 
Increase of Robbers speaks even more bitterly. ‘‘Trade hath 
indeed,” complains the author of Tom Jones, “given a new face 
to the whole nation .... and hath totally changed the man- 
ners, customs, and habits of the people, more especially of the 
lower sort, the narrowness of their fortunes is changed into 
wealth; the simplicity of their manners into craft, their frugality 


™ Chamberlayne (1755), p. 209. 

% Cf. Ante, p. 10. 

* Quoted by Botsford, J. R., Emglish Society in the Eighteenth Century 
(New York, 1924), p. 255. 
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into luxury, their humility into pride, and their subjection into 
equality.’ 

Obviously middle-class manners at home and abroad were 
matters of concern to themselves and others. Yet the extremes 
noted by the writer for Applebee’s Journal and by Henry 
Fielding were after all but pathological symptoms the observa- 
tion of which yields knowledge of the normal process. For 
wealth and leisure led also to education, a check on stupid 
excesses and a guide to real progress always grasped quickly 
by the newly rich. 

‘A liberal or genteel education’’, with or without a coat of 
arms, we have seen accepted as a mark of the gentleman by 
Guy Miege in 1691. In his last work, the Complete English 
Gentleman Defoe wrote with unlimited faith in the power of 
education to elevate his class. ‘“‘Call him what you will,’ he 
said, ‘‘on account of his blood, and be the race modern and 
mean as you will, yet if he was sent early to school, has good 
parts, and has improv’d them by travel, conversation, and 
reading, and above all with a modest, courteous, gentlemanlike 
behaviour; despise him as you will, he will be a gentleman in 
spite of all the distinctions we can make.’’ Out of such a 
desire for learning, practical and polite, grew the Dissenting 
Academies of the period, excellent ones like that at Stoke 
Newington which Defoe and Samuel Wesley attended. Many 
boys and sometimes their sisters, moreover, were taught by 
tutors at home. Through education the number of potential 
patrons of literature was increasing with each generation. 

One interesting illustration of the making of a gentleman 
by just such steps as Guy Miege and Defoe describe is presented 
by the Thrales, father and son, as revealed to us by Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale. Boswell quotes Johnson’s biography of 
Mrs. Thrale’s father-in-law, who “‘worked at six shillings a week 
for twenty years in the great brewery which afterwards became 
his own.” Like the best of his kind, “he gave his son and 
daughter the best education His son, both at school 
and at the University of Oxford, associated with young men of 
rank. His allowance from his father, after he left college, was 


* Fielding, H., An Inquiry into the Cause and Late Increase of Robbers 
(London, 1751), p. 156. 
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splendid; no less than a thousand a year.’’* This is the man 
who married Hester Lynch Salusbury, “a lady of lively talents, 
improved by education” who was ultimately able to contribute 
much to the well-being of Dr. Johnson.”’ 


IV. 
THE Mippie-CLass READER AND THE NOVEL 


Out of this combination of wealth, leisure, and education, 
emerged a new reading-public modifying the old order: not too 
sophisticated, ready to be entertained, and within measure 
instructed, by credible stories, simply told, about people like 
themselves. For these readers, to whom he belonged by birth 
and environment, Defoe wrote tales of adventures as real as 
the life of the London streets which Moll Flanders and Roxana 
walked, or the well-known seas which Crusoe and Bob Singleton 
sailed upon. Captain Singleton was, it is true, a pirate, but at 
the beginning he was an ordinary boy kidnapped from an 
ordinary nurse-maid in Islington; and at the end he returned 
in the guise of a successful merchant, having secured a fortune 
by extraordinarily shrewd and business-like transactions. More- 
over, through the accounts of the adventures of Defoe’s char- 
acters runs a prudent strain of morality. Hence Dr. Percival 
in one of his Moral Tales for eighteenth century children was 
able to describe Robinson Crusoe as ‘‘the best and most enter- 
taining moral romance now extant.’”® 

Similarly Richardson, a successful printer, with a pious 
desire to moralize the realistic strain while offering to young 
readers something better than ‘“‘the improbable and marvellous 
with which novels generally abound” wrote of model serving- 
maids and model gentlemen, and of the domestic differences of 
a respectable middle-class family. For the same readers Fielding 
described the touching misfortunes of a faithful wife, the robust 
adventures of an enfant trouvé, and the benevolences of a model 
squire, drawn from his friend Ralph Allen of Bath,—‘‘a com- 
moner raised higher above the multitude by superior talents 


*% Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1924), I, 327-29. 

27 Mrs. Thrale wrote similarly of her father-in-law, the brewer, and of how 
“he educated his son and three daughters in high style.” Piozzi, Autobiography 
Letters, and Literary Remains, ed. A. Haywood (London, 1861), I, 10. 
8 Percival, op. cit., p. 324. 
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than it is in the power of his prince to exalt him.” In the intro- 
ductory chapter to Book VIII of Tom Jones Fielding drew a 
portrait, apparently from the same subject, of an ideal hero, a 
self-made man endowed with all the public and private virtues 
in the canon of the sentimentalists. 

The close correspondence between the characters and inci- 
dents of popular fiction and the activities of contemporary 
readers is well illustrated by such recognition of benevolence as 
an attribute of the well-to-do. As Dr. G. F. Whicher has pointed 
out,”® the current interest in the Foundlings Hospital accounted 
for a notable revival of the enfant trouvé motif in fiction, in 
Mrs. Haywood’s Fortunate Foundlings (1744) and in the Female 
Foundlings (1750), for example, as well as in Tom Jones. In her 
essay “On the Origin and Progress of Novel Writing,” Mrs. 
Barbauld asserted specifically the efficacy of fiction in spread- 
ing a doctrine of benevolence and sympathy: 


Benevolence and sensibility to distress are almost always insisted on in 
modern books of this kind; and perhaps it is not exaggeration to say that much 
of the softness of our present manners, much of the tincture of humanity so 
conspicuous amidst all our vices, is owing to the bias given by our dramatic 
writings and fictitious stories.” 


The humanitarian heroes of the Fool of Quality and the Man 
of Feeling had prototypes in such benefactors as the one 
described in the Weekly Journal and Saturday Post for July 9, 
1720: 


An unnamed but prominent Gentleman of London who has acquired a 
prodigious fortune in South Sea, [so] that he has relieved a great many unhappy 
Persons from Prisons, contributed a large Sum to unfortunate Clergymen, lent 
money to Decaying Tradesmen, without the least Prospect or Expectation of 
Repayment, and is now actually about building a Charity-School for the poor 
Children of his own Ward.* 


Richardson’s prefaces and other documents testify, however, 
to the gusto with which some fiction of the time portrayed 
the vices of every-day life as well as its virtues. “The present 


** Whicher, G. F., The Life and Romances of Elisa Haywood (N. Y., 1915), 
p. 152. 

* Barbauld, L. A., ed., The British Novelists (London, 1820), I, 46. 

" Quoted by Botsford, J. B., English Society in the Eighteenth Century, 
(N. Y., 1924), p. 292; see also Chap. XI on “The Awakening of a Philanthropic 
Spirit.” 
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age is over-run with romances,” begins an essay in The World 
for May 10, 1753. “‘The present race of romance-writers” spend 
their little art “in weaving into intricacies the more familiar 
and more comical adventures of a Jack Slap, or a Betty Sallet,” 
dwelling eternally “upon orphan-beggars and serving-men of 
low degree.”” Unhappily, the writer continues, very few of the 
authors “have found out their master’s peculiar art of writing 


upon low subjects without writing in a low manner.”’ “There- 
fore, Mr. Fitz Adam,” the essay concludes, ‘“‘you should 
interpose your authority and forbid your readers . . . . ever to 


attempt to open any novel, or romance, unlicensed by you: 
unless it should happen to be stampt Richardson or Fielding”’; 
for too many novels portray the vices ‘“‘which the vulgar call 
fun, the people of fashion gallantry; but the middle rank and 
those of the gentry who continue to go to church”’ still stigmatize 
by more opprobrious names. 

There is no mistaking the appetite for fiction felt by readers 
of the century. Mrs. Barbauld declared: “Reading is the cheap- 
est pleasure. . . . the humble novel is always ready to enliven the 
gloom of solitude . . . . to take a man from himself... .. It 
is pleasant to the mind to sport in boundless regions of possi- 
bility; and to find relief from the sameness of everyday oc- 
currences.”” In his charming little essay on What Ann Lang 
Read, Mr. Edmund Gosse comments upon “‘the strictly popular 
publications of a non-literary kind which a generation of the 
lower middle class’ read and threw away: “Eliza [Haywood] 
was read by servants in the kitchen, by seamstresses, by basket- 
women, by ’prentices of all sorts, male and female,’’ he writes, 
“but mostly by the latter. For girls of this sort there was no 
other reading of a light kind in 1724. .. . The footman might 
read Roxana, and the hackney-writer sit up after his toil over 
Moll Flanders; there was much in these romances to interest 
men. But what had Ann Lang to do with stories so cold and 
harsh? She read Eliza Haywood.’’* For such readers and others 
Pamela was intended. 


® Barbauld, L. A., op. cit., p. 44. 
® Gosse, E., Gossip in a Library (London, 1913), p. 132. 
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And even Eliza Haywood, Mrs. Barbauld would say, probably 
did Ann Lang some good and little harm. “Though a good deal of 
trash is every season poured out upon the public from our 
English presses, yet in general our novels are not vicious,’’ she 
insists, looking back upon the course of English fiction. “Our 
national taste and habits are still turned toward domestic life 
and matrimonial happiness, and the chief harm done by the 
circulating library is occasioned by the frivolity of its furniture 
and the loss of time incurred. Now and then a girl may be led 
to elope with a coxcomb; or, if she is handsome, to expect the 
homage of Sir Harry or My lord, instead of the plain tradesman 
suitable to her situation in life.’”™ 

Despite Mrs. Barbauld’s complaisant judgment, however, 
the addiction of young ladies to fiction became a serious con- 
cern with the moralists. Nevertheless the novel-reading hero- 
ine remained a popular satiric type in comedy and fiction 
throughout the century. Biddy Tipkin, Polly Honeycomb, 
the mother of Arabella in the Female Quixote, Lydia Languish, 
and Catherine Morland gave encouragement to authors, book- 
sellers, and circulating libraries. Of the indubitable effect of 
their taste on literature Colman spoke in the prologue to his 
“Dramatik Novel” Polly Honeycomb: 


Romance might strike our grave forefather’s pomp, 
But novel for our buck and lively romp. 
Cassandra’s folios now no longer read 

See two neat pocket-volumes in their stead; 

And then so sentimental is their stile, 

So chaste yet so bewitching all the while!* 


And Jane Taylor in her novel Display wrote of her heroine: 


With the choice of all the volumes in the circulating library of a country 
town, her reading had been tolerably select. When she left school, her father 
informed her that ‘he did not approve of young girls reading novels’: but he 
had little hope that the prohibition would be regarded, because he believed 
firmly that ‘young girls would read novels.’* 


* Barbauld, L. A., op. cit., p. 55. 
* Mrs. Barbauld wrote: “Since the success of Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett, novels have been as numerous ‘as leaves in Vallombrosa.’ The in- 
discriminate passions for them, and their bad effect on the female mind became 
the object of the satire of Garrick, in a very sprightly piece entitled Polly 
Honeycomb,” op. cit., p. 36. 
* Barry, F. V., Jane Taylor, Prose and Poetry (London, 1925), p. 60. 
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Many anxious elders suffered from the same fears as 
the father of this virtuous heroine: many persons like the author 
of the Whole Duty of Man—in his treatise on The Ladies Calling, 
—like Mrs. Chapone, and the Countess of Carlisle, found relief 
in hortatory volumes on feminine manners and morals, usually 
containing a‘ chapter on “Studies.” Others, following the lead 
of Richardson, attempted to turn to the purposes of instruction 
this avidity for fiction. Consequently Mrs. Griffith wrote in 
1777 in the preface to her Collection of Novels: 

The sole purpose of this Compilation is to unite the wile dulci, by selecting 
some of the best Novels now extant, and framing them into a Collection, in 
which no writing tending toward immorality or indecency shall obtain place. 


Three years later she brought out Noveleties, selected for the Use 
of Young Ladies and Gentlemen; written by Dr. Goldsmith, Mrs. 
Griffith, etc., and wrote in the preface: 


The following stories possess all the ease, gaiety, and grace that characterize 

It is there alone that those agremens of conversation 

and manners can be acquired—those undefinable elegancies of behaviour which 
are so necessary to the accomplishment of the Lady as well as the Gentleman. 


Obviously Mrs. Griffith and others of her class recognized 
the importance of the novel to the inexperienced reader as a 
vehicle of social instruction. 


HELEN SARD HUGHES 
Wellesley College 





SHAW’S SAINT JOAN AND SCHILLER’S 
JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS 


If Bernard Shaw set himself the task of giving a portrayal 
of Joan of Arc entirely different from any other picture of her, 
he has been eminently successful. Out of the maze of legend, 
fiction and garbled history he has endeavored to recreate a Joan 
as he insists she actually was. In order to achieve this end he 
has analyzed her life and times, and has deducted a series of 
ideas which he regards as essential to an understanding of Joan’s 
career. Proceeding from these ideas he has created a character 
as their logical embodiment. Shaw’s approach has been that 
of an analytical twentieth century mind, intent upon being 
clever and sophisticated, and tending strongly to use his con- 
ception of the Maid as a vehicle to express his own thoughts, 
predilections and prejudices. Saint Joan differs from the heroine 
of tradition because she bears the stamp of Shaw’s individuality. 

In giving his evaluation of the Maid in literature! (xxxv ff.) 
Shaw is but little concerned with doing justice to his predeces- 
sors; in fact he seems to derive great pleasure out of belittling 
their efforts. This is particularly true of his withering comment 
on Schiller’s tragedy which he dismisses with the following 
summary caustic condemnation (xxxvi): ‘“‘When we jump 
over two centuries to Schiller, we find Die Jungfrau von Orleans 
drowned in a witch’s caldron of raging romance. Schiller’s Joan 
has not a single point of contact with the real Joan, nor indeed 
with any mortal woman that ever walked this earth. There is 
really nothing to be said of his play but that it is not about Joan 
at all, and can hardly be said to pretend to be; for he makes her 
die on the battlefield, finding her burning unbearable.’’ Shaw 
implies that Voltaire’s “ribald irreverence is more wholesome 
than the beglamored sentimentality of Schiller,” and speaks of 
Schiller’s tragedy as “romantic nonsense” (xxxvit1). Without 
comment on the relative merits of Schiller’s and of Shaw’s 
presentation of Joan, suffice it to say that each of the two 


1 References to Shaw’s Saint Joan are to pages in the Brentano edition, 
New York, 1924. 

References to Die Jungfrau von Orleans are by lines unless other indications 
are given. 
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dramas reflects its own epoch as well as much of the individu- 
ality of its author. Schiller essayed a poetic version of a subject 
in which legend is hard to divorce from historical fact. Such a 
theme was peculiarly suited to treatment as a “romantische 
Tragédie” as the sub-title implies. Romantic predilection for 
the miraculous, the supernatural, the individual, the unusual 
and the imaginative was bound to find the theme of Joan of Arc 
a fruitful and appealing one. Schiller gave free rein to his poetic 
imagination, whereas Shaw was concerned largely with ideas 
which he set forth in a rationalistic manner. 

In his lengthy preface Shaw discusses some of the underlying 
ideas which served him as so many pegs on which to hang his 
play. He asserts (v) that Joan was “‘one of the first Protestant 
martyrs,” a thought which is developed convincingly in the 
drama. She is to be regarded as “one of the first apostles of 
Nationalism and the first French practitioner of Napoleonic 
realism in warfare as distinguished from the sporting ransom- 
gambling chivalry of her time.”’ “In war,” says Shaw (xxx), 
“she was as much a realist as Napoleon; she had his eye for 
artillery and his knowledge of what it could do. She did not 
expect besieged cities to fall Jerichowise at the sound of her 
trumpet, but, like Wellington, adapted her methods of attack 
to the peculiarities of the defence; and she anticipated the 
Napoleonic calculation that if you only hold on long enough the 
other fellow will give in.’”’ Shaw stresses the presumptuousness 
of Joan, the pertness of her attitude toward political, ecclesiasti- 
cal and military authorities, and her insistence upon knowing 
better than everyone else. In the matter of voices and visions 
Shaw concludes that Joan’s “dramatic imagination played tricks 
with her senses’”’ (x1x). He explains this point as follows (xvm): 
“There are people in the world whose imagination is so vivid 
that when they have an idea it comes to them as an audible 
voice, sometimes uttered by a visible figure.”’ In further support 
of his efforts at rationalizing the supernatural endowment with 
which legend has credited Joan, Shaw says (x1x): “Joan must 
be judged a sane woman in spite of her voices because they 
never gave her any advice that might not have come to her from 
her mother wit exactly as gravitation came to Newton.” 
Another incident in the Maid’s career in which Shaw is pro- 
foundly interested is her trial; he insists that it was regular, 
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careful and conscientious, and that “Joan got a far fairer trial 
from the Church and the Inquisition than any prisoner of her 
type and in her situation gets nowadays in any official secular 
court; and the decision was strictly according to law’’ (x1). 
Both Schiller and Shaw evidently had to struggle with the 
material on Joan of Arc, the one resorting to a prologue in 
addition to five full acts and the other to six scenes plus an 
epilogue. The refractory mass seems to have been difficult to 
cast into the conventional mould of the drama. Naturally 
enough, Shaw’s technique is more modern than that of Schiller’s 
tragedy which preceded Saint Joan by fully twelve decades. 
In accordance with the older tradition, the scenic background 
of Die Jungfrau lacks local color and is practically neutral; in 
his stage directions Schiller is concerned more with the disposi- 
tion and grouping of persons on the stage than with decoration 
and properties. Shaw, however, manifests a greater tendency 
to individualize both background and characters, though such 
emphasis falls decidedly on the latter. He indicates a variety of 
details such as the outward appearance, physique, bearing, age, 
dress, tone of voice, mood, emotion and the temperamental 
peculiarities of his personages. Both dramatists introduce grand 
tableaux with colorful scenes and picturesque, impressive group- 
ings of characters. Outstanding examples of this type in Shaw’s 
drama are the recognition scene in the castle of Charles at 
Chinon (35), the trial of Joan in the great stone hall of the 
castle at Rouen, and the array of spectres in the epilogue. 
Schiller also has a recognition scene of much splendor (I, sc. 10); 
in addition he portrays a battle scene (II, sc. 4 ff.), the gorgeous 
spectacle of the coronation procession (IV, sc. 6), the ovation 
given Charles and the Maid immediately after the coronation, 
and the final scene of the tragedy presenting Johanna’s death 
on the battlefield. Shaw depicts neither the coronation pro- 
cession nor the turmoil of battle on the stage. Schiller uses 
music frequently both on and off the stage to produce and 
heighten emotional effects; for him it is a valuable accessory to 
romantic tragedy, whereas Shaw makes but one reference to 
music (78). In addition to the repeated use of drums, trumpets 
and martial music, Schiller employs the orchestra. Johanna’s 
soliloquy (2518 ff.) is accompanied by flutes and oboes behind 
the scene; they play a sweet, seductive melody whose sensuous 
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appeal adds to the terror in the guilt-laden soul of the heroine. 
Schiller makes frequent use of the soliloquy, employing it in 
every act but the last; the more modern technique of Shaw 
dispenses with it altogether. The diction of Schiller’s poetical 
verse drama is formal and elevated, but Shaw’s prose is realistic, 
concrete, individualistic, colloquial and at times decidedly 
commonplace. He has not affected archaisms with the intention 
of seeming to create a fifteenth century atmosphere, but 
obviously made it a point to avail himself of twentieth century 
equivalents, resorting to slang whenever it appeared to suit 
his ends. 

The above introductory details, which are largely matters 
of technique, have been treated in a cursory fashion because 
they are of but incidental significance. Of far greater im- 
portance is the difference in the portrayal of Joan by the two 
dramatists. It is in keeping with Shaw’s rationalization of Joan 
that he traces succeeding steps in her ascent to power and fame. 
She appears first as a country maiden trying to convince Baudri- 
court that she is deserving of a horse, of armor and of safe 
conduct to the king. Subsequently she is seen to persuade the 
king that she is worthy of his confidence and of being entrusted 
with the command of his army. Although Schiller presents the 
Maid in the prologue in her rural and family environment, he 
reveals her even there as an inspired seeress, endowed with 
prophetic vision. Since he accepts her as such at the very 
beginning, it becomes unnecessary for him to depict her gradual 
ascent. His strong dramatic instinct led him to present her 
in the drama proper at once as the goddess of war who had 
appeared suddenly on the battlefield to turn the tide of battle 
in the king’s favor. This success with which the king is ac- 
quainted at a moment of utter despair and humiliation assures 
her of being ushered immediately into the king’s presence as 
a welcome, powerful ally rather than as a suppliant pleading 
her case. 

Johanna’s characterization in the prologue (sc. 2) by her 
father serves to prepare for his subsequent denunciation of her 
as a sorceress. The young country maiden is pictured as 
reserved, serious and indifferent to the advances of the shep- 
herds. She is fond of solitude and of sojourning in the desolate 
mountains; at midnight she steals forth to the crossroads to 
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carry on mysterious conversations with the mountain air. Her 
favorite place is under the Druid tree where she sits by the hour 
as her herd grazes. This gruesome tree is shunned by others 
because of the strange voices which are heard in its sombre 
branches. Her father has had ominous dreams about her future 
greatness and regards them as a warning of impending mis- 
fortune growing out of the vain desires of her heart. He con- 
siders her ashamed of her lowly birth because God has endowed 
her with rare beauty and miraculous gifts. But Raimond, who 
loves Johanna, corrects this mistaken impression by emphasizing 
her modest virtue and her piety; though more highly endowed 
than her sisters, she takes pleasure in serving them. She is 
courageous in attacking savage beasts that menace her herds, 
' she is endowed with prophetic vision, believes in miracles and 
has an ardent nationalist’s love for king and country (sc. 3). 
In her first battle (955 ff.) Johanna is described as having the 
appearance of a goddess of war, beautiful and terrifying at the 
same time. Schiller repeatedly characterizes his heroine as 
having unusual beauty of form and feature and as decidedly 
modest. Montgomery, whom she engages in battle, says her 
look is gentle and her form lovely (1603 ff.); she is beautiful 
and blooming in all the charm of youth (1615). The Duke of 
Burgundy speaks of her “riihrende Gestalt” (1801) and of the 
charm which emanates from her (2029). Lionel is deeply moved 
by her youth and beauty (2488). According to Dunois she has 
the eye of a seer (1130), and the pure innocence of her face 
inspires confidence in her (1115 f.); he asserts that if truth were 
embodied in visible form it would perforce have the features 
of the Maid in whose clear eyes and on whose lips dwell inno- 
cence, fidelity and purity of heart, if, indeed, they are to be 
found anywhere on earth (3274 ff.). La Hire considers Johanna’s 
modesty of heart her greatest charm (2166 f.); her modesty is 
further revealed in her own words as she declares that people 
exalt her far beyond her deserts (2928 f.). 

Shaw’s portrayal of the Maid is quite different from Schiller’s 
both as to outward appearance and character. The latter made 
no effort at describing her features and figure in detail, merely 
contenting himself with pronouncing them beautiful. Shaw 
pictures Joan as follows (6): “She is an able-bodied country 
girl of 17 or 18, . . . . with an uncommon face; eyes very wide 
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apart and bulging as they often do in very imaginative people, 
a long well-shaped nose with wide nostrils, a short upper lip, 
resolute but full-lipped mouth and handsome fighting chin.” 
In his preface (x11) Shaw denies most emphatically that Joan 
was beautiful, and in the epilogue Joan herself says she was no 
beauty (146). Shaw insists (xm) that though Joan was not 
sexless she nevertheless “‘was unattractive sexually to a degree 
that seemed . . . . miraculous, considering that she was in the 
bloom of youth, and neither ugly, awkward, deformed, nor 
unpleasant in her person. The evident truth is that like most 
women of her hardy managing type she seemed neutral in the 
conflict of sex because men were too much afraid of her to fall 
in love with her.” On this point as on the question of beauty 
Schiller’s treatment differs widely, for he portrays four men in 
love with the Maid: two French nobles, Dunois and La Hire, 
who dispute each other’s claim to her hand (1815 ff.), Lionel, 
an Englishman, with whom she falls in love at first sight (III, 
sc. 10), and her countryman Raimond. The latter’s love for her 
is restrained by his awe of the greatness that he sees in her even 
before others become aware of it (Prolog, sc. 2). Shaw differs 
with Schiller also on the question of the Maid’s modesty, insist- 
ing as he does that she was regarded as insufferably presumptu- 
ous (v1). His contention is that Joan was personally modest 
(v111) and quite unconscious of the enormity of her pretension 
(xlvi), but that by ordering everybody about from her uncle to 
the king, the archbishop and the military general staff, she 
became insufferable and a source of irritation to those she 
constantly overruled. Naturally enough they considered her 
(Ixvi f.) “an impudent young upstart practising on the credulity 
of the populace and the vanity and silliness of an immature 
prince by exploiting a few of those lucky coincidences which 
pass as miracles with uncritical people.” Shaw’s characteriza- 
tion of Joan in the drama is quite in keeping with the above 
statements cited from the preface. She is contentious, pert and 
domineering. She calls Dunois’ military counsellors fatheads 
(50) and the Prosecutor at her trial a rare noodle (116); she 
proclaims the rulers of the country more simple than the 
peasants who raise wheat for their bread (123), and asserts that 
there is ‘sometimes great foolishness in the wisdom of scholars” 
(123). Dunois voices the reactions of others to Joan’s bluntness 
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as follows (79f.): “Do you expect stupid people to love you 
for shewing them up? Do blundering old military dug-outs love 
the successful young captains who supersede them? Do am- 
bitious politicians love the climbers who take the front seats 
from them? Do archbishops enjoy being played off their altars, 
even by saints?’”’ The archbishop himself echoes Dunois’ words 
by rebuking Joan for having stained herself with the sin of 
pride (85), and the king seconds the archbishop by saying that 
she thinks she knows better than everyone else. To this Joan 
retorts unabashed: “But I do know better than any of you 
seem to. And I am not proud; I never speak unless I know I am 
right.” Elsewhere Charles speaks his mind again, saying (92): 
“It always comes back to the same thing. She is right and 
everyone else is wrong.” In the epilog, too, Charles, still smart- 
ing under the memory of Joan’s assertiveness, says (147): 
“There you go with your self-conceit, the same as ever!”’ 
Schiller’s modest heroine not only comports herself with 

noble dignity and greater restraint but is more feminine than 
Joan. The latter says of herself (146): “I always was a rough 
one: a regular soldier. I might almost as well have been a man. 
Pity I wasn’t: I should not have bothered you all so much 
then.” As outward manifestations of Joan’s mannishness Shaw 
stresses her masculine attire and bobbed hair. Even in these 
particulars Schiller portrays Johanna differently, for though 
she wears a helmet and breastplate, otherwise she is clad as a 
woman (II, sc. 4); moreover, her hair hangs down in dark curls 
(958). Although both heroines are ardent patriots and strong 
nationalists, Johanna is more inclined to shrink at times from 
the enormous task imposed upon her. On several occasions she 
refers with pathetic resignation to this heavy burden which she 
has been compelled to bear. Thus she says to Montgomery 
(1658 ff.): 

Doch, weggerissen von der heimatlichen Flur, 

Von Vaters Busen, von der Schwestern lieber Brust, 

Muss ich hier, ich muss—mich treibt die Gétterstimme, nicht 

Eignes Geliisten—euch zu bitterm Harm, mir nicht 


Zur Freude, ein Gespenst des Schreckens, wiirgend gehn, 
Den Tod verbreiten und sein Opfer sein zuletzt! 


Johanna is not a free agent, but has been compelled to surrender 
her own individuality, submerging it entirely in the mission 
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she has been commanded to fulfill. She considered herself 
worthy of being the ambassadress of her Master only as long 
as she yielded herself blindly to his will (3165 f.). The moment 
her own womanly nature asserted itself, she was plunged into 
guilt and disaster. Although Shaw’s Joan, too, is impelled by 
the commands of her voices to embark on her mission, Shaw has 
nevertheless succeeded in making her appear much more like 
“a woman of action’ (vim), of aggressiveness and of personal 
initiative. Nevertheless Schiller’s heroine engages in actual 
hand to hand conflict, slaying the enemy, whereas Shaw’s Joan 
keeps her sword unstained by blood. 

Both dramatists represent the Maid as occasionally longing 
for the tumult of battle. Joan, who has had a fit of crying at 
the Rheims cathedral, wishes she were back at the bridge of 
Orleans again. Though frightened beyond words before a battle 
she finds it dull afterwards when there is no danger (79). Jo- 
hanna is ill at ease and depressed during a lull in warfare 
(2267 f.) but when she learns that the enemy is preparing for 
battle she feels as if her soul were freed from bondage (2272 f.). 
On another occasion her desire for the storm of battle is 
prompted by her longing for refuge from the harassing feeling 
of guilt attendant upon having fallen in love with Lionel 
(2555 ff.). 

Schiller’s Maid instinctively shrinks from bloodshed (1680) 
and is at heart an angel of peace who rejoices in effecting a 
reconciliation between the king and the Duke of Burgundy. 
She subsequently prevails upon the Duke to forgive even his 
enemy Du Chatel and to end their feud (2042 ff.). Schiller and 
Shaw alike characterize the horrors of war. In Saint Joan the 
soldier’s ghost says that hell is a treat after fifteen years’ service 
in the French wars (152). Schiller goes beyond Shaw in issuing 
two impressive warnings against war, one through the arch- 
bishop (1995 ff.) and the other through Johanna. Suffice it to 
quote the latter here as reflecting her point of view (2122 ff.): 


Thr Konige und Herrscher! 
Fiirchtet die Zwietracht! Wecket nicht den Streit 
Aus seiner Hohle, wo er schlift; denn einmal 
Erwacht, bezihmt er spit sich wieder! Enkel 
Erzeugt er sich, ein eisernes Geschliecht, 
Fortziindet an dem Brande sich der Brand. 
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Schiller’s Maid is endowed with mystic vision; by revealing 
the king’s secret prayers to him (1022 ff.) she convinces him that 
she is inspired by God. In the prologue she had already pro- 
claimed the future of France and the successful repulsion of the 
invader (303 ff.). Later she prophesied coming events in the life 
of the king and of the Duke of Burgundy (2091 ff.). The Maid’s 
divine mission, divine help and guidance are accepted by 
Schiller as the premises for his interpretation of her inspired 
person. As a result there are two distinct views regarding her 
in his drama. Either she is sent by God or she is a sorceress. 
Obviously the defeated enemy claims the latter; Johanna’s 
feeling of guilt growing out of her disobedience to the command 
to forego earthly love paves the way for her being regarded as a 
sorceress even by those who had previously believed her a 
divine agent. Of her defeated enemies Talbot is the only one 
who consistently considers her a phantom image of the terrified 
imagination (1247, 1469). Isabeau, who at one time maintained 
that the dauphin had sold his soul to the devil for victory 
through the aid of the Maid, subsequently takes the unresisting 
Johanna prisoner and, encouraged thereby, declares that the sole 
spell of the Maid consisted in the delusions and in the cowardly 
hearts of the soldiers (3219 ff.). But the tragic element lies not 
in seeing the routed enemy declare that Johanna is a witch in 
league with the devil, but in finding all her former companions 
in arms forsaking her after her father denounces her as the tool 
of Satan (2992 ff.). One by one they abandon her, she is dis- 
missed by the king, and only Raimond, the friend of her youth, 
remains with her. Yet even he, though he refuses to desert her, 
believes she has abandoned God and the Church and that she 
is a sorceress (3130 ff.). 

Shaw differs radically from Schiller by insisting upon 
rationalizing Joan. In his preface he defines her status as 
follows (xxx1rff.): “We may accept and admire Joan, then, 
as a sane and shrewd country girl of extraordinary strength of 
mind and hardihood of body. Everything she did was thor- 
oughly calculated; and though the process was so rapid that 
she was hardly conscious of it, and ascribed it all to her voices, 
she was a woman of policy and not of blind impulse. In war she 
was as much a realist as Napoleon; she had his eye for artillery 
and his knowledge of what it could do..... She was a thor- 
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ough daughter of the soil in her peasant-like matter-of-factness 
and doggedness, and her acceptance of great lords and kings 
and prelates as such without idolatry or snobbery, seeing at a 
glance how much they were individually good for..... She 
talked to and dealt with people of all classes, from laborers to 
kings without embarrassment or affectation, and got them to 
do what she wanted when they were not afraid or corrupt. 
She could coax and she could hustle, her tongue having a soft 
side and a sharp edge. She was very capable: a born boss.” 
Shaw insists that Joan worked by common sense (xxxv) and 
that “‘there was nothing peculiar about her except the vigor 
and scope of her mind and character, and the intensity of her 
vital energy” (xxx1). To Joan’s assertion that voices coming 
from God tell her what to do, Baudricourt answers as Shaw’s 
rationalizing mouthpiece (16): “‘They come from your imagina- 
tion.” To this Joan replies simply: ‘That is how the messages 
of God come to us.” Shaw accounts to some extent for Joan’s 
military successes through her own distinction between herself 
and other women (52): “I do not care for the things women 
care for. They dream of lovers and of money. I dream of leading 
a charge, and of placing big guns. You soldiers do not know how 
to use the big guns.” Cauchon gives the following concrete 
explanation of Joan’s military achievements (65): ‘‘All these 
things that you call witchcraft are capable of a natural explana- 
tion. The woman’s miracles would not impose on a rabbit; she 
does not claim them as miracles herself. What do her victories 
prove but that she has a better head on her shoulders than your 
swearing Glass-dells and mad bull Talbots, and that the courage 
of faith, even though it be a false faith, will always outstay the 
courage of wrath?” Joan herself gives the following reasons to 
Dunois for her victory at Orleans (87): ‘You would have been 
besieged in Orleans still, you and your councils of war, if I had 
not made you attack. You should always attack; and if you 
only hold on long enough the enemy will stop first. You don’t 
know how to begin a battle; and you don’t know how to use 
your cannons. And I do.” 

Having decided to write a Romantic tragedy on a subject 
which legend had linked up with miracles and various super- 
natural elements, Schiller did not hesitate to avail himself 
of such elements wherever they suited his ends. Hence it is 
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not surprising to find his heroine endowed with occult knowl- 
edge and with prophetic vision. Nor need one wonder at seeing 
a spectre on the stage, at hearing claps of thunder at most 
opportune moments, at witnessing marvelous military achieve- 
ments under the leadership of a divinely inspired maiden, at 
beholding the Maid tear her chains asunder and making a 
miraculous escape. But although these and other supernatural 
elements produce spectacular and amazing effects they are 
subordinated and somewhat incidental to the fundamental 
conflict. It is the old conflict between love and duty which 
involves Johanna in tragic guilt, making her culpable in her 
own sight and an unprotesting victim to the accusations of her 
superstitious father whose denunciation she piously accepts as 
the decree and punishment of heaven for her wrong-doing. To 
be sure, one must make the presupposition of Romantic love 
at first sight to accept this statement of the naturalness of the 
basic conflict in Die Jungfrau. Asa matter of fact it is necessary 
to make some similar concessions to the rationalized version 
of Saint Joan by Bernard Shaw. For he, too, has the art of 
introducing a thunderclap at a most convenient moment. It is 
merely a case of two to one, for Schiller thunders in two scenes, 
whereas Shaw does in but one as he introduces the apparition 
of Joan (144). And although Schiller presents but one spectre, 
namely that of the Black Knight, Shaw’s epilogue is peopled 
by a veritable galaxy of spirits of the departed whose interest 
in terrestrial happenings is not one whit abated. To be sure, 
Shaw makes an effort here as elsewhere to explain the super- 
natural; in this case he succeeds with admirable sang-froid by 
having Joan’s ghost inform Charles that he is seeing all these 
spectres only in a dream. At any rate, Shaw’s ghosts appear 
at night, the most logical time for such a dream, whereas Schiller 
has the temerity to bring on his Black Knight in broad daylight, 
though he does manifest some regard for the proprieties by 
staging him away from the noise of battle. Shaw’s candles have 
the happy knack of relighting themselves without requiring a 
logical explanation for so doing. 

Schiller inclines more to tragic irony, pathos and senti- 
mentality in Die Jungfrau whereas Shaw’s Saint Joan contains 
more cynicism and comic byplay. Tragic irony in Schiller’s 
drama grows to a considerable extent out of the Maid’s con- 
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sciousness of her guilt, when in the conflict between love and 
obedience to higher commands she has yielded to the natural 
impulse of love. At the very moment when the Maid’s soul is 
tortured by her sense of wrong-doing and of unworthiness, Agnes 
Sorel comes to her and falls at her feet to worship the invisible 
God in the sacred person of Johanna. Sorel pleads with the 
Maid to abandon herself to the happiness of love but implies 
that the austere virgin purity of Johanna cannot be moved by 
human love (IV, sc. 2). Johanna, whose soul has been troubled 
to the point of deep despair because of her love for Lionel, 
finally turns away with the words (2711 ff.): 


Du bist die Heilige! Du bist die Reine! 
Sahst du mein Innerstes, du stiessest schaudernd 
Die Feindin von dir, die Verriterin! 


In the next scene Dunois and La Hire arrive as the king’s 
envoys, expressing his desire that the Maid shall precede him in 
the coronation procession and carry the sacred banner which 
she bore in battle. Dunois’ words that no other hand is pure 
enough to bear this holy standard strike terror into the heart 
of Johanna who is conscious of having broken her vow and of 
having blasphemed the Virgin Mary who entrusted her with 
her sacred mission. There is further tragic irony in the utter 
inability of all to understand the import of the Maid’s words; 
all alike construe her admission of guilt to mean that she is a 
sorceress. Again there is tragic irony in the meekness with 
which Johanna declines to defend herself against the accusations 
of her father who succeeds in condemning his own daughter as 
a witch merely because she believes this to be the just punish- 
ment meted out to her for breaking her vow. 

Shaw’s temperament inclines him away from the rhetorical 
pathos, strong emotional display and sentimentality which 
make for tragic irony in Schiller. Instead he is fond of diatribe, 
raillery and comic elements. Shaw’s trial scene furnishes a fine 
satire on the damnable heresies of which one self-righteous 
human being accuses another. His cynicism stands out in the 
account of the burning of Joan. With smug national conceit 
the French accuse the English, and the English accuse the 
French of heartless laughter at her burning. The English chap- 
lain says (137): ‘Some of the people laughed at her. They 
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would have laughed at Christ. They were French people, my 
lord: I know they were French.” And Brother Ladvenu, a 
young French Dominican, makes it an even exchange in inter- 
national courtesies by remarking (138): “I heard laughter. 
Forgive me for saying that I hope and believe it was English 
laughter.”’ Shaw’s skepticism is voiced by Warwick who 
indulges in the following light raillery at saintly relics (138 f.): 
“I crave your pardon, Master Executioner; and I will see that 
you lose nothing by having no relics to sell. I have your word, 
have I, that nothing remains, not a bone, not a nail, not a hair?” 
The above remarks, thrusts against England, and much that is 
comic lend decided variety to Shaw’s play. Yet by their very 
abundance such elements are not conducive to maintaining 
Saint Joan on the level of high tragedy which its author claims 
for it (lxxv). Die Jungfrau measures up to this standard far 
more readily because of its greater uniformity in tone and 
because it is pervaded much more by the atmosphere of im- 
pending doom. Indeed, there is very little in the first three 
scenes of Saint Joan that points toward an inevitably tragic 
outcome. 

To omit mention of Shaw’s impressive court scene would 
mean doing him a grave injustive even though there is no 
counterpart for it in Die Jungfrau. Shaw, whose effort has been 
to give a rationalistic interpretation of Joan, her capacities, 
methods and plans, very logically has her tried not for sorcery 
but for heresy. This trial is carefully motivated and comes as 
a convincing result of her setting herself above ecclesiastical 
authority and of insisting that she personally communes with 
God without need of the Church as an intermediary. Cauchon 
says of Joan (69): ‘‘The Pope himself at his proudest dare not 
presume as this woman presumes. She acts as if she herself 
were the Church. She brings the message of God to Charles; 
and the Church must stand aside. She will crown him in the 
cathedral of Rheims; she, not the Church! She sends letters to 
the King of England, giving him God’s command through her 
to return to his island on pain of God’s vengeance, which she 
will execute. .... Has she ever in all her utterances said one 
word of the Church? Never. It is always God and herself.” 
In the person of Cauchon Shaw has endeavored to rehabilitate 
Joan’s judges. For Cauchon insists that his “first duty is to 
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seek this girl’s salvation’”’ (66). Elsewhere he says (67): “I am 
no mere political bishop: my faith is to me what your honor is 
to you; and if there be a loophole through which this baptized 
child of God can creep to her salvation I shall guide her to it.” 
Yet he is equally determined that ‘‘if she does not recant in the 
dust before the world, and submit herself to the last inch of 
her soul to the Church, to the fire she shall go, if she once falls 
into my hand,” (70 f.). It is in conformity with such ideas that 
Cauchon conducts himself during the trial, insisting that 
judicial procedure shall take its due course, and upholding the 
letter of the law. One tragic element in Joan’s trial is that, as 
the Inquisitor says (134), she was quite innocent and did not 
understand a word they were saying. A harsh truth lies in his 
words that it is the ignorant who suffer. A further tragic truth 
growing out of the discussion of the trial in the epilogue is 
Joan’s realization that the world prefers a dead saint to a live 
dissenting woman with an avowed mission. 

Whether an essentially rationalistic treatment of a romantic 
theme is much more successful than a presentation of such a 
theme from a romantic point of view depends largely on 
individual taste. Bernard Shaw has a very distinct preference; 
with unhesitating conviction he comes out in favor of his drama. 
Schiller, having passed on to eternity, is somewhat at a dis- 
advantage in being unable to trumpet forth an equally strong 
predilection for the product of his own poetic fancy. After all, 
in judging of the relative merits of these two dramatic versions 
of the Maid, one may do well to turn Shaw’s words back on 
himself (Ixix): “The fashion in which we think changes like 
the fashion of our clothes, and .. . . it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for most people to think otherwise than in the fashion 
of their own period.” 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


The peculiar soul or genius of a language appears best in the 
process of translation. As the characters of individuals become 
manifest through their contact with others rather than in 
solitude, so the character of a language manifests itself when 
it comes in contact with or tries to do the work of some other 
tongue. It must be admitted that to verify such a claim we 
have as yet only inadequate proof. The thorough comparative 
study of the translating powers of lanugages, of their talents as 
chamelion to adapt themselves to the tempers of others could 
well occupy years of specialized research. Here only a few stray 
instances can be given, as mere hints at the infinite possibilities 
of testing the gift of tongues. 

Though it is no longer customary, as it was in the days of 
our fathers’ youth, to make our speech studded with quotations, 
yet the good old custom can never be quite rooted out, and it is 
perhaps more persistent in other countries. In Germany, 
particularly, quotations still drop easily from the lips, especially 
of elders advising or admonishing youth. One of these quota- 


tions, used with special gusto by idealists and lovers of duty is 
the following from the 90th Psalm: 


Unser Leben wihret siebenzig Jahr, und wenn’s hoch kommt, so sind’s 
achtzig Jahr, und wenn’s késtlich gewesen ist, so ist’s Miihe und Arbeit gewesen. 

The idea embodied here is the Fichtean idea—the concept of 
the world as mere material for the exercise of duty and of the 
exercise of duty as the dignity and value of life. Thus the verse 
of the psalm asserts that if life has been truly beautiful, it has 
been good hard work. 

But if we look at the same psalm in the King James version 
of the English Bible, we find quite another philosophy: 

The days of our years are threescore years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow; 
[for it is soon cut off, and we fly away). 

This passage could certainly not be used for the inspiration 
of youth. Yet both the English and the German are versions of 
the same Hebrew outburst of song. Which, then, transmits 
more truly the spirit of the original? If we look at the Latin 
versions of the same passage, we find in the Vulgate: 
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. ... dies annorum nostrorum in ipsis, septuaginta anni. Se autem in 
potentatibus octoginta anni, et amplius eorum labor et dolor. 

But although the Old Testament of the Vulgate contains 
St. Jerome’s Latin translation direct from the Hebrew, the 
psalms, because of their familiar use as church songs, were 
retained in the older versions made from the Septuagint. 
A translation made entirely from the Hebrew by Sebastian 
Miinster, printed in 1530, gives the psalm passage thus: 

Anni nostri qui in ipsis diebus sunt, septuaginta sunt anni, & si in iuribus 
(maioribus) octoginta: a talium superbia est merus labor & molestia. 

Notice there the ‘‘merus,” emphasizing that all is “mere” 
labor and trouble. The French rendering rather resembles the 
Miinster version: 

Les jours de nos années s’élévent a soixante-dix ans, Et, pour les plus 
robustes, 4 quatre-vingt ans; Et l’orgueil qu’ils en tirent n’est que peine et 
misére.... 

The Italian version is more like the Vulgate: 

Gli giorni delli nostri anni, settanta anni. 

Ma se in dignita, saranno ottanta anni; che piu che fatica loro et dolore. 

Thus the English, French, and Italian versions, the Latin 
version from the Greek and the one direct from the Hebrew, all 
unite in expressing the world-weariness of the old psalmist, 
the impotent feeling that, after all, life at its best cannot be 
more than labor and sorrow. The German passage, as it is 
quoted by father to son as an inspiration to lead the strenuous 
life, is clearly wrong in its connotation. 

It must be remembered, however, that the word “Arbeit” 
(work) in Luther’s time came nearer the idea of “‘molestia” 
and trouble than it does in its ordinary present use. 

But even if the word had a somewhat different connotation 
in Luther’s time, what difference does that make today? The 
fact is that in this case a language, while trying to submit to a 
given meaning, has nevertheless asserted its own temper—more 
exactly, the temper of those who speak it—has blown with the 
breath of its peculiar genius into the old trumpet, and has 
brought forth a major note instead of the old tune in its minor 
key. 

“Let me make the songs of a people and you shall make its 
laws.” This saying, which Carlyle calls ‘‘our Fletcher’s aphor- 
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ism,” we might variate thus for the benefit of those who seek 
the souls of languages: to understand the songs of a people is 
more essential than to understand its laws. 

Affinity of language is closer than race affinity. The capacity 
of one language to enter into the spirit of another, to express 
- as closely as possible the same shade of meaning is equivalent 
to a soul affinity. And this capacity can nowhere be tested 
better than in the translation of poetry; for the translation of 
verse requires a volatile, etherealized intelligence. It becomes a 
matter of overtones, of reverberations, of fine shadings and 
chiaroscuro. 

For this reason it is impossible to make any sweeping 
generalizations about the facility with which one language lends 
itself to verse translation from another. Single instances must 
be observed in which the geniuses or spirits of two languages 
touch or diverge in some characteristic way, and from the 
patient observation of individual cases such inferences must 
be drawn as may seem most plausible. 

A striking case of the interchangeability of languages is that 
of the old Scotch ballads and their German translations. Some 
of these like the fine gruesome ballad of the patricide, 

“Why is thy hand with blood so red, Edward, Edward?” 
have become such an integral part of German ballad literature 
that their Scotch origin has become forgotten. And when the 
English and the German version of such old ballads are com- 
pared, they will be found such exact equivalents in tone and 
overtone that they will seem more like twin brothers than like 
distant kinsmen. 

The interchangeability of English and German folk ballads 
(leaving the peculiarities of the Scotch dialect out of considera- 
tion) is not wholly a matter of soul affinity, but is helped by the 
very bones of the language. For in the old English ballads 
words of Anglo-Saxon parentage are likely to predominate, and 
these are closely related to the naive German ballad vocabulary. 
It will often happen, therefore, that when two words rhyme in 
English, their equivalents will also rhyme in German. Such sets 
of words rhyming in both languages—simple words, such as 
the ballad-singers used—are the following: 

- Leben ; — eet 


_— Herz 
strife Streben give geben 


smart Schmerz 
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red rot 
dead __ tot 


Tag day 
gaye Re 2 
blow Bann { year Jahr| 


kann clear _ klar { 


With such facilities it is not hard to understand that the 
tales of doughty deeds slipped easily from one tongue to the 
other. The fate of the old ballads—absorption into German folk 
literature—also befell the songs of Burns. ‘‘Oh, were’t thou in 
the cauld blast” and “‘O, my luve’s like a red, red rose” are sung 
by many a blithe German singer who, if he ever knew it at all, 
has completely forgotten that these winged snatches of song 
are birds of passage and no native brood. 

On the other hand the German song—characteristically called 
“Lied” both by English and French speaking people, evidently 
because it stands out among other lyrics as the song pure and 
simple—has not fared so well at the hands of translators. Of 
course it must be taken into consideration that when translators 
are the proverbial traitors, the treason, though unintentional, 
is their own fault and not the fault of the language instrument. 
Kreisler can play better on a bad violin than a bungler on a 
Stradivarius. Nevertheless, in spite of allowance made for 
individual talent, there still seem to remain signs of the peculiar 
genius of the language—characteristic differences in the over- 
tones rather than in the tones themselves. 

Let us glance at the French and English versions of a few 
well-known German songs. Take first Eichendorff’s “In einem 
kiihlen Grunde”’: 

In einem kiihlen Grunde, 

Da geht ein Miihlenrad; 

Mein Liebchen ist verschwunden, 
Das dort gewohnet hat. 


Sie hat mir Treu versprochen, 
Gab mir einen Ring dabei; 

Sie hat die Treu gebrochen, 

Das Ringlein sprang entzwei. 
Ich mécht ‘als Spielmann reisen, 
Weit in die Welt hinaus, 

Und singen meine Weisen, 

Und gehn von Haus zu Haus. 
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Ich mécht’ als Reiter fliegen 
Wohl in die blut’ge Schlacht, 
Um stille Feuer liegen 

Im Feld bei dunkler Nacht. 


Hor’ ich das Mihlrad gehen, 
Ich weiss nicht, was ich will— 
Ich mécht’ am liebsten sterben, 
Da wiir’s auf einmal still. 


Thus the English by Baskerville, the veteran translator: 


In a vale there turns a mill-wheel, 
A cool sequestered nook, 

My own sweet maid is vanished, 
That dwelt beside the brook. 


A golden ring she gave me, 
And vowed to be so true, 
She to her vow was faithless, 
My ring, it broke in two. 


I fain, as a musician, 

The earth would wander o’er, 
And sing my tuneful measures, 
And rove from door to door. 


As knight I fain would hasten, 
And join the bloody fight, 
Couch by the fire in silence, 
Afield in gloomy night. 
Whene’er I hear that mill-wheel, 
I know not what I will— 
Methinks to die were better, 

At once then all were still! 


And the French:* 
Au fond de la prairie 
La cause un frais moulin, 
Ma maitresse est partie, 
Je tourne autour en vain. 


Elle était ma promise, 
J’en recus cet anneau, 
Mais quand la foi se brise, 
Se brise aussi l’anneau. 
Je parcourrai la terre 

En chanter ambulant; 


* The French songs are taken from E. Schuré’s “Histoire du Lied.” 
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Ma voix avec mystére 
Dira mon long tourment. 


J'irai dans la bataille 
En soinbre cavalier; 
Au fort de la mitraille 
Je veux, je veux voler. 


Le moulin me repousse, 

Il tourne, il tourne encor, 

La mort me serait douce .. . 
Is se tairait alors. 


Although the English version still leaves something to be 
desired as a thing of beauty, yet its connotation, its aroma is 
essentially the same as that of the original. But of the French 
version this cannot well be said. Is it the train of associations 
that hover round the word “‘maitresse,’’ is it the passive nature 
of “‘ma promise” as compared with the active “and vowed to 
be so true,” is—it the abstract description “‘ma voix avec 
mystére,” or the too definite explanation “le moulin me 
repousse”’ that make the French lament fall short of the English 
in fidelity to the original? 


A comparison of the German, English and French versions 
of the famous “Loreley”’ will, I believe, bring out the same differ- 
ence. The first and last stanzas will suffice: 


Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, 
Das ich so traurig bin; 

Ein Mirchen aus alten Zeiten, 

Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 


Ich glaube, die Weiien verschlingen 
Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn; 

Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 

Die Loreley getan. 


I know not whence it cometh 

That my heart is oppressed with pain, 
A tale of the past enchaineth 

My soul with its magical strain. 


Methinks the waves will swallow 

Both boat and boatman anon; 

And this with her sweet singing 

The Lore-lei hath done. (Baskerville) 
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Dis-moi, quelle est donc cette histoire 
Dont mon cceur se souvient, 

De douce et d’antique memoire, 

Qui toujours me revient? 


Je crois que la vague devore 
La barque et le pécheur. 

O Lore des flots, fiére Lore, 
Voila ton chant vainqueur. 


In a more sturdy kind of song, the same relative fidelity to 
the original will appear if we glance at the English and French 
versions of Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress” which has been 
included in English hymn books: 


Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Ein gute Wehr und Waffen; 

Er hilft uns frei aus aller Not, 
Die uns itzt hat betroffen. 

Der alt bise Feind, 

Mit Ernst er’s itzt meint, 

Gross Macht und viel List 

Sein grausam R iistung ist: 

Auf Erd ist nicht seins gleichen. 


A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing. 

Our helper He, amid the flood 
Of mortal ill prevailing. 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work us woe, 
His craft and power are great, 
And armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal. 


Le Dieu juste est ma forteresse, 
Mon bouclier d’airain. 

Je sens son bras dans ma détresse, 
Je tiens sa forte main. 

Satan rugit, se léve et s’arme 
Avec les légions. 

Le faible pousse un cri d’alarme: 
Tremblez, o régions! 


In this case it may be merely the physical sound properties 
of the language that make the French seem less robust than 
the English. 
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For a final example we may take Goethe’s most limpid drop 
of lyricism and observe how the French rendering, though 
charming, through a greater ornateness, enforced perhaps by 
the nature of the language, does not attain the simplicity of 
the original. 

Ueber allen Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh, 

In allen Wipfeln 

Spiirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch. 

Die Viglein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur! Balde 

Ruhest du auch. 


Sur les cimes imposantes 

Paix et mort; 

Dans les foréts frémissantes 

Tout s’endort. 

Plus un souffle, plus un soupir .. . . 
Petit oiseau se tait dans les feuillages. 


Car bientét ta paix va venir. 


Over every crest 

Is rest, 

In all the trees 

The breeze 

Scarce touches you. 

Hushed is the wood-bird’s song. 
Wait; before long, 

You will rest, too. 


Sometimes the bonds of romantic longing are closer than 
those of natural kinship. The romantic sentiment expressed in 
Goethe’s “Mignon,” a longing for the warmer, the more mellow 
landscape and art of Italy has been a moving force in Germany 
ever since and even before Goethe’s time. It may be that this 
romantic affinity has given power and flexibility to language 
in its translating labors of love even where no etymological 
affinity could help. Hence the excellence and popularity of the 
German Dante translations, especially the one of Gildemeister. 
The last line of the famous passage in which Francesca da 
Rimini tells her pitiful tale has in German literary speech become 
a familiar quotation. This, perhaps the best known passage of 
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the Inferno, may serve to show the characteristic reflections, in 
the English, French and German mirrors, of Dante’s picture: 


Noi leggevamo un giorno per diletto 
Di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse: 
Soli eravamo e senza alcun sospetto. 
Per pui fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci il viso: 

Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse. 
Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 
La bocca mi baciéd tutto tremante. 
Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse. 
Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante. 


The French version by Louis Ratisbonne: 


Ensemble nous lisions l’histoire enchanteresse 
De Lancelot épris d’amour pour sa maitresse. 
Nous étions seuls alors, innocents et sans peur. 
Maintes fois soulevant nos regards de la page, 
Nous nous rencontrions et changions de visage. 
Mais ce fut un seul mot qui vainquit notre coeur. 
Arrivés au passage ou |’amant de Genévre 

Baise enfin le sourir envie sur sa lévre, 

Celui qu’on ne peut plus me ravir, tout tremblant, 
Se suspend a ma bouche et d’un baiser m’enivre. 
Le Gallehaut pour nous fut l’auteur et son livre: 
Ft nous ne ldmes pas ce jour-la plus avant. 


English by K. H. Haselfoot: 


We for delight were reading on a day 

Of Lancelot, how Love of him made prize. 
Alone we were, suspicion far away. 

For many times that reading tranced our eyes 
And made the colour from our faces flee; 

But one sole instant took us by surprise. 

When we read how the smile he yearned to see 
Was by the kiss of such a lover sought, 

This one, who never shall be torn from me, 
His own kiss to my lips all-trembling brought. 
With Galeot both the book and writer vied: 
That day we read not further in it aught. 


The German of Gildemeister: 


Wir lasen eines Tags zu unsrer Lust 
Vom Lanzelot, wie Lieb’ ihn hielt gebunden, 
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Wir beid’ allein, uns keines Args bewusst. 
Oft hatten schon die Augen sich gefunden 
Bei diesem Lesen, oft erblassten wir, 

Doch eine Stelle hat uns iiberwunden: 

Da wo das heissersehnte Licheln ihr 

Zuerst gekiisst wird von dem hohen Streiter, 
Da kiisste bebend meine Lippen mir 

Dieser hinfort mein ewiger Begleiter. 
Galeotto war das Buch und der es schrieb. 
An jenem Tage lasen wir nicht weiter. 


The linguistic affinity between the French and the Italian 
is here apparently the greater. Yet, in spite of this, neither the 
music nor the pathos of the original is as well reproduced as in 
the German version. Again, such a phrase as “amour pour 
sa maitresse’’ suggests the perfumed halls of Versailles rather 
than the high romance of chivalry. The German translator, by 
an inspired deviation from the literal sense of his model— 
“Streiter” means “fighter” and not “lover’”—has gained his 
three sonorous double rhymes, epigrammatic force and a proved 
aptness for quotation. 

Although the Teuton’s romantic love of Italian art is 
probably not reciprocated in Italy, there is no way of accounting 
for the excellence of the Italian as well as the French versions of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’’ except by the enthusiasm of the translators 
who, again, were kindled by the ardor of their times. It is 
known that “Faust” found a much readier welcome in France 
and Italy than in the English speaking world whose resistance 
had to be conquered slowly. So it happened that this great 
fantasy of northern spooks and devils, this final reincarnation 
and sublimation of the puppet-shows and morality plays in 
vogue in England almost as much as in German lands, this 
successor to Christopher Marlowe’s “Tragical Historie of 
Dr. Faustus” should take root first on southern soil. And this 
remarkable fact is borne out by the excellence of “Faust” in 
French and Italian garb through the art respectively of Francois 
Sabatier and the Marquis Guerriero-Gonzaga. English trans- 
lators, to be sure, increased and improved as time went on, 
and the propaganda of Carlyle and Emerson was not without 
fruit. Yet even Bayard Taylor’s “Faust,’’ which is generally 
considered the best (though the version of Anna Swanwick 
seems to me in many ways its peer)—even this English master- 
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piece of translation can hardly be found to excell its French and 
Italian brothers. A juxtaposition made by Professor Eduard 
Engel showing Bayard Taylor’s, Sabatier’s and Guerrieri- 
Gonzaga’s versions of Margaret’s cry of distress before the 
shrine of the Virgin offers, at a glance, a view of the comparative 
merits of the three. 

Ach, neige, 

Du Schmerzensreiche, 

Dein Antlitz gnidig meiner Not! 


Das Schwert im Herzen, 
Mit tausend Schmerzen 
Blickst auf zu deines Sohnes Tod. 
Zum Vater blickst du, 
Und Seufzer schickst du 
Hinauf um sein’und deine Not. 
Wer fiihlet, 
Wie wiihlet 
Der Schmerz mir im Gebein? 
Was mein armes Herz hier banget, 
Was es zittert, was verlanget, 
Weisst nur du, nur du allein! 
Incline, o maiden, Abaisse, O del dolor Regina 
Thou sorrow-laden, Mére en détresse, L’occhio pietoso inchina 
Thy gracious countenance Ta face sur mon triste Sul terribile mal ch’entro 
upon my pain! sort! mi cuoce! 
The sword thy heart in Au cceur frappée Coll’anima consunta, 
With anguish smarting, De mille épées Dalla piu acuta punta 
Thou lookdest up to where Tu vois ton fils lA pendre Tu guardi al Filgliuol tuo 
Thy son is slain!— mort.— confitto in croce. 
—Ah, past guessing, —La peine —Oh chi lo sente, 
Beyond expressing, Que traine Com’é furente 
The pangs that wring my Ma chair, quila connait? Lo spasimo che |’ossa 
flesh and bone! Tout ce qui mon cceur mi trafigge? 
Why this anxious heart so déchire, Quel che il povero cor qui 
burneth, Qu’il redoute, qu’il désire, dentro affligge 
Why it trembleth, why it Seule, seule tu le sais! | E di che trema e di che si 
yearneth, consola 
Knowest Thou, and Thou Nessun, nessuno il sa 
alone! fuorché tu sola! 


This extraordinary power of the Romance languages to 
grow wings and outstrip their natural capacities for keeping 
pace with the strange northern rhythms and flights of fancy— 
this power so admirable in the renderings of Goethe is con- 
spicuously absent when we come to Shakspeare. It is well known 
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that for the French Shakspeare was a barbarian, and that only 
a belated wave of romanticism in the days of Mme. de Staél 
invested him with something of the proper dignity. But in 
Germany, from the time of Klopstock on, the love of Shakspeare, 
more universal and more instinctive than the love of Dante, had 
in it the strength of natural kinship and the ardor of romance. 
In the “storm and stress” period of Goethe’s youth there was 
a veritable Shakspeare madness. The fruit of this enthusiasm 
was the German Shakspeare of A. Wilhelm von Schlegel— 
Goethe’s contemporary and also a Dante translator—a version 
which, considered a German classic, has supplied innumerable 
quotations to familiar speech. One need only open the pages 
of Schlegel’s Shakespeare at random to be convinced that in 
the transposition there has been no loss of tone or overtone. 

The French translations are quite another story. The very 
fact that most of the translators—Duval, Guizot, Montégu, 
Rosny, Victor Hugo—wrote in prose is a sign of their avowed 
inability to follow the skylark flights of the barbarian genius. 
Duval frankly complained in the preface to his translations: 

“On ne saurait, en effet, s’imaginer combien notre langue se 
préte difficilement 4 certaines tournures anglaises; combien 
lesprit latin est rébaratif 4 certaines images et A certaines 
plaisanteries.” 

If the difficulties are, indeed, so great, we should, perhaps, 
not be surprised at such a rendering as the following of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy: 

Etre ou ne pas étre! Voila la question. Est-il d’un esprit plus noble de 
souffrir les coups et les traits de l’outrageante fortune, ou de prendre les armes 
contre un océan de troubles et de l’arréter par son opposition? Mourir! Dormir! 
Pas plus. Par le sommeil, nous mettons fin 4 la douleur du coeur et aux milliers 
de tortures naturelles dont hérite la chair. C’est une conclusion qu’on doit 
dévotement souhaiter. Mourir! Dormir! Dormir! Réver, peut-étre! Oui, la est 

Qui voudrait porter des fardeaux, grogner comne un cochon 


et suer sous les poids de la vie, sans l’épouvante de quelque chose aprés la mort, 
d’une contrée inexplorée des limites de laquelle aucun voyageur n’est revenu? 


—‘Grogner comme un cochon”’ is an especially inspired 
addition! 

Victor Hugo, the romanticist, does not seem able to soar 
much farther. Here is his version of Hamlet’s ‘“‘O that this too, 
too solid flesh would melt!” 
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Ah! si cette chair trop solide pouvait se fondre—se dissoudre et se perdre 
en rosée!—si |’Eternel n’avait pas dirigé ses canons contre le suicide!—O Dieu! 
O Dieu!—combien pesantes, usées, plates et stériles—me semblent toutes les 
jouissances de ce monde! . . . . 


Voltaire did mount Pegasus and made his Hamlet speak 
thus in verse: 

Demeure, il faut choisir, et passer a l’instant 
De la vie 4 la mort, et de l’étre au féant. 

The Italian renderings of Shakspeare, several of which are 
in verse, seem less remote from their model than those of their 
more northern kinsmen. Perhaps this is due to the greater 
robustness of the tongue that sang of heaven and hell. Though 
Hamlet as “Amleto” seems a strangely disguised courtier, his 
soliloquy does not sound unnatural in the comparatively recent 
version of Angeli Diego: 

Essere o non essere? Questo e il nodo: 

se piu nobile all’ anima sia pure 

di sopportare i colpi e i dardi di una 

sorte oltraggiosa o amarsi centro un mare 
di affanni e combattandoli finirli? 

Morir, dormire: nulla piu. Ma dire 

che dormendo diam fine a tutti i mali 

del nostro cuore e ai mille consueti 

duoli di cui la carne e erede! E questa 

é una tal fine che divotamente 

pur bramata puo essere. Morire, 

dormir: dormire! E poi sognare, forse. 
Questo é il punto; puo che dentro il somno 
della Morte qual mai sogni venire 
possono a noi quando avrem rotto questo 
nodo mortale, 2 un tal pensier che dove 


The capacity of one language to enter into the spirit of 
another is apparently mysterious. And yet, as we have tried 
to show by the foregoing simple examples, the mystery is not 
inexplicable. It cannot be traced in a scientific, psychologizing 
way, nor yet with etymology alone as guide. Like all historic 
phenomena, the affinities of language must be observed not 
by analytic methods, but by synthetic, or rather sympathetic 
understanding. 

The comparative ability of the different modern languages 
to render with the finest possible shades of meaning the great 
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Scandinavian and Russian literature, both epic and dramatic; 
to catch the gossamer butterflies of one another’s lyric poetry 
without crushing them to death; to avoid the fatal step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous; to pour the same wine from one 
cup into another without spilling a precious drop—all this 
should make a profitable field of study, not for the technical 
philologian, but for him who would understand the souls of 
peoples. For all the passions and aspirations of man can be 
found between the covers of a dictionary. And yet a Spanish 
dictionary differs greatly from a Norwegian. Nor is this merely 
a difference of anatomical structure. “It is the soul that builds 
itself a body”; and in the activities of these linguistic bodies, 
the carriers in the international commerce of ideas, the souls 
of peoples may be sought and found. 
MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


Brookline, Massachusetts 





REVIEWS AND NOTES 





THE MODERN IBSEN. Hermann J. Weigand. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1925. Pp. 416. 


The book is, essentially, an attempt to appraise anew the 
last twelve plays of Ibsen. To the Ibsen student, the views set 
forth are, for the most part, not new, but the rank and file of 
American readers will have to revise many current conceptions 
and cherished illusions in regard to those plays, and the char- 
acters and issues they present. Weigand has placed the emphasis 
upon the psychological analysis of the characters and their 
motives, on the whole with rather damaging results, more 
particularly so in the case of some of the popular idols of the 
play-going public and the unsophisticated readers. The 
methods of psycho-analysis have been employed very skilfully, 
the subconscious and unconscious instincts, impulses, and 
motives of Ibsen’s men and women have been brought to light 
unsparingly, and the arguments of the author are, on the whole, 
convincing. The findings are, however, not presented in an 
impartial manner; the motives of the characters are not only 
laid bare, but a moral valuation is frequently placed upon them. 
To be sure, Weigand does not judge according to the standards 
of conventional morality, although some of his conceptions do 
not vary greatly from the general views on those matters, but 
he reveals himself as thoroughly human where he gives vent to 
his indignation over the conduct of certain individuals. His is 
not the dispassionate attitude of the scientist. ‘‘No one would 
speak that way,” he states, for instance, with regard to Alfred 
Allmers, the chief character of Little Eyolf, “in an intimate 
family circle, except a prophet, or a fool with a much inflated 
sense of self-importance As yet we don’t know Allmers 
well enough to decide which it is.’”’ But “we leave Allmers at 
the end of the second act, no longer with distrust, but with 
contempt mixed scarcely with a grain of pity.”” And in the end 
“the presumptive protagonist or bearer of Ibsen’s message has 
been exposed as a sorry wretch, part crank and part fraud, his 
harping on responsibility and morality has only served to 
discredit him the more completely.” 

In his discussion of Pillars of Society, Weigand has ignored 
the influence of Bjgrnson’s A Bankruptcy upon Ibsen’s play. 
The success of Bjgrnson’s drama, it seems to me, was a powerful 
incentive for Ibsen to treat a similar theme, and a comparison 
of the two plays reveals that Ibsen was indebted to his fellow 
dramatist for more than the general idea. But while Bjgrnson 
implied that the business methods of Consul Tjaelde were, after 
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all, the exception, Ibsen declared those of Consul Bernick to 
be the rule. That Ibsen left it to our own imagination to 
determine what Bernick’s life will be in the future, was tech- 
nically a more correct procedure than the tacking-on of the 
dramatically entirely superfluous fourth act of A Bankruptcy. 
And yet, the ending of Pillars of Society is not satisfactory. 
Weigand declares Bernick’s regeneration as psychologically 
improbable, nay, outright impossible, and one must agree with 
him. But part of his argument is not exactly convincing. If 
we accept Bernick’s conversion as possible, Weigand holds, 
“there is no valid reason to doubt that the leaven of his example 
can transform the entire community.”’ This view seems either 
very optimistic, especially if we keep in mind that this reformed 
community, after as before, has to deal with an unregenerate 
world; or we must regard it as most pessimistic, if we are to 
assume that, at least in the business world, nowhere a man of 
high, unselfish motives and signal ability is to be found. The 
discouraging fact is that the good will and influence of the 
individual counts for so little over against those forces which 
govern the life of mankind. In a recent issue of the Springfield 
Republican (December 22, 1925) we find the following appraisal 
of our business morality: “The Britishers’ cold-blooded use of 
their opportunity to exercise a monopoly control of the rubber 
market is so entirely within the range of ordinary business 
ethics that the squealing on our side of the ocean seems anything 
but that of a good sport.” In a world of such a character it is 
no easy task to regenerate a community. One not unimportant 
fact is passed over in silence in the discussion of Pillars of 
Society, namely that old Aune risks, in the end, his whole 
economic existence in assuming the responsibility for preventing 
the departure of “Indian Girl,” the floating coffin figuring so 
prominently in this play. His conduct is the more creditable, 
since he does not act under high emotional stress like Bernick. 
Ibsen surely introduced the incident for a definite purpose. 
He expected that the women and the laboring men, who at 
that time had not yet come under the baleful influence of 
politics—such was, at least, Ibsen’s belief—would bring about 
the much needed social uplift; so Aune’s victory over his selfish- 
ness assumes a new aspect when viewed from this angle. 

Of all the plays of Ibsen the one most widely known is, very 
likely, A Doll’s House, and the sympathy of the public is to 
this day almost entirely on the side of poor, bewitching Nora. 
Weigand, however, lays bare so many shortcomings and faults 
in her make-up that he is forced to the conclusion that the 
drama, originally intended as a pure tragedy, turned in the 
process of composition under Ibsen’s very hands into a tragi- 
comedy; worse still, “it strikes us as a comedy of the subtlest 
order.”” Weigand’s arguments are plausible enough, but I doubt 
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whether Ibsen himself regarded his drama as a comedy, as the 
author is inclined to believe. If such had been the case, the 
manner in which Ibsen replied to the adverse criticism of his 
play, that is, by writing Ghosts, would seem rather severe, even 
for such a ruthless berserker as Ibsen. In regard to Nora’s future, 
Weigand speculates: “It is barely possible that not even 
Christine’s sober counsels will succeed in dissuading Nora from 
leaving home. In that case, granted that she succeeds in finding 
employment, will she find the tedium of the daily routine 
endurable? .... Personally I am convinced that after putting 
Torvald through a sufficiently protracted ordeal of suspense, 
Nora will yield to his entreaties and return home—on her own 
terms.” Accordingly we have here ‘Much ado about nothing” 
and “All is well that ends well’? combined into one. I quite 
agree with Weigand, though I have not in the least been con- 
verted to his point of view. Twenty years ago, when the Nora- 
enthusiasm was still most fervent, I expressed such heretic 
views as the following: ‘Die Sache ist ganz einfach die: ein 
phantasiereiches, stark zum Idealisieren geneigtes, unerfahrenes, 
junges Frauchen hat sich in ihrer Einbildung ein Idealbild von 
ihrem Ehegatten geschaffen. Nun ist aber derselbe ein schreck- 
lich niichterner, pedantischer und auch etwas feiger Pflicht- 
mensch, was schliesslich unter dem Drucke der Ereignisse auch 
Frau Nora nicht linger verborgen bleiben kann. Sie ist iiber 
die Enttiuschung empért, entriistet, obschon Helmer sich nie 
die geringste Verstellung zuschulden kommen lisst, waihrend 
sie ihm fortwihrend eine Komédie vorspielt—gleichviel aus 
welchen Beweggriinden. Er wird ihr plétzlich zum Fremden. 

. Eine solche Enttéuschung ist gewiss recht bitter fiir den 
Betroffenen, doch fallt immer ein Teil der Schuld auf ihn 
selbst zuriick, das um so grésser wird, je weniger der erste dazu 
getan hat, diese Tauschung herbeizufiihren oder aufrechtzuer- 
halten; Helmer hat eigentlich viel mehr Grund zur Klage als 
Nora, denn sie hat ihn fortwahrend iiber ihren wahren Charakter 
getiuscht, absichtlich getaéuscht, die—ihr meinetwegen aufge- 
drungene—Rolle der Puppe mit grosser Gewissenhaftigkeit 
gespielt. Ob ihr der Gatte dieselbe hatte aufdringen diirfen, ob 
er Nora aus ihrem Puppenspiel hitte herausreissen miissen, 
falls sie sich demselben aus Gewohnheit oder eigenem Antriebe 
iiberlassen hitte, ist eine ganz andere Frage. ... . Nora urteilt 
mit echter Frauenlogik, dass der Zweck die Mittel unbedingt 
heiligen miisse, deshalb miissen die Gesetze natiirlich schlecht 
sein, die ihr nicht gestatten, ihren sterbenden Vater zu schonen 
und ihrem Gatten das Leben zu retten, gleichviel mit welchen 
Mitteln. Auf das Interesse anderer kann sie natiirlich keine 
Riicksicht nehmen, wo es sich um ihr eignes Wohl und Wehe 
oder um das Leben ihres Gatten handelt, was dasselbe bleibt. 
Ihre Handlungsweise ist nicht ganz so selbstlos, als uns der 
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Dichter gern glauben machen michte, denn ihr Leben geht zu 
der Zeit in dem ihres Gatten auf: sie rettet nicht Thorvald 
Helmer das Leben, sondern sie rettet sich ihren Mann. Dass 
dies zwei ganz verschiedene Dinge sind, diirfte manchem nicht 
einleuchten. Hebbel wiirde sagen: es ist dasselbe, als ob sie 
einen Blumenstrauss begossen hatte, damit er ihr um so linger 
dufte. Doch am Schlusse des Stiickes ist es ihr aufgegangen, 
dass sie vor allem Mensch ist oder wenigstens versuchen muss, 
einer zu werden, dass sie Pflichten gegen sich selbst hat, in 
deren Erfiillung sie keine Riicksicht auf andre nehmen darf. 
Zudem muss sie auch ganz auf sich selbst gestellt sein, durch 
eignes Nachdenken iiber alles ins Klare kommen, um ihre eigne 
Erziehung zu bewerkstelligen. Bei der Unklarheit ihrer Begriffe 
wird das wohl ein Weilchen dauern, wenn Freund Heim ihr 
nur nicht zuvorkommt.” (Wiehr, J. Hebbel und Ibsen, Stutt- 
gart, 1908, pp. 156-58.) How Weigand managed to quote such 
a wretchedly translated line as the following, no matter what 
eminent Ibsen translator penned it, is a mystery to me. He 
has Nora say: “It is lucky that everything suits me so well.” 
But it does not suit her at all, as she frankly states in the very 
next sentence, which, moreover, is also cited. It should, of 
course, read: “is so becoming to me,” or, “looks so well on 
me,”’ or “that I look so well in almost anything.” 

Ghosts Weigand declares to be a drama “unsurpassed in the 
world’s literature for sheer tragic cruelty.” But he does not, 
like some critics, regard it as Ibsen’s greatest work, a position 
to which I readily agree. Seeing in Ibsen a genius of the highest 
order, he does not raise the question as to the correctness or 
probability of the picture presented in Ghosts, an issue debated 
with a great deal of violence a generation ago, with physicians 
and barristers writing pro and con. While the matter has by 
no means been settled once for all, the tempest that raged about 
it has subsided, as every tempest must, and there is, indeed, 
nothing to be gained by raising it again. In a footnote, Weigand 
expresses the opinion that “the fate that overtakes her (Mrs. 
Alving) is the most drastic illustration of the consequences of 
society’s policy to suppress the truth on behalf of the ideal, by 
conspiring to keep respectable women ignorant of the facts of 
sex.”” How about the disrespectable women? As a rule they 
know a thing or two, and yet their knowledge does not save 
them from their fate. Mrs. Alving’s fate does not result from 
ignorance, but from submission to the authority of her parents 
and the official guardians of public morality, represented here 
by pastor Manders. How complete elucidation in regard to the 
facts of sex would have affected her decision is difficult to see, 
unless we want to assume that Alving’s record should have also 
been stated to her unsparingly. As regards the great majority 
of people, knowledge is a very defective safeguard, since it only 
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very seldom determines their course of action. There may, 
possibly, come a change for the better when man “may pass his 
embryological stage in a glass bottle and manufacture his foods 
by synthetic processes in factories.’”’ (Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XXII, p. 626.) At the present, however, knowledge does 
not accomplish, except in the humdrum affairs of daily life, 
what some claim it infallibly must. In the most vital decisions, 
other factors are, as yet, far more potent than knowledge. Let 
us hope that the homunculi or bottle-imps of the future will 
be more amenable to reason than our contemporaries. Mean- 
while people should cultivate the habit of consulting a psycholog- 
ist whenever they are confronted by a decision as important, 
for instance, as the choice of a pair of stockings. At the present, 
the specialist may, perhaps, still make an erroneous decision. 
But three generations hence, it will be difficult, at least in this 
country, to find an individual that has not been carefully tested, 
classified, indexed, and labelled, so that a mistaken diagnosis 
will be virtually impossible. 

An Enemy of the People Weigand has analysed and char- 
acterized in a splendid manner—though that may be said of all 
the plays with which he dealt—and thereby brought to con- 
clusion his discussion of Ibsen’s “social plays’ proper. In none 
of the remaining dramas did Ibsen treat of any of the social 
problems of the age. 

The Wild Duck is put down as a melodrama with a ghastly 
ending. Some commentators are puzzled to this day by the 
symbolism; Weigand disposes of it in short order. “What is the 
purpose of all this symbolism? There can be no doubt that its 
prime function is to characterize Gregers; for all this symbolism 
applied to Hjalmar, is grotesquely inept. There is nothing of 
the wild duck in his make-up. The more Gregers harps on their 
fancied likeness, the more vividly does the incongruity between 
Hjalmar’s domestic rabbit-soul (?) and that creature of the wilds 
impinge upon our consciousness.” 

In Rosmerholm, Weigand finds, Ibsen staged for the third 
time a conflict between Christianity and paganism. Like 
Hjgrdis and Emperor Julian, Rebecca suffers defeat, “but in 
contrast to them, she is a willing victim, marching unbound to 
the altar of the god who demanded her sacrifice.’’ It seems to 
me that we cannot regard the survivals of paganism still to be 
found in Finmarken as having in an essential manner influenced 
her development; it is a totally different matter with the large 
amount of individual liberty, the absence of social and, to a 
considerable extent, legal restraint in those sparsely settled 
and remote regions. We find something similar in this country 
among our Mountain Whites. If this spirit of independence is 
essentially a pagan attribute—I am well aware that Christianty 
is the religion of meekness, humility, and renunciation, but find 
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these qualities rather rare among our modern Christians—then 
we might speak of “her free pagan soul disciplined by the 
schooling of modern science.”” I am inclined to regard Rebecca 
West as an individual endowed with a great deal of energy and 
a healthy appetite, thoroughly imbued with the teachings of 
materialism. 

In the Lady from the Sea, Weigand brings out a parallel to 
Goethe’s Wahiverwandtschaften, though he chose to pass over 
this relationship in silence. With respect to his treatment of 
Hedda Gabler, I find myself in full accord with him. The Master- 
builder presented the difficult task of explaining the rather 
unusual behavior of Hilde Wangel. We have met her before, 
“at that time still a gawky flapper,” so we felt inclined to show 
some forbearance. Now that she has reached the age of dis- 
cretion, her strange conduct requires some explanation. The 
child must have a name, her aberrations must be classified 
and labeled, and Weigand has succeeded in doing so. It is alla 
case of abnormal infantilism. Her development in one of its 
fundamental phases has come to a dead stop. “Now during 
the whole period of adolescence there is ever present the danger 
of pleasure coupled with sensations of sexual origin becoming 
so closely bound up in the conscious mind with irrelevant 
processes, as to divert the whole development of sex life from 
its normal course. 

“That is what happened to Hilda. It turned out to be a 
matter of fatal significance that the first complete voluptuous 
orgasm she experienced should have been essentially ‘autoerotic’ 
being induced by those sensations of vertigo that had already 
afforded thrills of a fainter sort to her dream life. From now 
on she consciously sought a repetition of those thrills in her 
dreams; and in the measure of their intensity falling short of 
that orgasm, it became established in her memory as the 
qualitative and quantitative ideal of voluptuous pleasure. 
Compared to the rest of her experience, it was ‘the impossible’ 
come true once—the impossible which she longed to experience 
a second time with the intense ardor of demanding youth. 

“Our study of Hilda has revealed marked infantile traits in 
her reaction to experience. The wonderful, the gruesome, the 
fantastic, continues to elicit from her the intense emotional 
response of the child. Her sex life, we observed, has been 
arrested at the essentially autoerotic stage of the adolescent. 
There goes with it a narcistic glorification of self to which her 
hero-worship is called into contribution. Hilda exemplifies, 
finally, another feature of adolescence which it would be a fatal 
mistake to ignore. 

“The awakening of sex is commonly ushered in by mani- 
festations of cruelty. The desire to inflict pain (and its converse, 
to suffer the same) is conspicuously present in the transition 
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period of neurotic individuals, but it is to be frequently observed 
in the normal child as well. Like the other groping impulses 
of adolescence, this ‘sadistic’ impulse also runs the danger of 
becoming set. 

“‘Hilda’s hunger for thrills is reinforced by a distinct note of 
cruelty. The instances of assertion are numerous. ... . But 
nothing makes the chord of cruelty vibrate so voluptuously as 
her anticipation of Solness’ doing the impossible a second time 
under duress of her will. As in the first test of strength, her wish 
to see Solness hang the wreath in person was uttered before she 
had any inkling of his physical inability to gratify her desire; 
and as in the previous case, the very sight of all his instincts 
stiffening in opposition to her wish, hardened her craving into 
an inexorable demand. To see him mount the tower unfalter- 
ingly, without a touch of dizziness, would in itself have spelled 
voluptuous pleasure for her; but to see him do so in defiance of 
a deadly fear, to picture the gruesome strain under which his 
taut nerves would be threatening to snap at every step upward, 
—this promised a degree of ecstasy far in excess of the volup- 
tuous orgasm, ten years previous, that had definitely set her 
development.” 

Sigmund Freud could not have given a more satisfactory 
explanation. I fully concur with Weigand in the contention 
that there is no parallel between the Master Builder and Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s Lonely Lives. I have always felt that Johannes 
Rosmer stood godfather to Johannes Vockerat. 

Little Eyolf has been more generally misunderstood than 
any other of Ibsen’s drama, according to the verdict of Weigand. 
“No other play of Ibsen has been so grossly misinterpreted, 
even by discerning critics. They have walked into a cunningly 
contrived trap to Ibsen’s grim amusement.”’ In the course of 
Weigand’s analysis of this play, Alfred Allmers is stripped of 
every vestige of superiority, as the passages quoted in the 
beginning of this discussion have already shown. “Rita, on the 
other hand, the frankly non-moral creature of sense, who even 
in her last fine resolve gives her action a purely personal, non- 
moral formulation, has been shown as going through a change 
which wins for her not only our sympathy but our admiration 
as well. Searing sorrow, agony over the wish that could not be 
recalled, has been the agent which, in releasing her from the 
clutch-hold of jealous egotism, has allowed her natural sym- 
pathies to expand freely. Rita worked her way out of her selfish 
narrowness, because her nature was generous and sound at 
bottom. She achieved expansion in sympathy not because of, 
but in spite of the moralist’s preaching. Seen from this angle, 
the play presents a triumph of nature over morality, rather than 
the reverse. 
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“That is what happened. And the great artist, the em- 
bittered moralist-cynic, having carved his portrait-bust, in 
which every one praised the striking likeness and nobody saw 
the mark of the beast underneath, laughed a dry laugh of 
diabolical gratification. ‘I alone can see it. And it amuses me 
unspeakably.’”’ 

No doubt there will be people who fail to see the play in 
the same light as Weigand, but it will require some ingenuity 
to refute his arguments. His interpretation of John Gabriel 
Borkman, on the other hand, will seem more acceptable. His 
conclusions are summed up in the following paragraphs. 

“Thus the tableau of ‘Borkman’ makes us behold three 
tragic fates, each proceeding along distinct lines and all three 
nevertheless indissolubly intertwined. We see Borkman, Gun- 
hild, and Ella, each set in sharp relief, and we see them as a 
sombre group—two shadows—clasping hands over a dead man. 

“The picture is supplemented by the contrast-figure of old 
Foldal. He stands somewhat closer to Borkman and Gunhild 
than to Ella, for like the former he had outwitted the in- 
supportable bleakness of existence by building up an elaborate 
fiction. But he stands apart from them all, in so far as he 
manages to save his life-sustaining illusion in the general ship- 
wreck. A kindly conceived tragi-comedy, relieving the gloom 
of the triple tragedy.” 

Some purists may object to the use of the accusative in the 
following sentence—not quoted from the dialogue, by the way. 
“No one but me would have done it.”’ It would, of course, be 
futile to scrutinize Borkman’s language in the Norwegian 
original to determine whether or not he would have been likely 
to make such a break. The fact, for instance, that Ibsen had 
him say: “Og i aften er det mig, som vil gi forklaring.”’ does not 
prove anything, for in Norwegian the accusative is the correct 
construction after the verb at vere. Some few grammarians, to 
be sure, have advocated the use of the nominative, thus far, 
however, without success. 

In regard to When We Dead Awaken, Weigand has not been 
able to arrive at any strikingly new conclusions. It would be 
interesting to know on what grounds he charges the German 
translator of this play with “deliberately” mistranslating the 
adverbial phrase i aftes. 

In analyzing the different plays, Weigand has often been 
obliged to reach out far beyond the text of the particular drama 
to obtain the evidence necessary in support of his contentions. 
Even where he bases his arguments only on the final version of 
the play in question, he has been obliged to exercise considerable 
skill. Ibsen’s modern dramas require, indeed, most intense 
co-operation on the part of the reader. The spectator, unless 
already thoroughly familiar with the particular work, will 
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scarcely be able to form a correct estimate from the presentation 
on the stage. Weigand is not overstating the case when he says: 
“‘Just as in a geometrical problem one’s task consists largely of 
drawing auxiliary lines that presently reveal hitherto unseen 
relations between given points of the figure, so the imagination 
is invited here to pursue one clue after another seemingly 
leading beyond the scope of the drama, to cross, ultimately, 
with some other clue by which the imagination is lead back to 
the facts in hand, which are then found to be greatly enriched 
by the voyage of discovery.” Weigand has certainly done so 
with consumate skill. The most modern part of ““The Modern 
Ibsen” is the author’s point of view. The language is always 
clear and forceful, even at the expense of nicety of diction. 
Expressions like “‘the finesse of a bull-pup’’, “‘sugar-coating his 
conscience”, ‘‘gawky flapper’, ‘‘cow-eyed blond”’ are frequent. 
Weigand’s book makes very interesting reading, and his presen- 
tation of issues and characters is very ingenious, and his argu- 
ments are shrewd. ‘‘The Modern Ibsen” should, however, 
accomplish more than merely to give a readable and skilful 
analysis of a number of dramas of importance in modern 
literature. The book will certainly stimulate the study of 
Ibsen’s works. A goodly number of readers will disagree with 
the author on various points, and re-read Ibsen’s plays again, 
to sift the evidence once more for themselves and form their 
own conclusions. And thus, whether they ultimately agree 
with the author or not, his book will have rendered them a real 
service. 
Joser WIEHR 
Smith College 


HANDBUCH DER MITTELENGLISCHEN GRAMMA- 
TIK. Von Dr. Richard Jordan. 1. Teil: Lautlehre. Heidel- 
berg 1925. Carl Winter’s Universitétsbuchhandlung. XVI 
253 pages. 


The death of Richard Jordan of Jena, one of the most 
distinguished of the younger students of our language in 
Germany, will be lamented by all those who are interested in 
the history of English grammar. The volume under review, 
published shortly before his death, is the only thorough and 
complete phonology of Middle English that has ever appeared. 
Luick’s monumental Historische Grammatik der englischen 
Sprache, to be sure, now covers the vowels of Middle English, 
but since the sound-changes are treated in chronological order, 
it cannot serve exactly the same purpose as a manual like 
Jordan’s, in which the history of each sound of Old English 
and Old French is traced in the various dialects of Middle 
English. Jordan’s book thus serves as a complement to Luick’s. 
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When one considers the diverse views that have been held within 
the last twenty-five years on the dialect of many texts, and the 
widely different interpretations of certain sound-changes that 
have been proposed, it is remarkable to find that the two 
scholars disagree so seldom. Typical instances of disagreement 
are Jordan’s rejection ($115 Anm.) of Luick’s view that ox 
from dg becomes @ in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
and his acceptance of the traditional date, the fifteenth century, 
for the change of ew to iw (§109 Anm. 1), instead of the thir- 
teenth century, the date proposed by Luick (Hist. Gram. §407). 

The body of Jordan’s grammar is an admirably clear presen- 
tation of the development of Old English sounds up to 
1400. This is preceded by sections on the dialects of Middle 
English, foreign elements, the standard language, and orthog- 
raphy. It is followed by a detailed treatment of the French 
element and a very useful final chapter on the sound-changes of 
the fifteenth century, an important period that is only beginning 
to receive the systematic study it deserves. Altogether, the 
grammar is a worthy companion to Biilbring’s Altenglisches 
Elementarbuch, which it resembles in general plan, in the same 
series. The book is not encumbered by the vast amount of 
material it contains, because lists of texts, disputed points, 
bibliographical references, and the interpretation of orthography 
are relegated to the notes. 

The attribution of Middle English texts to particular 
counties in the introductory section gives one the impression 
that we know more about the subdivisions of the dialects than 
is actually the case. It is unfortunate that Jordan did not 
distinguish more definitely those texts which are assigned to a 
county by the evidence of a manuscript from those which are 
located only by the indirect evidence of the language. Thus, 
under Somersetshire, the only text mentioned is MS. B of 
Layamon’s Brut, though Kiihl, to whose dissertation Jordan 
refers, considered it (incorrectly) specifically Mercian (p. 9) 
and a continuation of the dialect of Rushworth I. But granting 
that the later manuscript of Layamon is more southern than 
the earlier, why not Gloucester, or even Dorset, instead of 
Somerset? It must be remembered, of course, that the names 
of the English counties are used by students of the language 
merely as convenient geographical tags; it is easier to call the 
dialect of a text that of Somerset, than to explain that its 
language seems to be more western than that of Hampshire 
and more southern than that of Gloucester. Still the practice 
is a dangerous one and likely to deceive the unwary. To the 
documents which can be definitely assigned to counties by 
means of manuscript evidence may now be added the important 
lyrics of Friar William Herebert (d. 1333) of Hereford, printed 
in Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century (Oxford 
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Press, 1924), from MS. Phillipps 8336. Herebert’s autograph 
manuscript (see Brown, p. xiv) is a better representative of the 
Hereford dialect than either the linguistically very similar 
Harley 2253, in which many of the lyrics are transcribed from 
other dialects, or the mixed text of William of Palerne. The 
so-called ‘West Midland’ Prose Psalter, which has long been a 
source of confusion in Middle English dialectology, Jordan 
rightly regards as central (? Nottingham) rather than western, 
as has now been plainly demonstrated by Miss Serjeantson 
([Dutch| English Studies 6 (1924), 177 ff.), who would place it 
in Northamptonshire. 

I proceed to criticism of details. Under §36 Anm. 2, or 
§42 Anm. 1 should be noted such forms as buder, huder in Robert 
of Gloucester and Piers Plowman Text C (<LWS. pyder, hyder, 
by analogy to hwyder from hwider and perhaps aided by the 
presence of the following r?) and even mulce, fusshinge, brutty 
in Robert of Gloucester. These ME. examples of u certainly 
make it necessary to postulate occasional genuine OE. y in 
circumstances favorable to rounding, even where, as in *mylce, 
OE. forms with y apparently do not exist (cf. Luick §285, 
whose statement is sufficiently conservative). In hus, ‘his,’ 
frequent in Piers Plowman, and hum in Robert of Gloucester 
(Jordan §155 notes hum only for Prophecies of Thomas a Becket) 
u may be due to light stress; cf. the West Midland inflectional 
ending -is becoming -us, which, however, does not yet appear 
in Robert of Gloucester. §54 Anm. The explanation of gud in a 
Stafford document as a Northern spelling would hardly apply 
to the frequent spellings of géd as gud in late Midland and 
Southern texts; cf. gud in Book of the Drapers’ Company, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire Arch. Soc. Trans. 36 (1913), 159, and 
the gud forms noted by Flasdieck, Forschungen sur Friihzeit 
der Neuengl. Schriftsprache 2.28. This spelling should probably 
be mentioned with the shortened vowels discussed in §27, for 
it seems to be too late and too scattered to be connected with 
a possible Southwestern and East Anglian change of 6 to ii. 
§286. The puzzling appearance of o before a nasal in St. Editha 
in a county (Wiltshire) cut off from the West Midland region 
where it is normal by Gloucester where forms such as mon do 
not occur, is explained as the beginning of a new ‘Verdumpfung.’ 
But it is possible that we have here merely the isolated per- 
sistence of the old o-forms, and-it must be remembered that 
the regularity of a-spellings in the earliest text of Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle that we happen to have, do not prove 
that o before a nasal was unknown everywhere in Gloucester- 
shire. §59. Under the development of OE. ea before lengthening 
groups should be noted in addition to shord beside sherd, the 
peculiar form yord <OE. gedrd, which seems to be characteristic 
of the West Midland, occurring, for example, in Promptorium 
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Parvulorum 537/2; Erkenwald 88; Mirk, Festial 179.24; 297.27, 
28; Liverpool Town Books (ed. Twemlow, 1918) 1.406; and 
EDD. s.v. yard, where yord is recorded for Shropshire and 
Lancashire. This is similar to the shift of accent noted for the 
originally long diphthong éa, such forms as chost<cedst, and 
yop <gedp being cited from Mirk (§81, Anm. 1). 

It is hardly necessary to explain the Kentish spelling ya for 
OE. éa as an inheritance from OK. ya where ya stands for ea 
corresponding to y for e ($82). The frequent spellings ya, ia for 
OE. éa in the Prose Genesis, Text C (cf. Butler, Mod. Lang. 
Rev. 19.9) render it likely that ya and ia are both descended 
from ia for éa. Under §113, @—g, it might be added that ou 
from this source, like ou from d-—w, 6-—w, and 6-—g, often 
became au in the West Midland and Southwest; cf. the frequent 
aune spellings in Mirk, Exeter Gild of the Tailors, Vision of 
Edmund Leversegge, ca. 1465 (Somerset and Dorset Notes and 
Queries 9 (1904-05), 22 ff.) and occasionally awe for owe, Exeter 
Gild, EETS. 40. 318. Here there should be added a reference 
to Kemp Malone’s article (Mod. Phil. 20 (1922-23), 189 ff.) 
on au, which contains valuable material and a different explana- 
tion of the relationship of au- to ow-spellings. §73 Anm. 2. 
The explanation of fale from OE. feala for feola through lack of 
stress seems preferable to that which explains the diphthong 
feala as an imitation of its opposite féawe (but with a long 
vowel!). At least, it is unnecessary to resort to féawe, when teala 
so frequently occurs, even in OE. prose, beside teola<¢ela, in 
addition to feala beside feola. §283. In connection with ¢, ¢ 
becoming i¢, i¢ in the West Midland and Southwest, should be 
mentioned the addition of y even before back vowels, as in 
youte for oute, Exeter Gild, pp. 313, 315, which seems to be 
reflected in modern dialects (Wright, Eng. Dial. Gram. §248). 
§275. Cf. Lotspeich’s illuminating discussion in this journal 
in 1921 (20.208 ff.) of the cause of the great vowel shift. Under 
the changes in unstressed vowels might be noted the frequent 
representation of ME. -i from various sources, especially OE. -ig, 
as -¢, and vice versa, in the West Midland and Northwest, e.g., 
bode (Gawain-poet, Wars of Alexander, Mirk, Audelay), Mare 
for Mary (Gawain-poet, Mirk, Ireland MS.). Emerson has 
recorded this for the Gawain manuscript and the Cotton 
manuscript of Cursor Mundi (PMLA 37.56-7). 

Misprints and errors are rare. Several that obscure the 
sense may be listed here: §49, for ‘die der Westgrenze von 
Norfolk und Cambridgeshire,’ read ‘die der Grenze,’ etc., since 
the border between Norfolk and Cambridge is obviously meant; 
§ 106, Anm.,for ‘aus d — w und @— w,’ read ‘aus 6- w und d-w’; 
§170 Anm. 1, for ‘Part. Priis.’ read ‘Part. Prit.’ 

ROBERT J. MENNER 


Yale University 
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GERMANICA. _ Sievers-Festschrift zum 75. Geburtstage. 
Pp. 727. 1925. Verlag von Max Niemeyer. Halle a.d.S. 


This volume, published on November 25, makes a stately 
companion volume to that entitled Philologische Studien issued 
as a Festgabe for Professor Sievers on October 1, 1896, on the 
day he completed his 25th year as Professor of German Phil- 
ology at Leipzig University. The year 1925 has, therefore, 
rounded out a professorial career of 54 years. It has been a 
distinguished career, remarkable alike for productivity and the 
influence of it in teaching and research. There could be no 
handsomer testimony to Sievers’ achievements in that great 
science, Germanic Philology, than the 185 names that comprise 
the Tabula Gratulatoria, and the many fine acknowledgments 
contained in various places in the articles that follow. I shall 
not here attempt to review the volume as a whole; many of the 
contributions deal with aspects of the vast field of Germanics 
which I could not adequately discuss. But I shall speak of 
some of the contributions, and indicate briefly the further con- 
tent of the volume. 

There are twenty-eight articles in the domain of German, 
English, and Scandinavian philology, and four of rather more 
general character. Of the four may be noted first two articles 
under the title “Ritselforschungen,” pp. 632-60, in one of 
which, “‘Riatsel und Mythos,’”’ Andre Jolles applies the method- 
ology and the terminology of linguistic science to the study of 
riddles, myths, folktales, and legends. (Cf. Moltke Moe: “Det 
mytiske tenkeset, in Maal og Minne, 1909). In the second, 
“Das Riatsel im Rigveda,” the principles defined in the first 
are applied to the particular case of the riddles of the Rigveda. 
The two will be read with interest and profit also by the student 
of early Germanic poetic diction; and not least is the interest 
to the student of the skalds. I am inclined to doubt, however, 
the possibility of drawing such a rigid dividing line between 
the language and vocabulary of early Germanic heroic poetry 
and the usual speech of the day. No doubt the Old Germanic 
poets sometimes dipped deep into the often picturesque termin- 
ology of the every-day language of the time. In the third of 
these articles Rudolf Bliimel considers “Die rhythmischen 
Mittel,”’ while the closing one, by Friedrich Braun, gives an 
account of the contacts of Russia and the Germans in the 
Middle Ages, pp. 678-727. 

Of the twenty-eight articles in the field of Germanics five 
fall within the domain of Scandinavian philology. The first of 
these, pp. 212-22, by Hjalmar Lindroth deals with the in- 
scription of the R&é Rune-stone, which was discovered in 
Bohuslin, Sweden, in 1919. The importance of this new runic 
find will be readily appreciated when I mention that there are 
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64 runes in all, and that it has been dated ca. 450 by Otto von 
Friesen in his monograph on it: Ré-stenen i Bohuslin och runorna 
i Norden under folkvandringstiden, 1924. The inscription, which 
is in four lines, is difficult, in that the fourth line is defective in 
(apparently) three of its words, and there is further an ir- 
regularity in the second line: sairawidaR. The runemaster 
names himself in line 3: stainawarijaR fahido; and in the fourth 
line the one who erected the stone is named. Von Friesen read 
line 2 as sarwidaR, a pprtc. of a Prim. Scand. sarwian=OE. 
sierwed, ‘captured,’ ‘betrayed.’ It is with this part of the reading 
that Lindroth’s article deals. There were two difficulties about 
v F’s reading of the line, no doubt felt by many readers of the 
interpretation when it was published. First, it assumed a 
svarabhakti vowel in the second a (but to be sure, some other in- 
scriptions have this); second and more important, the trouble- 
some rune i in saira- was not convincingly explained. Von 
Friesen considered that the writing sair- might be either a 
proleptic error caused by the i of -widaR; or, it was caused by 
the fact that already at the date of the inscription i-umlaut 
had influenced the a of the first syllable to such an extent as to 
distinctly modify its quality and make it clearly differentiated 
from the sound which was usually represented by a (p. 15 of 
v.F’s work). I confess this was difficult to accept. L. rejects 
both suggestions and returns to sair, which he identifies with 
Go. sair, OSw. sdér, Finnish loanword sairas, a possibility that 
v. F. had also considered, but discarded. I cannot here quote 
L.’s reasoning, but shall merely say that, differing from v. F. 
regarding the last five runes, he reads sairawindaR (-windaR, 
-uent, Skr. -vant-, OE. -wende, ‘equipped with,’ ‘rich in,’ ‘full 
of’). I see no serious objection to this reading; it seems to 
me on the contrary to be entirely acceptable. Von Friesen’s 
highly significant work on the whole inscription I hope to review 
elsewhere. 

Professor D. A. Seip continues in “Zur mittelnorwegischen 
Sprachgeschichte,”’ pp. 223-235, studies to which he has given 
much attention in recent years; see, e.g., review of the Mogk- 
Festschrift in this Journal, 1925, pp. 428-32. Seip’s studies and 
those of other investigators are gradually leading to a vastly 
modified conception of the history of literary Norwegian, in the 
Riksmaal form, than that which obtained twenty years ago. 
Here Seip begins with some facts to illustrate the archaic 
character of traditional literary Norwegian of the XIVth 
century; and he shows how the innovations of the period, though 
not evidenced in this literary Norwegian, are to be dated as 
far back, in some cases, as 1250-1300. (Some matters indicative 
of this were noted by me in the Introduction to the Facsimile 


1 Hence sairawidaR, ‘full of wounds.’ 
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edition of the KONUNGS SKUGGSJA, 243 B,a, 1916.) Seip 
shows how dialectal developments find no expression in the 
conservative language of the charters of ca. 1300. He then 
gives the results of an investigation of the occs. of LG. loan- 
words in the charters. Such words are rare and not in evidence, 
so far as I can see from his lists, before 1376; the word is behalda, 
‘to keep,’ from LG. behalden, while betale, ‘to pay,’ LG. betalen 
appears first in a charter of the year 1386. On the other hand 
such loans are represented in Swedish and Danish charters 
ca. 50 years before, as Sw. bekosta, 1346, LG. bekosten. S. finds 
the explanation for this in the dates of the establishment of 
the chancery language of Swedish and Danish on the one hand, 
these being late, 1330-40 for Sweden, and 1371 for Denmark; 
whereas, on the other hand, the Norwegian chanceries wrote 
in a language that was shaped ca. 1200. I am not wholly con- 
vinced, however, that the lateness of these occs. in Norway 
is due to their inadmissability into the language of the chanceries 
and that, therefore, it may be that they have been borrowed in 
considerable number long before they are actually recorded. 
For the Hanseatic League, as is well known, had established 
stations earlier in Sweden than in Norway. Interesting is the 
author’s observation that words of the type maki come in first, 
those with non-Scandinavian prefixes or suffixes gained a foot- 
hold much more slowly. I do not see why S. is inclined to 
regard OSw. brepba as borrowed from MLG. bereden, when native 
words are formally and semantically sufficient to explain it. 

Hjalmar Falk’s “Die altnordischen Namen der Beizvégel,” 
pp. 236-46, attempts to account etymologically, for the 31 
hawk’s heiti in the Snorra Edda. There is here much brought 
out that will help to clear up these difficult heiti; and in- 
cidentally such a passage as gashauka alla, er i reipri eru teknir 
ok i goll, ‘taken in the nest and bound,’ in the Frostabings Law, 
XIII, 5. Hence the heiti gollungr means ‘der im Neste gefesselte 
und der Pflege der Mutter iiberlassene Habicht oder Falke.’ 
I note that Professor Falk now seems? to regard Ger- Scand. 
Falke as of Romance origin, and not Ital. falco, etc., as from 
Gmc. 

In an article on “Kormt ok Ormt,’’ Magnus Olsen seeks to 
explain these two river names in the Grimnismdl, while in the 
following, pp. 258-72, Eugen Mogk discusses “‘Nordgermanische 
Gétterverehrung nach der Kultquellen.”” The last is prompted 
especially by recently published views of Neckel’s in the Neue 
Jahrbiicher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, I. All the 
evidences for Odin, Thor and Frey cults in Iceland and in 
Norway are here assembled by Mogk. We may infer that 
Mogk is inclined at present to regard the Odin lays as probable 


?P. 238. 
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of Norwegian rather than Icelandic origin, though he does not 
anywhere say just this. He merely refers in the beginning of 
his article to the results of Sievers’ Schallanalyse, according to 
which the Eddic lays are for the most part of Norwegian origin, 
Die Eddalieder. Klanglich untersucht und herausgegeben, Leipzig, 
1923. 

A very real contribution to the study of German place names 
is made by Karl Bohnenberger, “‘Zu den Ortsnamen,” pp. 129- 
202. Professor B. speaks first of the evidence of the relatively 
far greater age of most German place names as compared with 
Flurnamen, on which he published a study to the first Sievers- 
Festschrift, pp. 359-73. Among German students of pl-names 
there is evidenced often some skepticism as to the trustworthi- 
ness of this kind of linguistic material when one wishes to 
ascertain the original meaning of names. In other words it is 
felt that there is here too much uncertainty about the relation 
between Wort und Sache. That arbitrariness in the giving of 
names, which is seen often enough in personal names, may also 
obtain to a degree in pl-names B. readily admits. But he is 
nevertheless strongly inclined to hold that pl-names originate 
in accordance with the same laws as the appellatives of a 
language; the same thing is called by the same word by the 
same persons in the same age (and not by different words, or by 
haphazard designations). B.’s investigation on this occasion 
is intended to demonstrate this for German pl-names of a 
certain class. In other words that die genaue Beachtung aller 
sprachlichen und sachlichen Merkmale will show a definite con- 
nection between name and place, between Wort und Sache. 
He shows this, I think conclusively, to be the case by an exam- 
ination of a body of ‘settlement designations’ (as distinguished 
from ‘settler designations,’ and ‘place designations’), names 
with the endings: -dorf, -wik, -weiler, -heim, -liebe, -biittel, -burg, 
-stat, -bur, -hiitte, -kote, -sess (and -gesdss), -sedel (and -sidel), 
-zimmer, -Stube, -kemenate, -kammer, -sal, -selde, -speicher, 
schweige, -stadel, -borstel, -hagen, -hof, and -hausen. As said the 
author convincingly establishes his thesis.? It is a highly im- 
portant contribution to the history of these classes of names, 
their age, distribution, methods of name-giving, meanings of 
some of the stems, etc. Of very great interest is the material 
on names in -dorf. I can take the space here to note only one 
fact. Names in -dorf, of wide but irregular distribution, are 
lacking in most of Germany among the names that go back to 
the period of the oldest settlement, p. 138. Apparently the 
meaning of the word was not suitable for the types of places 
these were. On the other hand -dorf appears among the oldest 


3 And I am inclined to think it will be found true of the great majority of 
pl-names of all kinds. 
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names in a particular part of the region of scattered settlements, 
p. 139. The problem raised is difficult. But do not the facts 
adduced, 134-139, and 200, bear out that the meaning of the 
word at the time was ‘group’? (then> ‘group of houses’). Next 
I quote regarding the theme -witk: ‘dass im friiheren Sprach- 
gebrauche dieser ON wik nicht einen Ortschaftsteil oder eine 
Nebensiedlung bedeuten kann, auch nicht ein Dorf schlechtweg, 
da doch der Bardengau seit alters deren mehrer enthalien haben 
muss, sondern einen Hauptort, der sich durch irgendwelche Vorziige 
vor den tibrigen Ortschaften auszeichnete,’ p. 140. In pl-names 
-wtk is limited to WGm. which suggested Latin origin (vicus). 
Do not the findings in regard to these names argue against this 
derivation? So B. also feels, apparently; p. 140, note 3. 

I can now merely mention a few of the many important 
remaining articles. Otto Basler, writing about “P. Placidus 
Amon,” gives an account of the beginnings of early German 
studies in Austria in the XVIIIth century, pp. 1-38 (there are 
four facsimiles). There follows: Victor Michels, ‘‘Zur deutschen 
Akzentgeschichte,” 40-89; and L. Bloomfield, ‘“Einiges vom 
germanischen Wortschatz,’’ 90-106, an article that is of exceed- 
ing interest, illustrating fully and by well chosen examples the 
spread of certain consonantal groups and certain suffixes in 
certain meanings in the modern Germanic languages. Hermann 
Collitz considers the origin of the word Kefzer, 115-28. And 
I shall note finally: Bruno Borowski’s “Funktion, Affekt, 
Gliederzahl, und Laut,” 273-312; Elis Wadstein’s ‘Beowulf, 
Etymologie und Sinn des Namens,”’ 323-26; Max Forster’s “Die 
Franzésierung des englischen Personennamenschatzes,” 327-52; 
Josef Schatz’ “Altdeutsche Doppelformen schwacher Verba,” 
353-79; Fritz Karg’s “Hypotaxe bei Hartmann von Aue,” 
445-77; Carl von Kraus’ ‘‘Neue Bruchstiicke einer mittelhoch- 
deutschen Liederhandschrift,’’ 504-29; and Julius Schwieter- 
ing’s ‘‘Die Bedeutung des Zimiers bei Wolfram,” 554-82. The 
last is illustrated by eleven excellent plates. 

GrorGE T. Flom 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, AND DONNE. 
By Members of the English Department of the University 
of Michigan. University of Michigan Publications in 
Language and Literature, Vol. I. The Macmillan Company.. 
New York: 1925. Pp. 232. 


One solution to the problem of how to avoid the evils 
connected with the scattering of important new contributions 
to literary history through a score of journals is that illustrated 
by the collection of six essays on Elizabethan literature by 
Professors Campbell, Hanford, Fries, and Bredvold in a volume 
published for the University of Michigan by the Macmillan 
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Company. Such a plan takes care of the financial costs of 
printing and distribution; the book is more certain to get into 
circulation than if it had been printed merely as part of a uni- 
versity series; and students and libraries have a book, not a 
series of off-prints, for cataloguing and use. 

Professor Campbell’s studies of Love’s Labour’s Lost, and 
Two Gentlemen of Verona deal with the possible influence of 
the Commedia dell’Arte on Elizabethan comedy. The results 
are highly important. In Love’s Labour’s Lost, for example, 
Professor Campbell reviews and adds to the evidence that the 
play refers to events at the court of Navarre; stresses the 
influence of the Progresses on the structure of the play; rejects 
conventional ideas concerning the influence of Lyly, and finds 
in Italian comedy the source for much of the characterization. 
The Italian companies were well known in England after 1573. 
The clownish figures in Shakespeare’s comedy are from Italian 
convention—Armado, “fop in manners and virtuoso in speech”’; 
Holofernes, who does not convey ridicule of Shakespeare’s 
schoolmaster or ridicule of Chapman; the entire group of 
subsidiary characters. As to Two Gentlemen, the conventional 
idea of indebtedness to Montemayor does not explain the real 
theme of the play. The resemblances which Mr. Campbell 
discusses are not to a single Italian comedy but to the type in 
which characters and situations recur indefinitely. This point 
is discussed in detail. Even the victory of friendship over love, 
in the fifth act, is held to be thoroughly conventional. Mr. 
Camphell concludes that Shakespeare did not invent the 
romantic comedy type; that he used the same method here as 
in his tragedy and history, finding in his sources all the con- 
structive elements and the typical figures. From this material 
he released the love story and made it the center. Such an 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s theory of romantic comedy is 
fresh and provocative. It will, no doubt, be supplemented by 
further studies by Mr. Campbell, and it will necessarily be 
modified by a more complete consideration of known sources, 
for one thing, and of special themes, such as the cult of friend- 
ship in the Renaissance. 

Professor Fries reviews the theories of certain British 
scholars on the subject of Shakespearean punctuation. Based 
on an examination of grammars and rhetorics, he inquires 
whether there was an accepted system of punctuation, whether 
or not a connection existed between the marks of punctuation 
and structure and syntax, and between punctuation and the 
method of oral reading, and how far punctuation in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries differs from modern theories. 
In the material which he surveys he finds no evidence for the 
rhythmical or elocutionary principle which has been adduced 
as a guide to the interpretation of the 1623 Folio. This survey 
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is interesting and important; it affords a useful corrective to 
some of the theories that have been advanced; and the evidence 
is weighty. It is, of course, open to the obvious retort that 
regardless of the theories of schoolmasters and text books 
writers may have developed practices of their own. What would 
happen, for example, if we applied to Whitman’s prose the 
rules of punctuation and syntax set forth in school books of 
Whitman’s period? 

The two Milton papers in the volume are by Professor 
Hanford. The first of these is a careful study of Milton’s early 
life, in which the autobiographical passages in the prose, the 
Italian and Latin poems, and the English poems are brought 
into relation with each other and the documents are analyzed 
more subtly and accurately than in any previous study. For 
such a study Mr. Hanford is well qualified because of his 
previous work on the chronology of Milton’s writings. Proper 
attention is given to the disturbing effect upon Milton of the 
experiences and intimate reactions of adolescerice, but Mr. 
Hanford does not overstress these phenomena. The periods 
of development are clearly marked. The college exercises show 
his kinship with Bacon in his opposition to scholastic Aristo- 
telianism and his interest in science; the quality of his human- 
ism indicates Erasmus and not Luther as his progenitor. In the 
Elegies the influence is that of Ovid, partly because in Latin he 
could express feelings that he instinctively felt were too intimate 
to be expressed in English. The Italian influence, which 
followed, was less marked. The break indicated by the sixth 
elegy and the Nativity Hymn is interpreted as more than a 
passing mood; it is to be best understood in the light of the 
analysis of the earlier poems. 

With this preparation Mr. Hanford approaches the Horton 
group. The early companion poems are thoroughly objective; 
Mr. Hanford brushes aside the romantic tradition that has 
collected around them. They hint at a new influence which 
becomes well defined in a passage from Smectymnuus and in 
Comus. This influence is that of Spenser, which is very distinct 
in quality and continues throughout Milton’s later poetry. 
In the poems of the last group studied by Mr. Hanford, repre- 
sented by Lycidas and the Epitaphium Damonis, Platonism 
fused with Christian mysticism emerges. Milton was interested 
in kabbalistic writings, but there is more of the Apocalypse, and 
in the idea of the mystic marriage we reach the full development 
of the idealism of love and beauty that runs through the entire 
group of early poems and gives it unity. Here Mr. Hanford 
might have returned to his Spenser, in whose work a similar 
progress may be noted; the development from Ovidian natural- 
ism to mysticism is as marked in Spenser as in Milton; both 
poets are acutely sensitive to its various stages. 
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Such an outline as this cannot do full justice to this remark- 
able essay. For the interpretation of great writers, the best 
documents are the writings themselves, not the external facts 
of the poet’s experience. Yet Mr. Hanford does not neglect this 
experience. The messages of reform, such as the Divorce tracts 
and parts of Paradise Lost, are parts of this experience and are 
influenced by the events of Milton’s life. We recognize Eve 
as Circe and the enchanter in Comus, but Adam is bidden to 
control, not to deny, his instincts. Thus the epic is to be 
interpreted in the light of the poems which preceded it. Milton 
was affected by his experience with Mary Powell, by his 
blindness, by the failure of the Commonwealth, but these were 
in no case the factors which determined the main character of 
his creative effort. In taking this position, for which he gives 
abundant evidence, Mr. Hanford is on sounder critical ground 
than M. Saurat. 

The essay on Samson Agonistes is slighter than the one just 
reviewed, but it preserves the same objective method. The 
Samson is treated as the third member of a trilogy. The theme 
is the “paradise within” pointed out to Adam by the angel. 
Thus viewed, Paradise Regained is not a portrait of Christ but 
an allegory of the temptations presented by the world, and met 
by the second Adam, the perfect man. Yet Christ was without 
sin; to make the teaching complete it was necessary to picture a 
man who had sinned but who yet recovered God’s favor. Mr. 
Hanford avoids emphasizing the full implications of this theory. 
In the earlier essay he spoke of Milton’s inability to handle the 
subject of the Crucifixion. In his analysis of Paradise Regained, 
it is not Christ as Saviour but as type of the perfect man that is 
presented; the temptations, as was remarked a moment ago, 
are essentially symbols of earthly experience, common to all 
men. (Here, once more, Mr. Hanford might have cited Spenser’s 
analogous method.) In Samson, no Saviour is needed; man may 
regain his own lost paradise. The bearing of such an exegesis 
on the interpretation of Milton’s theology is apparent. Whether 
all students will agree with this or not, however, is of less 
importance than the proofs which Mr. Hanford gives that the 
conception of disguised autobiography, too long applied to 
Milton’s major poems, must be abandoned or very materially 
modified. Very interesting, in this light, is the interpretation of 
the Aristotelian catharsis which is the subject of the closing 
paragraphs. Mr. Hanford has handled a vast amount of 
material in such a way as to produce a definite effect, and this 
effect is secured by strictly objective methods and without 
distortion of emphasis. With his earlier essays, scattered in 
various publications, Professor Hanford is in the way of supply- 
ing a sounder and more complete analysis of Milton’s intellectual 
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history than any which can be found elsewhere. He should 
collect these essays in a single volume. 

Dr. Bredvold has already won attention through his work 
in the field of seventeenth century naturalism, and his essay in 
the present volume is a supplement to articles previously pub- 
lished elsewhere. He adds to Miss Ramsay’s studies of the 
persistence of medieval doctrines in the work of Donne the 
necessary corrective that Donne was also sensitive to certain 
naturalistic tendencies in Renaissance thought. In his early 
life he was sceptical; he welcomed current doctrines of muta- 
bility; he was strongly anti-Stoic. In all his work the influence 
of Copernicus and of the new science is manifest. While he was 
attracted by Aquinas and was thoroughly acquainted with 
medieval thought, he treated all in the light of his own exper- 
ience. Thus he came to hold reason subordinate to faith, 
abandoning his earlier Thomistic bias. His conceits spring not 
from preoccupation with medieval philosophy, but from pre- 
occupation with his own soul; his experience parallels that of 
Augustine. Mr. Bredvold’s study is an admirable supplement 
to those of Professor Grierson, Miss Ramsay, and Mrs. Simpson. 
Mr. Grierson’s notes often refer to contemporary interests of 
Donne; he discusses Donne’s scepticism, and he states clearly 
the difference between Donne’s love poetry and the abstract 
idealism, the sharp dualism of the love poetry of the Middle 
Ages. Mrs. Simpson acknowledges that Donne’s eager curiosity 
was typical of the Renaissance, but her tests are humanistic; she 
mentions, without proper analysis, the frequent references to 
the new science in Donne’s works, and her comments on St. 
Ignatius’ Conclave do not fully indicate its significance. While 
Mr. Bredvold is properly aware of these various elements in 
Donne’s thought, it is through his insistence upon an inter- 
pretation of the contemporary influence that he builds worthily 
his own edifice. 

EpwIn GREENLAW 
The Johns Hopkins University 


DAS ZENTRALE PROBLEM IN DER TRAGODIE FRIED- 
RICH HEBBELS. Elise Dosenheimer. Halle, 1925. 
Pp. 131. 


In ihrer neuen Schrift iber Hebbel vertritt Elise Dosen- 
heimer die Ansicht, dass der Dualismus zwischen den Ge- 
schlechtern fiir Hebbel das héchste Symbol des kosmischen 
Dualismus darstellt. ‘Es ist jene Urkonzeption von der in der 
Zweigeschlechtigkeit sich offenbarenden Weltspaltung, von 
der uniiberbriickbaren Zweiheit, die zur Schuld wird,’”’ welche 
den weitaus meisten seiner Dramen zu Grunde liegt. Nur 
Agnes Bernauer bildet eine Ausnahme. ‘Die Masslosigkeit, die 
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metaphysiche Urschuld des Mannes symbolisiert sich in de 
Schuld an der Frau. In welcher empirischen Gestalt er auch 
die Idee verletzen mag, immer ist es zuletzt die Frau, an der 
unmittelbar er sich dieser Verletzung schuldig macht 

Diese Masslosigkeit, wie sie einerseits aus dem Urgrund seines 
Wesens emporsteigt, ja das Kriterium dieses Wesens und in 
diesem Sinne sein ‘Recht’ ist, ist auch—denn es handelt sich ja 
um den Austrag einer iiberindividuellen metaphysisch de- 
terminierten Gegensitzlichkeit—seine schwerste Schuld, es ist 
die Schuld des Hebbel’schen Mannes.”’ 

Dieser Satz lisst sich eigentlich nur auf ein Drama Hebbels 
zwanglos anwenden, und zwar auf sein erstes. Seine iibrigen 
Tragédien, und nur von diesen ist hier die Rede, fiigen sich 
nicht ohne weiteres in diesen Rahmen. Judith und Holofernes 
prallen als Mann und Weib auf einander; die Dynamik ihres 
Handelns hat im Geschlechtlichen ihren Ursprung. Nun hat 
Hebbel allerdings Genoveva als eine Fortsetzung der Judith 
bezeichnet, aber hier liegen die Dinge doch wesentlich anders. 
Sogar die Verfasserin muss anerkennen, dass der Konflikt hier 
nur in iibertragner Form zum Ausdruck kommt. 

“Der zwischen den Geschlechtern anhingende Prozess spielt 
sich, wenn auch nicht in der fundamentalen Bedeutung wie in 
den andern Stiicken, nicht zwischen Genoveva und Golo, 
sondern zwischen Genoveva und Siegfried ab. Denn es ist in 


des Dichters Sinne ’ungleich siindhafter das Géttliche in unsrer 
Nahe nicht zu ahnen, es ohne weitere Untersuchung fiir sein 
schwarzes Gegenteil zu halten, als es in weltmérderischer 


99) 


Raserei zu zerstéren, weil wir es nicht besitzen kénnen. 

Inwiefern aber entspringt Siegfrieds Verhalten aus dem 
Geschlecht? Ist das Wesen Genovevas dem Manne iiberhaupt 
unbegreiflich, oder ist es nur die Kurzsichtigkeit des Indi- 
viduums, die den Gatten verhindert es zu erkennen? Siegfried 
zeigt sich in den Ansichten und Vorurteilen seines Standes 
stark befangen und jedes gesunden Urteils bar, sonst wiirde er 
nicht den Bock zum Ziergirtner machen. Es ist Golo, der den 
Beweis liefert, dass ein Mann, trotz seines Geschlechts, oder 
richtiger, durchaus auf Grund seines Geschlechts den Wert 
Genovevas wohl begreifen kann. Die von ihm gegen Genoveva 
erhobene Anschuldigung ist so ungeheuer, dass dem naiven 
Pfalzgrafen der Gedanke gar nicht kommen kann, er stehe hier 
vor einem Betruge. Einmal passt es nicht in seinen Ehrenkpdex, 
der ritterliche Golo ist fiir ihn einer solchen Schandtat tiberhaupt 
nicht fahig; und dann muss ihm sein allerdings beschrinkter 
Verstand sagen, dass eine Liige hier zwecklos wire,—d.h. 
allerdings nur, wenn er den Tatbestand untersuchen wiirde, was 
doch immerhin im Bereiche der Méglichkeit liegt. So sieht er 
auch in Golos Widerruf nur einen Ausfluss seiner Ritterlichkeit 
und Freundesliebe. Wenn ein derartiges Gebahren einzig und 
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allein im Wesen seines Geschlechts liegt, dann hat die Ver- 
fasserin recht. Entspringt es aber mehr aus seinem individuellen 
Charakter, so kénne wir ihren Satz kaum als erwiesen ansehen. 
Auch macht es uns stutzig, dass die beiden weiblichen Wesen, 
die neben Genoveva gestellt sind, keinem andern Zweck dienen, 
als Holz zum Scheiterhaufen zu tragen,—doch wohl auf Grund 
ihrer Weibesnatur. Dass Siegfried das Bluturteil fallt, ohne die 
vermeintlich Schuldige auch nur zu héren, hingt auch mit den 
Anschauungen, Vorurteilen und Gepflogenheiten seines Standes 
und der Einseitigkeit seiner Natur zusammen. Seine ganze 
Handlungsweise entspringt aus diesen Quellen und nicht aus 
spezifischen Eigenschaften, die dem miannlichen Geschlechte 
unlésbar anhaften. 

Um der Nachweis zu erbringen, dass es sich letzten Endes 
auch in Maria Magealena um den Dualismus zwischen den 
Geschlechtern handelt, bedient sich Dosenheimer einer etwas 
willkiirlichen Konstruktion. Der Konflikt, findet sie, kommt hier 
nicht zwischen den Individuen zum Austrag, sondern zwischen 
dem Weibe und der gesamten Welt. 

“In den Worten: ‘dariiber kann kein Mann weg,’ gelangt 
dieser Prozess zwischen dem Weibe und der Welt zu seinem 
konzentriertesten, greifbarsten Ausdruck, in ihnen spricht die 
historische Ungerechtigkeit und Befangenheit einer Gesellschaft, 
deren allgemeine Gebundenheit sich hier mit der iiber das Weib 
verhingten begegnet. Hier geht die Tragédie Klaras als des 
armen gedriickten Biirgermidchens und die des Geschlechtes 
ineinander iiber, wird die Tragédie der unehelichen Mutter das 
héchste Symbol weiblichen Martyrertums, weiblichen Duldens: 
die Voraussetzung, aus der allein der Name des Stiickes als der 
der typischen Biisserin hergeleitet werden kann. 

“In diesen Worten hat sich der Geschlechtsegoismus des 
Mannes seine hiéchste, grausamste Form gegeben. Das Weib, 
sonst mit Vorliebe aus der geistigen in die Nur-Natursphire 
gewiesen, wird, nicht genug mit den in allen anderen Kategorien 
iiber es verhingten Bedriickungen, gerade in dieser Natursphire 
bedringt, am hirtesten bedringt. Was dem Manne selbst- 
verstandliches Recht, wird dem Weibe zum Verbrechen gemacht. 
Hier mehr als irgendwo der Aggressivitét des Mannes ausgesetzt, 
muss es nicht nur fiir die eigene ‘Schwiiche,’ sondern auch fiir 
diese Aggressivitit biissen, der Mann wagt es, es dafiir biissen 
zu lassen. Werkzeug der Lust des Mannes, wird es dafiir 
gestraft, von ihm selbst gestraft, dieses Werkzeug zu sein.” 

Obiger Paragraph spricht Binde fiir den persénlichen 
Standpunkt der Verfasserin, und es ist nicht gerade wahrschein- 
lich, dass sie ohne Voreingenommenheit an ihre Untersuchung 
herangegangen ist. Die letzten Aeusserungen zeigen eine 
auffallende Aehnlichkeit mit gewissen Ausfiihrungen Camilla 
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Colletts iiber dieses Thema. (vgl. Journal, vol. XXIV, S. 
345-46.) 

Die verhingnisvollen Worte: ‘“dariiber kann kein Mann 
weg,” diussert der Sekretir in der Aufwallung des Augenblicks 
und unter dem Einflusse seines Ehrenkodex’, nur um sie, aller- 
dings zu spat, zu widerrufen. Man kann in seinem Gebahren 
nicht gut den Ausfluss der Mannesnatur an sich sehen, wenn 
auch zugegeben werden muss, dass die Frauen im allgemeinen, 
gezwungen oder aus ihrem innersten Wesen heraus, in diesem 
Punkte gréssere Duldsamkeit zeigen als der durchschnittliche 
Mann. 

Julia wird nur ganz kurz abgehandelt, da dies Stiick “eines 
der schwichsten Werke Hebbels ist.”” Dosenheimer spricht 
hier die Ansicht aus, dass Julia ihre Tat vor der Welt verant- 
worten sollte, anstatt sie zu verbergen. Ist sich die Verfasserin 
klar, was diese Forderung fiir ein Midchen vom Stande Julias 
vor etwa hundert Jahren bedeutete? 

Auch im Falle von Herodes und Mariamne sind es, m. E., 
mehr individuelle als spezifisch geschlechtliche Ziige, welche die 
Katastrophe herbeifiihren. Und wie in der Genoveva hat der 
Dichter auch hier angedeutet, dass einem Manne Verstindnis 
und Wiirdigung des Weibes sehr wohl méglich sind. Sowohl 
Soemus als auch Titus erheben sich zu dieser Hohe. 

In Gyges und sein Ring ist es Gyges, der Rhodopes Stand- 
punkt voll und ganz begreift; wie es mir bediinkt, einzig und 
allein auf Grund seiner Minnlichkeit. In dem folgenden 
Ausspruch hat die Verfasserin sehr recht, wenn wir statt 
““Mannerwelt” ganz einfach nur ‘‘Welt” setzen, es sei denn, 
dass wir dem Manne allein die Unvollkommenheit der Welt 
zur Last legen. 

“Ich glaube den tiefsten Sinn der Dichtung darin zu er- 
kennen, dass eine Rhodope wesensgesetzlich nicht leben, nicht 
existieren kann. Als héchste auf die Spitz getriebene Er- 
scheinung des Weiblichen, des Nur- Weiblichen in eine Manner- 
welt gestellt ist ihre Tragik immanent, die so oder so, einmal 
zum Austrag kommen muss. Sie muss an dieser Welt zer- 
schellen.” (In der Anmerkung zu dieser Stelle spricht Dosen- 
heimer von “Rita” statt “Irene” in Ibsens Wenn wir Toten 
erwachen.) 

Wie viel mehr dann an einem Gatten von der Verstandnis- 
losigkeit des Kandaules! Der Dichter selbst fand, dass diese 
hart an die Grenze des Glaubhaften streifte, wie folgende Stelle 
dartut. 

“Es ist nicht leicht, sich aus der modernen Welt heraus in 
eine Anschauung zu versetzen, wonach das Weib bloss Sache 
war, und das wird nun einmal verlangt, wenn Kandaules nicht 
geradezu abscheulich erscheinen soll. Der alte Homer wire zwar 
eine gute Vorbereitung, denn seine Griechen und Trojaner 
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schlagen sich buchstablich um Helena, wie um ein Mébel, das 
dadurch nichts von seinem Werte verliert, dass es von Hand 
zu Hand geht.” (vgl. Briefe, V, S. 306, Z. 15 ff.) 

In den Nibelungen finden wir eine neue Variante. Der 
Prozess zwischen den Geschlechtern ist auch hier der ‘Kern als 
dessen Ausstrahlungen sich letzten Endes alle Ereignisse 
voliziehen.” Die Schuld Siegfrieds ist eine Schuld an der Frau. 

“Es ist kein Zufall, dass Hebbel gerade mit der Gestaltung 
des Verhiltnisses zwischen Siegfried und Brunhild iiber seine 
unmittelbare Vorlage, das Nibelungenepos, hinausgegangen ist. 
Er sah, er konnte nicht anders als in diesem Verhiltnis den 
tragischen Kern sehen. Ist es doch wie geschaffen, dem, worin 
er die héchste empirische Sichtbarkeit seiner metaphysischen 
Weltdynamik erblickte, als letzte Fassung zu dienen.” 

Doch Siegfried geht nicht an seiner Gattin zugrunde, sondern 
an und durch Brunhild, die er allerdings in ihrer Menschen- und 
Weibes- wiirde tétlich verletzt hat. Ein stérender Umstand in 
diesem Drama ist, dass Brunhild als Siegfried vorher bestimmt 
geschildert wird. Warum ist er ihr nicht geworden? Und wie 
ist es andrerseits méglich, dass er in Kriemhild eine befriedi- 
gende Erginzung findet? Kriemhild und Brunhild werden 
“unweiblich aus Weiblichkeit, aber auch ihre Masslosigkeit 
wird nur durch die des Mannes ausgelist.” Else Dosenheimer 
bemerkt sehr richtig, dass Hagen der einzige Wissende ist, 
der—trotz seiner Mannesnatur—sowohl Brunhield als Kriem- 
hild Gerechtigkeit widerfahren lasst, d. h. deren Verhalten als 
Recht des Weibes anerkennt und sich der Tragik alles Gesche- 
hens bewusst ist. Hier wiederholt aber die Verfasserin, nachdem 
sie alles Beweismaterial erwogen, den schon am Eingang ihrer 
Schrift aufgestellten Satz von der “ewigen Schuldhaftigkeit 
des Mannes,” der keinerlei gleichwertige Schuld seitens des 
Weibes gegeniiberstehen kann. Das ist nach der Natur der 
Sache einfach ausgeschlossen. Fiir eine Jiingerin Hebbels ein 
etwas einseitiger Standpunkt! Im Anfange ihrer Arbeit fiallt 
Dosenheimer dieses Urteil nur in Bezug auf den Hebbel’schen 
Mann, doch lisst sie diese Einschrinkung im weiteren Verlaufe 
ihrer Ausfiihrungen stillschweigend fallen, und wir irren wohl 
kaum in der Annahme, dass sie den Satz auf den Mann iiber- 
haupt bezieht, ja, logischer Weise beziehen muss, da der Dualis- 
mus zwischen den Geschlechtern sonst keine Verwendung als 
Symbol finden kénnte. 

Am Eingang des Schlusskapitels lesen wir in Sperrdruck, 
der in der vorliegenden Schrift bei allen Kraftstellen zur 
Anwendung kommt, folgendes Glaubensbekenntnis: 

“Ich stehe nicht an, zu sagen, dass Hebbel mit der Tragik 
zwischen den Geschlechtern im ausgefiihrten Sinne ein ganz 
neues tragisches Motiv, eine ganz neue tragische Méglichkeit 
in die Welt gebracht hat.” 
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Es wiirde zu weit fiihren, naiher auf das letzte Kapitel 
einzugehen. Es geniigt zu erwaihnen, dass Ibsen, Strindberg 
und Wedekind als diejenigen Dramatiker bezeichnet werden, 
die Hebbels Auffassung in ihren Werken vertreten. Das soll 
auch von Ibsens Puppenheim gelten. Die reizende kleine Nora 
hilt es selbstverstindlich fiir ihr gutes Recht, sich jedes Mittels 
zu bedienen, das ihr die vom Manne geschaffene Zivilisation 
an die Hand gibt, um ihren Thorvald nach Italien zu expedieren 
und sich sein teures Leben zu retten; will aber die Berechtigung 
und Notwendigkeit jener Abkommen und Vertrage nicht 
zugeben, die ein solches Auskunftsmittel in den Bereich der 
Méglichkeit gebracht und von denen Entstehen, Fortbestand 
und Entwicklung der Zivilisation durchaus abhangig sind. 
“Nora kann von ihrem nur weiblichen Fiihlen, ihrer weiblichen 
‘Logik’ her die vom Manne und nur von diesem geschaffene 
Welt nicht verstehen und scheitert an dieser Unfihigkeit.” 
Wenn wir in dieser Begriffsstutzigkeit Noras einen Ausfluss der 
Weibesnatur sehen sollen, so ist freilich wenig Hoffnung 
vorhanden, dass der zwischen den Geschlechtern obwaltende 
Dualismus in absehbarer Zeit etwas von seiner Schirfe verliert. 
Es tiberrrascht uns nicht weiter, dass es der Verfasserin gelingt 
eine Linie von Wedekinds Lulu zu Hebbels Rhodope zu ziehen. 
“Dort das Weib nur Sinnlichkeit, hier nur Sittlichkeit; dort 
ganz Erdgeist, hier nur Himmelssehnsucht. ... . Die Frau 
Wedekinds die Gesetzesléserin, insofern Gesetz hier die Triibung, 
die Falschung des Menschlichen, bei Hebbel die Gesetzeser- 
fiillerin, insofern es die Realisierung des Menschlichen bedeutet.” 

“Wedekinds Franziska wird als sein weiblicher Faust be- 
zeichnet. Wir haben hier also einen konkreten Gradmesser fiir 
die Werturteile Dosenheimers, der uns manche Einschatzung 
verstandlicher macht. Ob die Verfasserin den einzelnen Leser 
von der Richtigkeit ihrer Hypothese iiberzeugt oder nicht, wird 
hauptsiachlich von dessen Stellungsnahme zu Hebbels gesamter 
Weltanschauung abhingen. Mit Ausnahme der These, dass 
Hebbel in fast simtlichen Dramen den Dualismus zwischen 
den Geschlechtern als Symbol des metaphysischen Dualismus 
im Kosmos dargestellt hat, bietet Elise Dosenheimers Schrift 
eigentlich nichts Neues. In Hebbels Friihzeit war die Minder- 
wertigkeit der Frau einer seiner Hauptglaubensartikel. Auf der 
Hohe seiner Entwicklung steht er nach Dosenheimer auf dem 
gerade entgegengesetzten Standpunkte. Freilich ist auch jetzt 
noch der Mann vonnéten, die ganze sittliche Hoheit der Frau 
zur Auslésung zu bringen; doch wie hoch der minnliche Gegen- 
spieler auch stehen mag, die Frau ist ihm immer und iiberall 
weit iiberlegen. Ihre metaphysische Schuld entspringt in vielen 
Fallen der Masslosigkeit in der Tugend. Selbstredend muss 
der arme erdgeborene Mann an ihr schuldig werden. 

Joser WIEER 
Smith College 
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THE GRAIL AND THE ENGLISH “SIR PERCIVAL,” 
by Arthur C. L. Brown. Reprinted from Modern Philology, 
XVI [1918-19], 553-68; XVII [1919-20], 361-62; XVIII 
[1920-21], 201-28, 661-73; XXII [1924~25], 79-96, 113-32. 


Professor Brown has long been known for his attempts to 
find in Celtic literature and Celtic folk-lore the key to puzzles 
in stories of the Arthurian cycle, and in the work under review 
he continues in the same line. The story on which he is here 
working is the story of Perceval and the Grail-quest, in con- 
nection with which he examines particularly the English Sir 
Perceval in which there is, apparently, no Grail at all, and he 
attempts first to show by a series of parallels in which this 
English poem agrees with one early romance or another against 
Chrétien that it cannot possibly be merely a working over of 
Chrétien’s poem. All of this ground has been traversed before, 
in one way or another, and Brown admits that it would not be 
necessary to go over it again were it not for the obstinacy with 
which certain scholars cling to the belief that practically all 
Arthurian romance is the creation of Chrétien. The evidence 
which Professor Brown presents here is by no means as likely 
to “stagger anybody who is open at all to conviction” as he 
says it will, but it seems adequate, and even if any reader should 
not find it so the value of the parallels later brought forward 
would not be greatly impaired. 

The really significant part of the study begins with section 
XI, in which the author turns to Ireland in the attempt to find 
indications of a folk-tale like the one he has assumed to be the 
basis of the various stories he has been considering. Such 
elements he finds in connection with various stories about 
Finn. The very striking parallels between the Sir Perceval and 
the Youthful Exploits of Finn (Macgntmartha Finn) have been 
pointed out before, but since the manuscript of the latter dates 
from the fifteenth century there has been a tendency to assume 
that the tale itself is no older. Professor Brown shows, however, 
that the tale existed in substantially the same form as early 
as the twelfth century, and that there are traces of it as early 
as the eighth or ninth, and these are too widespread for it to be 
possible that all of them are from Chrétien or any other 
romance writer. The conclusion seems inevitable then that the 
English Sir Perceval and these Irish stories of Finn both go back 
to a common source which Brown attempts to reconstruct 
somewhat as follows: Perceval’s mother was a fée who brought 
up her son in a forest beneath a lake where fées were his sole 
companions. She kept his name a secret lest he be killed by her 
enemies, the giants. This son was destined to free fairyland from 
the bondage of the giants, with the help of certain talismans 
which included his father’s spear and a ring which rendered its 
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wearer invulnerable. With the aid of these and guided by his 
mother’s magic power the boy kills the giants and frees the land 
from their spell. This formula, which Brown connects with the 
various Irish tales of the battles between fairy folk and Fomor- 
ians, he applies to the Sir Percival in the attempt to clear up 
some of its obscurities, the most notable of which is in the 
golden cup stolen by the Red Knight, which we now see to have 
been originally a cup of plenty whose loss caused Arthur and 
his court to fall under an enchantment until it was recovered. 
This same story (which appears in still another form in a folk 
tale from Gloucestershire) Professor Brown believes to lie back 
of the attempt in the “Elucidation” in the Mons MS. to explain 
Chrétien’s Grail story which is itself derived from one version 
of this old formula. 

The great danger that besets those who attempt an argument 
of this sort is that they may end by showing that every story in 
the world is related to every other story. Brown does not do 
this but he does appear at times to grasp more than he can hold 
and his argument would have been strengthened rather than 
weakened if he had left out some of his less striking parallels. 
As he himself says, “‘Why insist on more than enough?” 

Some may object also that Professor Brown, in centering his 
attention upon the Irish, from which most of the evidence must 
necessarily come, neglects too much the Welsh through which, 
as he himself says, the author of the Sir Perceval got his materials. 
For Brown the term Celt practically means Irish. Thus it is 
rather misleading to say that u.The ancient Celts did not ride on 
horseback,”’ but that “long before the 12th century riding 
horses were introduced into Welsh and Irish story.”” In Celtic 
history the time of Julius Caesar may fairly be called ancient, 
and Caesar found the Britons using cavalry as well as chariot 
fighters; in all the earliest Welsh literature the horses are 
regularly ridden, not driven. We might also expect in a study 
of this kind a more definite attempt to find a place in the 
scheme for the Welsh Peredur which is, it is true, largely in- 
fluenced by the French tales, but contains also undeniably 
Celtic elements. 

The most serious fault of Professor Brown’s study un- 
doubtedly arises from the conditions under which he was forced 
to publish it. An index and a bibliography are much needed 
and would without doubt have been added had the work ap- 
peared in book form. Even more necessary is a list of the 
abbreviations used in the text, for if the reader should forget 
what Pd or F or M or CMT or OCT stands for there is nothing 
for him to do but go back to the beginning and read until he 
comes to the first citation of that text where the abbreviation 
is explained. Even this method would not help in the case of the 
abbreviations LU and LL which are doubtless perfectly clear 
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to every Irish scholar but hardly so to those who are not Celtists. 
Of Bi the only explanation given is that “Bl=Griffith’s PC” 
and one must either look up Griffith’s study or hazard a guess. 

But such criticisms of detail should not be allowed to obscure 
the real value of Professor Brown’s work. By its very nature 
it is not one that makes easy reading and few will read it many 
times, but its usefulness lies in making accessible material for 
future special studies. No future student of the Sir Perceval 
or of the Elucidation can afford to ignore the conclusions arrived 
at here, and some day when accumulating evidence as to the 
Celtic origin of most of the stories forming the body of Arthurian 
literature shall embolden some one to attempt a work of this 
sort covering the whole field, he will find in Professor Brown’s 
work a mine of useful material for one chapter of it. 

Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 


LA METHODE COMPARATIVE EN LINGUISTIQUE 
HISTORIQUE. Par A. Meillet. Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning. Serie A: Forelesninger II. 
Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1925. VIII 


117 pp. 


This small volume contains a series of lectures delivered at 
the inauguration of the Institute above mentioned. In a fore- 
word the author declares that after some thirty years devoted 
to the accumulation of results based on the principles of 1875-80, 
linguistic history has returned to a period of fermentation. 
He does not claim to offer any new ideas, but only a precise 
determination of the conditions under which the comparative 
method can and should be used. 

The first chapter points out the essence of the comparative 
method, whether we are looking for universal laws or for 
historical indications. It is shown that the philologist and the 
comparer together make literary history. The following trans- 
lations will sum up the author’s views. “In a general way, then, 
the history of languages is composed only by comparing states 
of the language with one another,” (p. 10). “Comparison is 
the only effectual instrument at the disposal of the linguist 
to compose the history of languages. We observe the results 
of changes, not the changes themselves. It is, then, only by the 
help of combinations that we follow—and that we can follow— 
the development of languages. But these combinations, as 
we shall see, are rigorous and precise. They all rest upon the 
affirmation that certain given concordances between different 
languages are not explained by characteristics common to all 
men, but require the hypothesis of a particular tradition. Such 
is the essence of the comparative method. To appreciate the 
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value as proof of a combination we need only never to lose 
from sight this quality of the proof,” (p. 11). 

Eight chapters deal with different aspects of linguistic 
research—“langues communes” or “Ursprachen,” the usual 
morphological and phonological and vocabulary tests, the 
development between the communal and the historical period, 
dialects, linguistic geography, mixed languages, general formulas 
of change, and specific innovations. In all these chapters the 
author demonstrates the application of the comparative method 
by summaries and explanations and by examples chosen from 
numerous languages. He urges repeatedly the necessity of 
precise, rigidly exact data, and of as many elements as possible 
of corroborative evidence. 

The tenth and last chapter sums up previous arguments and 
states problems along the lines indicated in the following para- 
graph. 

Whether we look for historical facts or for general laws, the 
problem of method is to exclude chance. No theory of prob- 
ability can be utilized, because there are not common means 
or factors. The personal element among linguists is hard to 
eradicate, but the comparer often has means of finding relatively 
objective demonstrations through as many as three series of 
corroborative variations. To make the study of linguistic 
history progress we need now precision, systematization, co- 
operation, and extension of research through organized, ob- 
jective effort. Our data are often incomplete, vague and secured 
at random. The science of phonetics needs laboratories and 
repeated experiments. Systematic geographical researches 
(such as the Aélas Linguistic) are demanded; likewise psycho- 
logical investigations. We lack exact descriptions of remote 
languages, and complete descriptions of actual states of familiar 
languages, instead of the descriptions of arbitrary grammatical 
norms that we now have. Also we should profit by the study 
of speech in certain levels of society, in villages, cities and 
groups, and by examination of the processes through which 
one language encroaches upon another, etc. 

To the reviewer it seems that at least one complete chapter 
or lecture should have been devoted to linguistic psychology 
as developed by Wundt and his successors. However, this might 
have exceeded the scope of the undertaking. The author 
recognizes in his final chapter the necessity of psychological 
research. On the whole, M. Meillet’s lectures present a clear 
summary of the present state of linguistic history and of the 
most pressing lines of investigations in the immediate future. 
Joun VAN HoRNE 
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MILTON: MAN AND THINKER. By Denis Saurat. 
Lincoln Macveagh. New York: 1925. Pp. xviii, 363. 


The method of M. Saurat’s book is to review Milton’s 
character in youth and his mature experience as “the man of 
action and of passion’; secondly, to supply an exposition of 
“the system” under the headings Ontology, Cosmology, 
Psychology and Ethics, Religion, and Politics; third, to carry 
over this exposition of the system in the great poems, and to 
discuss the sources and the interpretation of the Fall, with 
special sections on the Zohar, Robert Fludd, and the Mortalists. 
Such an outline reveals a firmly knit plan, open however to the 
serious objection, which is substantiated by M. Saurat’s 
handling of his material throughout the book, that it appears 
to move to a climax in which an adaptation of Jewish mysticism 
is held to be the cardinal principle in Milton’s philosophy and 
the key to the understanding of his life and thought. Such an 
arrangement is not without its risks, for obviously it is one 
thing to point out analogues between certain aspects of Milton’s 
thought and contemporary speculation, however derived, and 
quite another thing to insist upon certain rather limited phases 
of this speculation as the key to Milton’s whole interpretation 
of life. The book is admirably constructed, clearly codrdinated. 
However covered by a seeming objectivity of method, M. 
Saurat’s whole position rests upon one definite avenue of 
approach. His book, therefore, must stand or fall according 
to whether he has or has not made good the thesis woven into 
its structure. 

Before examining this thesis in detail, the present reviewer 
wishes to put on record his conviction that M. Saurat has given 
us a book that must be taken into account by every serious 
student of Milton. In part this is because of certain aspects of 
its content and method, such as the conception that dogma in 
the prose becomes myth in the poetry, or the insistence on the 
present value of Milton’s thought if only it be translated into 
the language of today; in part it is because of its contribution, 
through M. Saurat’s study of the kabbalistic writings, to 
previously neglected sources of seventeenth century speculation. 
The only question before us is as to the truth or error of M. 
Saurat’s interpretation of these matters. 

About one third of the book is devoted to a preliminary 
survey of Milton’s writings and some phases of his experience. 
Neither is wholly satisfactory; the survey of the writings, in 
part, because of the very mass of the materials; the survey of 
Milton’s experience because it.is partial. Milton’s character, 
throughout this book, is held to be a combination of intense 
pride and equally intense sensuality. Now Milton was a man of 
the Renaissance, and these elements are well-known character- 
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istics of that period. He had much in common with such men 
of the Renaissance as Leonardo, Cellini, Bruno. Part of his 
personality, therefore, is derived from his share in the blood of 
that time. Part of it is derived from his reading. Part of it, 
finally, as with every man, may be traced to his experience. 
But to rest the entire structure of his book, as M. Saurat seems 
to do, upon the alleged refusal of Mary Powell to consummate 
the marriage (on which M. Saurat relies for authority, curiously 
enough, upon Pattison and Raleigh), plus the effect on him of 
the failure of the Commonwealth, is to mistake the matter. 
As a result of his experience with Mary Powell, M. Saurat tells 
us, “Evil will be to him Passion triumphant over Reason.” 
But Aristotle held precisely the same view; Spenser had de- 
veloped the idea stated in slightly different terms in the Book 
of Guyon; it is the theme of Shakespeare’s tragedies. M. Saurat 
dwells on his thesis, returns to it again and again. Mary Powell 
has become the Dark Lady in this exposition of Milton’s thought 
and writings. Despite his declaration of independence from the 
old romantic criticism, M. Saurat appears to fall into some of’ 
the worst faults of that school. 

It is not necessary to deny that Milton’s experience had 
much to do with the formulation of his philosophy. It is so with 
all great writers. What seems objectionable in M. Saurat’s 
method is that he loses the sense of proportion. He falls into 
the error of those critics who find little or nothing in Macbeth, 
Lear, Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra, Troilus except “evil 
connected with a woman.” So Chaunteclere, in an earlier 
literary masterpiece, mused on the loss of paradise through 
following a woman’s counsel. M. Saurat sees little in Milton’s 
work not attributable, ultimately, to “passionate refusals which 
are really proofs of the sensual force in him’’; Milton is “pre- 
destined to the theme of Paradise Lost: the fall of man because 
of woman”’; it colors even the exposition of Milton’s psychology 
and ethics; in combination with the second disaster that came 
upon Milton, the overthrow of the Commonwealth, it makes 
Paradise Lost, to M. Saurat, a moral-political poem, not cos- 
mological; finally, he insists, this historical and psychological 
study of Milton’s life explains why the great poet gave up the 
orthodox tradition of his time and adopted the kabbalistic 
tradition. 

It is clear, therefore, that M. Saurat attaches great im- 
portance to his placing of “Milton among the kabbalists.”” This 
he styles ‘‘a gap blown into the very fortress of English litera- 
ture.”” The evidence is not extensive. Part of it has already 
been discredited by Mr. Harris: Fletcher (Studies in Philology, 
XXI, 496-501). Of what remains some if not all may be 
explained on grounds quite different from M. Saurat’s. For 
example, the philosophy of reason regnant over desire is a 
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commonplace. The idea of the world as the outcome of sex-life 
within the divinity is by no means exclusively kabbalistic; that 
Milton made any use of the idea M. Saurat has not proved. 
The passage about the Eternal Wisdom in Tetrachordon, re- 
peated in the seventh book of Paradise Lost, is in Spenser’s 
Fourth Hymn; it may be that Milton took it, like so many 
other things, from Spenser, or he may have taken it, as Verity 
holds, from Proverbs, in which the Vulgate gives the word 
ludens. To hold, as M. Saurat holds, that Milton is “the repre- 
sentative of the modern mind in presence of the tremendous 
chaos of impossible ideas, puzzling myths, and grotesque con- 
ceptions of the Zohar’’ is in the highest degree uncritical. 

One aspect of M. Saurat’s ascription of Miltonic ideas to the 
Zohar remains, the doctrine of the “retraction.” According to 
M. Saurat, the passage in Paradise Lost VII, 170 ff. in which 
God says: 

I uncircumscribed myself retire and put not forth my good- 
ness, which is free to act or not— 
is “the most important passage in Paradise Lost from the 
philosophical point of view,”’ and it is from the Zohar. He calls 
it “the very essence of Milton’s system, . . . . his most original 
idea, from which is derived his conception of matter.” 

There are several objections to this thesis. For one thing 
its “importance” consists only in its relation to the complete 
cosmology of Milton, a subject which M. Saurat treats very 
incompletely. His chapter on cosmology, for example, says 
nothing of Milton’s system of the universe or its relation either 
to previous theories or to the speculation everywhere going on 
in Milton’s time. Indeed, M. Saurat appears not fully to realize 
the importance of the matter. He remarks that “in former days, 
the creation of the world was not so big or so interesting an 
affair as in our eyes,’’ a statement that simply is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. Not only the survival into the Renaissance 
of speculation of every sort but the cosmologies of great poets 
like Dante, Spenser, and Milton himself prove the contrary. 
How are we to explain the work of Bruno, the appearance even 
in such a writer as Bacon of theories of the origin of things, the 
great popularity of Du Bartas, the conflict between the new 
science and the old in Donne, the great debate between More 
and Descartes? The simple fact is that in Milton’s time the 
new science exerted, even in matters affecting theories of the 
creation and system of the universe, an overwhelming effect on 
human thought. Its tendency was toward materialism, toward 
a mechanistic theory of the universe. The Royal Society, which 
espoused the new experimental method, was attacked as a 
fomenter of atheism. Even before this society was organized, 
there was an “Invisible College,” dedicated to the investigation 
of just such subjects as Milton dealt with in his explanation 
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of the system of the world. Members of the Invisible College, 
other men more or less closely associated with the group, even 
the Royal Society itself, combined, as Milton did, some of the 
new scientific ideas with orthodox theological opinion and neo- 
platonic theory, with curious results. Milton’s Paradise Lost 
not only reflects this influence; its ‘‘justification” is found in its 
attack on materialistic philosophy, from the cosmos makers 
to Hobbes. How far M. Saurat is from appreciating the in- 
tellectual currents that were at work is indicated by his omission 
of any treatment of Milton’s attitude toward scientific inquiry 
in Paradise Lost, and his dismissal of one phase of it, in Paradise 
Regained, as “‘merely a surly boutade against books” to be 
attributed to “this mood of fatigue.” It was in no mood of 
fatigue, we may be assured, that Milton addressed himself to 
the attack on materialism. 

The next objection is as to the interpretation of the passage 
cited in the seventh book. We may grant in this one detail the 
parallelism with the Zohar. We do not, thereby, place him 
“among the kabbalists.” M. Saurat does not see that in this 
matter the relation of Paradise Lost to the prose works is in 
every respect analogous to the treatment of dogma, which as 
he has acutely remarked in another connection, becomes myth. 
Now this means that for purposes of poetry abstract ideas must 
be clothed in concrete form. The great thing about Milton’s 
system of the world is its invincible concreteness. His system 
differs from Dante’s, though, despite Macaulay’s rhetorical 
comparison, it is fully as definite. It derives from many sources, 
some of them Platonic, like some of Spenser’s; others drawn 
from popular conceptions, such as those set forth in the English 
Faust Book; still others from the Lucretian system. For 
example, the English Faust Book speaks of hell as ‘‘a confused 
thing,”’ outside the world; its geography is very like Milton’s 
plan; its governors are Milton’s; names and incidents in Paradise 
Lost are also in the Faust Book; the ladder of Paradise Lost 
is in the earlier work; Faustus, like Adam, seeks information 
concerning celestial motions. For one idea doubtfully in the 
Zohar, therefore, there are a dozen common to Milton and the 
Faust Book alone, and many of these are fully as “‘original”’ and 
important as the one cited by M. Saurat. Yet these parallels, 
arresting as they are, are mere literary curiosities in comparison 
with weightier matters. For Lucretius the case is stronger. 
Even the passage in Christian Doctrine on which M. Saurat 
depends for his parallel, refers to the productive stock (pro- 
ducendi seminarium) and to the ‘‘confused and formless sub- 
stances,” both good Lucretian terms. Milton’s conception of 
the universe, in the second book of Paradise Lost, is Lucretian, 
however derived, not cnly in its general structure but in its 
doctrine of the atoms. It could hardly be otherwise, for Milton 
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knew and used Du Bartas, and Du Bartas paraphrased and 
adapted Lucretian physics even in the process of his effort to 
overthrow the Epicurean mechanism. 

But any adequate discussion of Milton’s metaphysics is 
impossible in a brief review. The subject calls for further 
investigation, to which M. Saurat’s book, however partial, 
must contribute an important part. In estimating this part, 
however, it must be remembered that the real field of investiga- 
tion is less a matter of specific sources than the problem of 
Milton’s relation to the great debate precipitated by the progress 
of the new science in the seventeenth century. More, for ex- 
ample, whose influence on Milton is beyond question, traverses 
the same ground. He opposed the mechanism of Descartes. He 
elaborated a theory of “essential spissitude,” by which he 
explained the extension of spirit through the world and dis- 
cussed “retraction.’’ His spirit of nature, related, ultimately, 
to the ancient anima mundi and to certain medieval views, he 
sought to define more precisely in accordance with the new 
scientific currents; to him it was “the vicarious spirit of God 
upon the matter.” It is quite true that some of these medieval 
survivals in More find parallels in kabbalistic speculation; in 
fact, More refers to the kabbalists, as Donne referred to them, 
and Bacon, and many others. The idea of God as ‘‘the space of 
the world” as well as the idea that just as the soul fills the body 
so God fills the world, we find in More as also in Jewish specula- 
tion. But this is not to say that More was a kabbalist. In More, 
in Cudsworth, to a certain extent even in Boyle, there was con- 
scious effort to save the faith through forcing a theistic con- 
ception into the formulas of the new science. There can be no 
doubt about Milton’s interest in the problem, nor that Paradise 
Lost is profoundly influenced by the debate. To estimate the 
extent of this influence, and its relation to the main currents of 
thought from Bruno to Newton, depends upon a much more 
inclusive view of the entire problem than that held by M. 
Saurat; no interpretation of “Milton as Man and as Thinker” 
can have authority unless it takes into account, not some minute 
manifestation or literary influence, but his relation to this 
cosmical argument. The sources of the attack on materialism 
are extremely complex. What is more, the method of the attack, 
which was also a defence of the faith, was medieval in that it 
sought to gather elements from every source, classical, Hebraic, 
doctrinal, and to fuse them with elements of the new scientific 
philosophy in such a way as to produce a speculum analogous 
to those bomposed, for similar reasons, by Hugo and Vincent 
centuries before. 

It should be acknowledged that M. Saurat disclaims any 
intention to give a complete exposition of Milton’s sources. 
To do this, he holds, would mean “writing a history of phil- 
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osophy”’; Milton is ‘‘a unit of a whole that goes together; to 
take up a thread at the beginning of human culture and follow 
it up till it reaches Milton is a pure illusion, a mere abstract 
fabrication of the critical mind.” We hear again the funda- 
mental theme of the book, which is wholly subjective; “‘his 
outlook on life changed with his own personal experience, which 
decided what he would adopt and what he would reject among 
the ideas so far brought forward by mankind.” There is ground 
for holding such a thesis as true, with Milton perhaps more 
than with many other great authors, but it is not the whole 
truth, and it betrays M. Saurat into some of the old errors from 
which he professes a desire to free himself. Thus, we hear much 
of the identification of Milton with Satan. Satan is, in par- 
ticular, sensuality; Johnson rightly charged Milton with “these 
very vices” of envy, anger, heresy. Satan is “particularly 
contemptuous of God’s proceedings in the matter of the apple,” 
and “‘Milton was therefore not blind to it.” But it is M. Saurat 
who seems to overlook the symbolism of the apple, a symbolism 
by no means peculiar to Hebraic myth. We find, too, the old 
discussion as to the hero. M. Saurat decides that “the hero of 
Paradise Lost is Milton himself.’’ Blake’s epigram to the effect 
that Milton was of the devil’s party is quoted. Most of all, 
perhaps, is the survival of the old criticism marked in the 
exposition of Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. In them 
the youthful enthusiasm has departed. They are filled with 
disillusion; Samson Agonistes harps on the old theme of the fall 
through woman, that is, through sensuality. The ‘‘over simple 
solution” supplied by the apple no longer satisfies Milton; not 
even ‘‘the idea of salvation through Christ.” For these dogmas 
he substitutes “the history of his own life.’’ Most of these points 
are commonplaces of the old school; some of them are true, or 
partially true; what we miss is the patient, scientific study 
based on chronology, on Milton’s reading, on his letters, most 
of all on the delicate and complex relations between these 
subjective matters and the intellectual experience of the time 
in which Milton lived. Such studies as Mr. Garrod and Professor 
Beatty have recently given us of Wordsworth, or as Professor 
Hanford has given us of Milton’s studies and of his early life, 
illustrate the difference between the older romantic and sub- 
jective criticism and the scientific methods of modern scholar- 
ship. 

The suggestions for one phase of such study we find in 
M. Saurat’s discussion of the sources. We are grateful for the 
omission, in his treatment of the myth of the fall, of the time 
worn discussions of Vondel, Andreini, and all the other familiar 
aspects of the “Epic of the Fall of Man.”’ For these M. Saurat 
substitutes an outline of the growth of the myth through 
Hebraic legends, the additions made during the Christian era, 
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and an extremely suggestive chapter on the Christian fathers. 
This inquiry he drops abruptly at Augustine and leaps at once, 
under the heading of contemporary sources, to the Kabbalah. 
In this work he finds “the whole of Milton’s philosophy, except 
his medievalism,” which is in Fludd, and his mortalism, which 
is in the ideas of the contemporary English Mortalist group. 
M. Saurat’s contribution on these three heads, as we have 
already acknowledged, is considerable and important; our one 
objection to it is that it forms, to M. Saurat, the apex of the 
pyramid that he has built up, and that it has a disproportionate 
and therefore quite misleading emphasis. 
EDWIN GREENLAW 
The Johns Hopkins University 


WOMAN IN THE LIFE AND WORK OF GUTZKOW. 
By Otto Paul Schinnerer, Ph.D., Sometime Carl Schurz 
Fellow in German Columbia University. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), 1924, New York. 


Stating in his introduction that many of Gutzkow’s works 
are “confessions” in which the groundwork of personal ex- 
periences can be clearly distinguished from the invented fable, 
the author sets out to show in the three chapters of his mono- 
graph, how truth and poetry, reality and fiction are blended 
in many of his hero’s plays and novels. Nowhere, in Dr. 
Schinnerer’s opinion, does this intermingling of Dichtung and 
Wahrheit appear in such interesting forms as in Gutzkow’s 
attitude toward women. The female types portrayed by him 
his views of woman and of woman’s emancipation are based 
upon and colored by his experiences. 

In the first chapter Gutzkow’s personal relations with women 
are discussed. After briefly characterizing Gutzkow’s mother as 
a plain woman who was fundamentally upright and honest 
and above all very pious, the author passes on to Gutzkow’s 
love affairs. The first one, which resulted in an involuntary 
engagement with a girl named Leopoldine Spohn, came while 
he was a student at the university. It was, however, of brief 
duration and did not leave very deep scars. During the summer 
of 1830 he made the acquaintance of a bright and gifted girl, 
Rosalie Scheidemantel. A protracted courtship led to an engage- 
ment which was broken off again after many vicissitudes. 

While residing in Frankfurt A/M as editor of the Litera- 
turblatt zum Phénix and of the Telegraph he made the ac- 
quaintance of a number of interesting women, among them 
was Amalie Klénne, the charming stepdaughter of the Swedish 
Consul General Freinsheim. On July 18, 1836, she became his 
wife. This marriage, even though it proved very unhappy, was 
terminated only by Amalie’s death, which occurred April 22, 
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1848. Critics and friends of Gutzkow are inclined to place the 
blame for his marital infelicity on his personal unfitness for 
married life. Unhappy as he was, it is not strange that another 
woman should soon take possession of his heart. She was the 
brilliant and beautiful Therese von Bacheracht who for many 
years played such a fateful rdéle in his life. But she never became 
Gutzkow’s wife. 

On September 19, 1849, he contracted a second marriage 
with Bertha Meidinger, a cousin of his first wife. The first 
years of this marriage were happy, but then this one, too, 
proved a burden to him; the difference in age was too great. 
He was thirty-eight years old at the time of this marriage while 
his wife was only twenty-two. All hope for further matrimonial 
happiness was destroyed in 1865 by a temporary mental 
derangement caused by his persecution-mania. 

In chapter two Dr. Schinnerer shows how Gutzkow’s chang- 
ing experiences are reflected in his works. He points out that 
until the year 1834 the author’s works were little concerned with 
women. The social and political questions of his time were his 
chief interest and consequently his early works have the 
character of political and social Tendenzschriften, they contain 
no personal elements. In the author’s opinion a change took 
place in Gutzkow’s literary work after his acquaintance with 
Laube. His interest in political and social questions gave way 
to a keener one in purely literary and esthetic questions 
A strong stimulus was given in this direction by Gustav Schlesier, 
Laube’s literary and critical friend, whose principal advice to 
Gutzkow was that he should be more modern and more personal 
in his works. 

About this time 1833 a crisis was developing in his emotional 
life. The break between him and Rosalie Scheidemantel became 
more and more inevitable. His interests were widening day by 
day, he was becoming ever more liberal in his views, especially 
in his views on religion. Rosalie on the other hand retained her 
childlike innocence; was happy and contented in her middle- 
class environment. Gutzkow felt that a barrier was arising 
between them. The prime cause of the inner estrangement was 
the unbridgeable difference between their religious views. He 
was becoming ever more hostile toward the orthodox church, 
while she remained the same pious, devout and orthodox girl 
that she had always been. 

The impulse to give poetic expression to this inner conflict 
became overpowering and the result was first the little satirical 
sketch, ‘““Kanarienvogels Liebe und Leid.” It is, briefly, the 
story of a canary that falls in love with its own image in a 
mirror. The mirror, however, prevents all close contact between 
the canary and the object of its love. This little sketch describes 
in an ironical manner the hopelessness of Gutzkow’s love for 
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Rosalie. Another and very important work of Gutzkow, “Die 
Sadduziaer von Amsterdam,” later dramatized as Uriel Acosta, 
faithfully reproduces, as Dr. Schinnerer convincingly shows, 
his experience with Rosalie. Uriel is Gutzkow and Judith is 
Rosalie. Through the entire story exact parallels are drawn 
between Gutzkow’s changing fortunes with Rosalie between 
the years 1830 and 1834 and the struggles between Uriel and 
Judith. 

In spite of this marriage to Amalie Klénne Gutzkow could 
not forget Rosalie, his love for her lived on in his heart. In his 
next play, “Werner oder Herz und Welt,” he dramatized his 
devotion to the memory of his love for her. Spurred by his 
ambition Heinrich Werner, the hero of this drama, breaks off his 
engagement to Marie Winter in order to marry Julie von Jordan, 
only to find that he cannot quite banish Marie from his life. 
Although it is quite impossible to find very close parallels of 
the action in Gutzkow’s own life, it is still quite clear that Marie 
is Rosalie, Gutzkow is Heinrich and Julie is Amalie. Gutzkow’s 
purpose in “‘Werner”’ was, according to Dr. Schinnerer, to give 
expression to his ideal attachment to Rosalie. 

Gutzkow had planned another drama in which a man stands 
irresolute between two women. It was entitled “Die Schwestern, 
Schauspiel in 5 Akten.” He had already treated this problem 
in his novel ‘‘Seraphine,” in which a young man loves the sister 
of his fiancée and the latter then resigns in favor of the former. 
The actual background for this play was Gutzkow’s love affair 
with Leopoldine Spohn. “Die Schwestern” remained a sketch. 
In the summer and fall of 1842 Gutzkow took up the problem 
anew. Sketches with the titles ‘““Entsagung” und “die Verlobten’ 
preceded the final and completed drama called “Ein weisses 
Blatt.” The fact that the hero stands between two sisters in 
this play is of minor importance, a third person is introduced, 
an entirely different woman turns out to be the hero’s real love. 
Gustav Holm, the hero of the play, absent from his native land 
for five years, leaves there his fiancée Beate. While gone he 
makes the acquaintance of Eveline Steiner and succumbs to 
her charms. Upon his return to Beate, he first meets her 
younger sister Tony, whom he embraces, mistaking her for 
his fiancée. Beate concludes that he no longer loves her. She is 
right, but she is mistaken in the reason. During his long absence 
Gustav and she have drifted apart, there is no longer any real 
community of interest between them. Again Dr. Schinnerer 
points out the close parallel between the love conflict in this 
drama and a similar conflict in Gutzkow’s life. The love conflict 
in “Ein weisses Blatt” is the same that Gutzkow experienced 
in his triangular relations with his wife and Therese. An entirely 
new element is introduced into this play, as the author shows, 
for the first time, it is the social conflict or we might call it a 
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social problem. Gutzkow who came from the lower middle 
class always remained conscious of his inferior social status, 
and this feeling could not help but force its way into his work. 
In his next work, the novel “Die Selbsttaufe,’”’ later dramatized 
as Ottfried, this social conflict plays, in addition to the tri- 
angular love affair, an exceedingly important part. 

Without following the author through an analysis of Gutz- 
kow’s remaining works, we accept his statement that after 
“Ein weisses Blatt” and “Die Selbsttaufe’’ “both the socia 
conflict and the triangular love conflict appear again and again 
in drama, novel and story, in endless variations either as majorl 
or minor motives.”’ 

In the third chapter Dr. Schinnerer discusses Gutzkow’s 
views of woman’s emancipation and free love. He shows how 
these ideas were introduced into German literature at that 
time from France where they were propagated by the St. 
Simonists. It is interesting to note that Gutzkow was not 
influenced by these doctrines or theories during the early part 
of his career. This fact explains in part the coolness and reserve 
with which Gutzkow received Heine at first, who was the chief 
introducer of St. Simonistic ideas into Germany. With the 
summer of 1833, however, a gradual change takes place in 
Gutzkow’s attitude toward St. Simonism, although it must still 
be termed antagonistic for some time to come. By 1835 he 
seems to have yielded to this foreign influence. The change in 
his ideas is evident from the manner in which he inveighs against 
the current conceptions of love and marriage and against the 
conventional morality of his time. True it is that Gutzkow’s 
attitude toward these questions remained quite moderate, and 
the author’s opinion that Gutzkow’s “share in promulgating 
the ideas regarding woman’s emancipation and free love was 
very small indeed,” seems to be thoroughly substantiated by 
his writings. It is true as he says, these ideas belonged to the 
“Zeitgeist.” 

Still the reviewer feels that Dr. Schinnerer did not sufficiently 
elucidate Gutzkow’s own theory of love. Nor did he show 
sufficiently the influence which a book like Schlegel’s ““Lucinde” 
exerted on the “‘Zeitgeist.”” At first glance ‘“Lucinde”’ and St. 
Simonism seem to have much in common, love, the relation of 
the sexes to each other, the emancipation of the flesh and 
kindred themes are treated in both. It is absolutely wrong, 
however, to put the chief stress in ““Lucinde’”’ on what has been 
called ‘‘a glorification of the flesh.” The central idea of “Lu- 
cinde’”’ is love and this idea is inseparably bound up with 
Schlegel’s philosophy. Body and soul are regarded as one and 
it is the chief sin of modern education that it tore them apart 
and made two separate entities of them. Only when the two 
are united in perfect harmony in an individual can a harmonious 
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and wholesome personality be developed. To bring about this 
synthesis between body and soul is the task assigned to Love 
in Schlegel’s scheme of things. By nature Love is both physical, 
or sensual, and spiritual. In its perfection it is the unity of these 
two elements. Gutzkow understood correctly the nature of 
Love as portrayed in “Lucinde” and recommended it, as the 
author states, ‘‘as a corrective for the maimed and stunted love 
of his day.”” But he does not make clear to what extent Gutzkow 
was influenced by Schlegel’s conception of love. From the 
third chapter of this monograph, it seems to the reviewer, that 
Gutzkow’s conception of love is more closely akin to Schlegel’s 
than to that of the St. Simonists. 

But aside from these strictures on it, Dr. Schinnerer’s mono- 
graph is a very thorough and painstaking work. It brings to 
the attention of the student certain ideas that played an almost 
dominant réle in the literary movement in Germany known as 
“Das junge Deutschland.” 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 

University of Illinois 


EINE LAUTVERSCHIEBUNGSTHEORIE. By N. Otto 
Heinertz. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. Lund und Leipzig, 
1925. 


In this book of eighty-four pages, the substratum theory 
of sound changes again comes into its own, for the author 
atempts to show, as others before him have done, that the High 
German consonant shift was due to the contamination of 
Germanic speech by certain Celtic speech-habits of the pre- 
Germanic inhabitants of southern Germany. Heinertz main- 
tains, first, that the shifting in the initial position is due to an 
exaggeration (iibertreibung) on the part of the Celtic speaking 
population in their effort to pronounce the Germanic aspirated 
stops, to which they were unaccustomed, since their Celtic 
speech possessed only the pure, unaspirated stops; and second, 
that the shifting in the intervocalic position is identical with 
Celtic lenition, that is, a weakening of the muscle tension and 
a more open mouth position. Concerning the shifting of p¢ k he 
says: “Die tenuisverschiebung ist die folge einer iibertreibung 
der germanischen laute, verursacht durch die den Kelten 
ungewohnte aspiration und den ihnen ebenso ungewohnten 
exspiratorischen akzent, in verbindung mit der ihnen gewohnten 
lenierung von allen intersonantischen lauten.’’ And concerning 
the shifting of the voiced stops and voiced spirants he says: 
“Es handlet sich auch hier um zwei treibende krifte: erstens 
um die von dem exspiratorischen akzent und der dadurch in 
verbindung mit dem mangelhaften bewegungsgefiihl verur- 
sachten neigung zur iibertreibung der laute hervorgerufene 
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artikulationsverstarkung des anlautes; zweitens um die den 
Kelten angeborene tendenz, die intersonantischen laute zu 
lenieren, d. h. sie mit einer verminderung der artikulationsstirke 
auszusprechen.”’ And he summarizes his conclusions as follows: 
“1. Artikulationsverstirkung im anlaut, womit bei gewissen 
lauten eine durch mangelhaftes bewegungsgefiihl verursachte 
artikulationsubertreibung verbunden ist. Die treibende ursache 
dieser verstirkung war der ungewohnte exspiratorische akzent. 
2. Lenierung der intersonantischen laute, d. h. eine geringere 
intensitit bei der artikulation dieser laute, verursacht durch 
einen lockereren verschluss bzw. (bei reibelauten) eine offenere 
mundstellung.” 

In support of his contention that the High German initial 
affricatives have resulted from a Celtic exaggeration of the 
Germanic aspirates, Heinertz calls attention to several parallel 
instances, for example, the Romance initial'gu for Germanic w 
in guerre, guarder, and fi, fr, for Germanic hl, hr, as in fanc< 
hlanka, freux <hrok. 

The shifting of the voiced stops and voiced spirants con- 
stitutes a confused and difficult chapter in Old High German 
grammar, and Heinertz is to be commended for his efforts to 
reduce the various phenomena, including Notker’s Law, to one 
formula, namely, that in the initial position these consonants 
were voiceless fortes, in the intervocalic position, voiceless lenes. 
In this conclusion he is of course in agreement with Braune, 
who says: (Ahd. Gram. 4 Aufl. §88, Anm. 2) “Andererseits ist 
aber ein unterschied zwischen anlaut und inlaut deutlich zu 
erkennen, der auf den gegensatz von verschlussfortis und -lenis 
hinweist.”’ 

Heinertz can hardly be said to present a new point of view, 
although he has worked out his details carefully and clearly. 
After all, his main contention is that High German consonant 
shifting is identical with Celtic lenition, and this view has been 
expressed, as he himself says, by Hirt, Feist, Ginneken and 
others. In fact, some of his points, as far as they go, are quite 
similar to those which the author of this review advanced in the 
JEGPh, volume 17 for 1918, an article which Heinertz quite 
evidently failed to discover. Heinertz treats only the High 
German shifts and distinctly excludes their Primitive Germanic 
counterparts. This is, in my opinion, a defect of method, for 
the two groups of phenomena are so similar that we must assign 
to them a common cause, either a spontaneous inherent ten- 
dency or the influence of race and language mixture. 

In a concluding section Heinertz expresses the view that 
several other Old High German sound changes are due to Celtic 
influence: thus, diphthongizing of d>0a>ua>wuo, and of 
é>ea>ia> ie, he attributes to a Celtic tendéncy toward a 
more open articulation at the end of a long vowel, in contrast 
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to the north German tendency toward a raising of the tongue 
at the end of the vowel, or the lowering of it at the beginning. 
The preference of South ‘Germans for the “schwachgeschnittener 
Akzent,” and for open syllables he also looks upon as a Celtic 
trait. It might be noted that in all of these points he is express- 
ing views somewhat similar to those which I advanced in the 
JEGPh for July 1925, which Heinertz of course could not have 
known about. in that article I called these peculiarities Romance 
tendencies; they might also be called Celtic, but better yet, 
Alpine, for they are, I think, of a racial rather than of a linguistic 
nature. 
C. M. LotsPEicu 


MEDIAEVAL CIVILIZATION AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE FASTNACHTSPIELE OF HANS SACHS. By 
Walter French, Ph.D. Hesperia Schriften zur germanischen 
Philologie, Nr. 15. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
1925. 88 pp. 


The purpose of this study is, as its author states, “‘simply to 
present the pageant of Niirnberg life through the medium of 
her leading literary figure, due allowance being made for his 
prejudices, the influence of his sources, and the immediate 
purpose of the individual play.’’ The first part gives a survey 
of the Shrovetide plays before Sachs, without attempting to add 
to our knowledge of this field. The second part gives a survey 
of the Niirnberg types or classes of society, based upon the 
Shrovetide plays of Sachs, while the third and fourth parts dis- 
cuss the external life and the intellectual life of the times, as 
revealed by these plays. 

Thus Dr. French’s purpose is not to throw new light upon 
the literary art of Hans Sachs but to throw light upon Niirnberg 
life of the early sixteenth century, as depicted in Hans Sachs. 
In view of this it seems to me regrettable that he has limited 
his study strictly to the Shrovetide plays. Rich as these are in 
popular types and homely details of the life of the people, much 
supplementary data could be found in the other writings of 
Sachs. Another criticism of a general character is that, in my 
opinion, Dr. French does not observe his declared intention of 
making due allowance for the immediate purpose of the indi- 
vidual play. The characters of the Shrovetide plays are drawn 
with a broad humor and a tendency to caricature; also the 
traits of the characters are determined primarily by their rgles 
in the plays; it is therefore only with much caution, more than 
the author often shows, that inferences can safely be drawn 
from these characters as to the typical traits of the various 
classes of society of the real life of the times. It seems un- 
warranted, for instance, to draw inferences about tavern-keepers 
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in general from the disreputable Bettelwirt of No. 25, or to 
infer that innkeepers of that period were of low mentality 
because Hans Sachs humorously makes them gullible in two 
or three of his plays, or to infer a universal practice of putting 
water in the beer and of overcharging because these faults are 
alluded to in the case of two or three innkeepers of poor repute. 

The inference (p. 28) that a journeyman might on occasion 
have to be a Jack-of-all-trades is based upon a misunderstanding 
of the passage quoted. The innkeeper’s wife does not expect 
the man to do the various tasks mentioned; she is merely trying 
to ascertain which one of them he does, i.e., what kind of an 
artisan he is. A certain carelessness is shown by other details, 
including a goodly number of misprints. [Ill-advised is the 
author’s constant use of the form Lanzknecht; Sachs’ usual 
form lantzknecht is his spelling of Landsknecht. On p. 27 
the word landtfarrer (No. 25, ll. 258-60) is wrongly rendered 
as Lanzknechte. On p. 3 it is stated that the Schembart ceased 
to exist in 1539, “presumably on account of ridicule by Dr. 
Andreas Osiander,”’ whereas it was Osiander who was ridiculed, 
—an error that seems to be due to a misunderstanding of 
Hampe’s words “infolge einer dabei vorgefallenen Verspottung 
des Predigers Dr. Andreas Osiander.” 

Dr. French’s study presents a very interesting survey of the 
world of Hans Sach’s Shrovetide plays, a survey which un- 


doubtedly throws light upon the real life of that time. It brings 
together useful data, especially in the chapter on the external 
life of the times, and makes many pertinent observations con- 
cerning social customs and conditions. 


Net C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 


INCREASE MATHER: THE FOREMOST AMERICAN 
PURITAN. By Kenneth Ballard Murdock. The Harvard 
University Press. Cambridge: 1925. Pp. xv+422. 


The two-fold character of this exhaustive volume is set 
forth in the author’s introduction: ‘I have tried,’ he writes, 
“not only to give a ‘life’ of Mather, based upon all the material 
now available, much of it unused before, but also to retell in 
some measure the story of his time in New England as it is 
revealed in the tale of the character and activity of its foremost 
citizen.” The effect of Dr. Murdock’s investigations is to 
vindicate Mather from the charge of illiberalism and to see the 
Puritan state as less joyless and less narrowly religious than 
current views would make it out to be. 

The first six chapters trace the story of Increase Mather’s 
boyhood. The seventh is devoted to his “experimental years” 
in England, Ireland, and Guernsey, and his return to Boston. 
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The next group of chapters (viii—xii) narrate his rise to religious 
and political eminence in Boston and Cambridge, and the 
struggle with Sir Edmund Andros. Chapters xii-xvi are a study 
of Mather’s success as a colonial diplomat in England. Upon 
his return (chapter xvii) he was shortly confronted with the 
problem of the Salem witchcraft trials: Dr. Murdock endeavors 
to exculpate Mather from blame in not preventing the persecu- 
tion. The next three chapters relate the ousting of Increase 
from the presidency of Harvard, the story of the split in the 
Congregational churches, and Mather’s old age and death. 
The final chapter (xxi) is a summing up of Mather’s significance 
in the colony and in American history. There is much incidental 
information about Cotton Mather. 

Dr. Murdock is to be congratulated upon the termination of 
so much patient work and penitential reading, and upon the 
skill with which he has marshalled his enormous body of facts. 
His book is likely long to remain with Wendell’s Cotton Mather, 
as the basic book in Mather biography. 

It is possible that Dr. Murdock’s zeal in dissipating the 
prejudice by which he felt that Increase Mather has been sur- 
rounded, is a defect in his volume. He carries on a long running 
fight with J. T. Adams, whose The Founding of New England is, 
to him, a wrong-headed interpretation, and having tasted 
controversy, he too often sets up a man of straw. The anxiety 
to exculpate and defend betrays him into prolixity and dullness, 
and sometimes into awkward logic. Thus, he says, rightly, 
that Increase Mather’s interest in science should win him our 
modern admiration. Next we read that we should not condemn 
him for not putting down the witchcraft delusion; after all, he 
was a man of his time, and at any rate his scientific interest led 
him to state in print that the evidence against witches should 
be thoroughly sifted. Somehow this seems rather weak, despite 
all Dr. Murdock’s ingenuity. Again, we are asked (quite 
rightly) to admire Increase when he shows himself to be a 
liberal churchman, but we are asked to excuse him when he is 
not liberal because he belonged to his age. In other words, Dr. 
Murdock brings out Mather’s virtues by modern standards, 
and condones his defects by the standards of Mather’s time, and 
the result is that this reviewer does not know always how to 
take Mather. The unfortunate result of this anxiety lest we 
misunderstand the Puritan is that we do not always understand 
the man. Increase does not step firmly out of the book. He is 
obscured by documentation and argument. 

The happiest section of this massive volume is accordingly 
that which treats of Increase’s career as a colonial diplomat in 
England. Here the question of illiberalism does not enter, ond 
Dr. Murdock does not have to argue; it is therefore at once the 
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most firmly written section of the book, and the part in which 
the figure of Mather is most clearly realized. 

An excellent bibliography is appended; together with a good 
working bibliography of Mather’s writing, although the author 
has rightly left to others the compilation of an exhaustive list 
of Increase Mather’s publications. The book is well indexed. 
The illustrations, many of them reproductions of contemporary 
portraits, add materially to the interest of the text. 

HowarD MuMForpD JONES 

The University of North Carolina 


ELISABETH KARG-GASTERSTADT. Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des Parzival. (Sichsische Forschungsinstitute 
in Leipzig. Neuere Philologie, Altgermanistische Abteilung, 
zweites Heft) 157 S. Halle, Niemeyer, 1925. 


Eine infolge Ungunst der Verhiltnisse verspitet gedruckte, 
schon 1920 vollendete Leipziger Dissertation, mit einem 
Anhang, der zu Albert Schreiber, Neue Bausteine zu einer 
Lebensgeschichte Wolfram’s von Eschenbach, Frankfurt, 
Diesterweg, 1922 Stellung nimmt. Das Problem der Entstehung 
des Parzival wird sehr kiihn von einer ganz neuen Seite ange- 
griffen: Was Ludwig Grimm 1897 durch inhaltliche Kriterien, 
Zwierzina 1898 durch Studium der Reime herauszufinden 
gesucht haben, will die mit den metrischen Studien von Sievers 
wohlvertraute Verfasserin durch klangliche Untersuchungen 
feststellen. Mit einem ausserordentlich entwickelten Klangge- 
fiihl zerlegt sie den Parzival in vier verschiedene Verstypen. 
Der erste Hauptabschnitt des Buches macht es sich zur Auf- 
gabe, “die erwihnten vier Verstypen nach ihrer Verschieden- 
heit zu charakterisieren, ihre Verteilung im Parzival festzu- 
stellen und daraus die nétigen Schliisse fiir dessen Abfassung 
zu ziehen. Wie aber die Sieverssche Schallanalyse noch ein 
heiss umstrittenes Gebiet darstellt,—ich verweise auf die Auf- 
sitze von Sievers und Karg in der Festschrift fiir Streitberg 
1924 und des ersteren Bemerkung, dass eigentlich eine Debatte 
ausgeschlossen ist, wenn der eine etwas hért und fiihlt was der 
andere nicht hért und fiihlt—so werden auch diese Klangunter- 
suchungen zum Parzival verschieden beurteilt werden. Jeden- 
falls ist es oft sehr subjektiv, ob man einen Vers dem einen oder 
dem nichst ahnlichen Typus zuschreiben soll, und es ist 
bedauerlich, dass die Verfasserin bei den zahlreichen von ihr 
angestellten Kontrollversuchen kein Protokoll gefiihrt hat. 
Wir kénnen ihre Typeneinteilung nur fiir die sieben ersten 
Biicher genauer nachpriifen. In der versprochenen Fort- 
fiihrung der Arbeit sollte fiir jeden Vers des gesamten Parzival 
die Typenangehérigkeit bestimmt werden. Dagegen halte ich 
den Einschluss des Versuchs einer Angabe der entsprechenden 
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Verse Crestiens in das Schema am Schlusse der Arbeit nicht fiir 
angebracht, denn diese Entsprechungen sind nach Zeilen allein 
oft gar nicht festzulegen. Wenn die Verfasserin zu demselben 
Ergebnis wie Schreiber mit der Behauptung kommt, dass der 
Parzival nicht in einem Gusse gedichtet worden sie, stimme ich 
ihr bei. In der Annahme einer “vielfachen und ins innerste 
Gefiige der Erzihlung eingreifenden Uberarbeitung’’, ja “einer 
stellenweise mosaikartigen Zusammensetzung” geht sie aber 
doch wohl zu weit, wenn auch ihre Probeanalyse Seite 27ff 
sehr geistreich zu nennen ist. Interessant ist jedenfalls, dass 
die von Nolte als ginzlich unannehmbar bezeichneten Schluss- 
folgerungen Ludwig Grimms durch die vorliegenden Unter- 
suchungen gestiitzt werden, indem Prioritét der Abfassung den 
Biichern III—VI zugeschrieben wird, allerdings mit Einschluss 
kiirzerer Teile des zweiten Buches. Typus II wird fortlaufend 
in den Biichern I und II festgestellt, Typus III in den Biichern 
VII-XVI. Der vierte Typus wird nur in isolierten kleinen 
Abschnitten nachgewiesen. Uberzeugender als das erste Kapitel 
wirken die sprachlich-stilistischen Untersuchungen des zweiten 
Hauptabschnittes, der mit grossem Fleiss Beweismaterial zu 
der Tatsache bringt, dass Wolframs Wort-und Stileigentiim- 
lichkeiten in den in der Abfassungszeit auseinanderliegenden 
Teilen des Parzival verschieden sind. Die Biicher III, I und 
XVI werden als charakteristisch herausgegriffen und inbezug 
auf Vorkommen von Fremdwortern, Eigennamen, Satzbau 
(Parataxe und Hypotaxe etc.) verglichen. 

Zu der alten Streitfrage, ob Wolfram lesen und schreiben 
konnte, nimmt die Verfasserin im Sinne Albert Leitzmanns 
Stellung. Wahrend Schreiber den Dichter einen Analphabeten 
nennt,—auch ich sehe nicht ein, wie man W. 115, 27 “ich enkan 
deheinen buochstap” wegzudisputieren vermag—sagt sie S. 78, 
Anm.: “Wolframs Arbeitsweise setzt notwendig die Fiahigkeit 
des Lesens und Schreibens voraus. Ein derartig wiederholtes, 
griindliches Umarbeiten eines so umfangreichen Textes kann 
nicht aus dem Gedichtnis allein erfolgen. Besonders die 
Entwickelung von Buch II und III zeigt, wie sich Wolfram 
den Stoff allmahlich gestaltete, wie sich Einzelszenen erst nach 
und nach zu einer laufenden Erzihlung verbanden. Das ist 
nicht Improvisation, sondern langsames, schrittweises Arbeiten, 
ein bewusstes Ausfeilen. Dazu muss aber Wolfram den Text 
jeweils schriftlich fixiert vor Augen gehabt und die Anderungen 
persénlich eingetragen haben. Abhingigkeit von einem Schreiber 
oder Vorleser erscheint mir dabei ausgeschlossen”. Mir kommt 
die ausfeilende Tiatigkeit eines Dichters im 13. Jahrhundert, 
ahnlich etwa der Uberarbeitung des Urfaust, des Buches der 
Lieder oder der ersten Fassung des griinen Heinrich, etwas 
anachronistisch vor. In einer anderen vielumstrittenen Frage 
stimme ich dagegen mit der Verfasserin iiberein, in der Ableh- 
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nung einer Kiot-Quelle. Eine sehr schéne Literaturzusam- 
menstellung dazu findet sich in dem Monumentalwerk von 
J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, Géttingen, 
1923, der mit folgenden Worten auf die Bedeutung der Arbeit 
von Julius Lichtenstein hinweist (I, S. 322, Anm. 18): “The 
last named article deals with the Parzival from almost every 
point of view, and in my opinion nothing better has been 
written about the poem’. Lichtensteins Argumente gegen 
einen Dichter Kiot sind m.E. unentkriftbar. 

Jedenfalls ist es mit Freude zu begriissen, dass die Parzival- 
forschung durch das Buch der Verfasserin in neue Bahnen 
gelenkt wird. Hoffentlich fiihrt ihre griindliche Vertrautheit 
mit dem Stoff sie bald zu weiteren Veréffentlichungen. 

E. K. HELLER 


University of California 
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VON DR. KARL STORCK 
Zehnte vermehrte Auflage 
Bearbeitet von Dr. M. ROCKENBACH 
XII und 605 Seiten in Lexikon-Format / Ganzleinen RM 16.— 


»Die Geschichte der Literatur eines Volkes ist die 
Geschichte seines geistigen Lebens, insofern es im 


Wort lebendig geworden.“—So beginnt Storck sein 
Werk, das uns die innere Entwicklung der deutschen 
Literatur und ihre Erscheinungen in Zusammenhang 
mit unserer Geschichte und Kultur aufzeigt. In ihr 
wird der Geist deutscher Dichtung lebendig. 
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